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Drought Grows 
Despite Decrease 
In Temperature 


! 
| 
| 
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| partment Stores and 


, wo 
Weekly Report of ‘Weather | 
* Bureau Says Only Heavy 





Chicago, Ill., July 30.—Merchandising 


on 





| Federal Reserve Bank’s June Report Says Sales of De- 


Chains Were Below 


May Totals 


, character, was reported as greater than 


/Birtadt ite Sevens Pegeral Seters| in previous years, Distribution of ano 
| fected by the general lack of industrial | MObiles a sag Middle West age 
| activity and unemployment, according to | t® diminish in au and = —- 
the monthly report on business condi-|{Tom a year ago than in the preceding 
| tions by tne Federal Reserve Bank of | 
| Chicago. Net sales of reporting whole- | 


Rains Can Halt Progress 
Of Extensive Blight 








month were shown. 
Declines in industrial empioyment an 


Irreparable Damage 


To Crops Described 


goods, drugs, shoes, and electrical sup-| were larger than in previous months of 
| plies all exhibited substantial declines.| 1930 and represented a downward trend 


| Department store sales showed a falling |in nine manufacturing and three non- 
manufacturing groups. 





Excessive Heat Soon Evapo- | 0% of 13 per cent below May. Report- 
rates Water From Local 
| Orders booked and shipments by fur- 


Showers; Low Precipitation |niture manufacturers in the district de- 


Records Set in Many States | clined more sharply even than in recent 
; months, the report states. prolonged ad- 
| verse conditions surrounding the indus- 

Conditions of drought which have se-| try being supplemented by seasonal re- 
verely damaged crops were intensified | cession. The reduction in automobile out- 


over large areas by abnormally high | put in June, though largely seasonal in 


- coapanatadocd: aedlgtoongrsnelger pa | Embargo Is Asked 
On Importation of 


week, no considerable improvement om 
Russian Manganese 


| cent over the preceding month. 








be obtained without generous rains, the} 
Weather Bureau stated July 30 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop con- 
ditions. 

There was temporary relief by local 
showers in a few sections of the country, | 
the Bureau said, ~~ ——- raped se : 
quickly evaporated the small amount of | 4 s . 
rain, and “the situation for unmatured|Senator Oddie Says Soviets 
crops is extremely bad in many sec- ? 
tions, with much irreparable damage.” 

Irreparable injury was done to the) 
corn crop in most of Ohio and south- | 
western Indiana, and the larger part of 

Pine crop in Missouri has been ruined, 


Cost and Also Are Ruining 
American Industry 


jing chains suffered a decline of 10 per} 


Are Selling Product Below | 


much being unsuited even for silage, | 
the Bureau said. Deterioration of corn| 
was rapid also in Illinois, Oklahoma, | 


An embargo on Russian manganese 
ore was asked of the Treasury Depart- 


and South Dakota. The crop is still fair |ment July 30 by Senator Oddie (Rep.),| 
in Nebraska and showers provided some | of Nevada, in a letter to the Assistant | 


relief in Kansas, but more rain is needed 
in the latter State. 

(Detailed summaries of the conditfons | 
prevailing during the week in the vari- 
ous sections of the country will be found 
on page 6.) 

Spring Wheat Deteriorates 

There was considerable deterioration | 
of late Spring wheat, the Bureau stated. 

Reports July 80 indicated that there} 
ig no present prospect of rain in the} 
‘drought area, J. B. Kincer, chief of the | 
division of agricultural meteorology of | 
the Bureau, stated orally. Crops will 
continue to deteriorate until there is a 
general rain, he said, the lower tempera- 





| office, 


Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour 
Lowman, as the legal retaliation against 
“dumping” on the American market. 
“When the Soviet government adopts 
a policy to, meet the American price 


| without regard to the cost of production 
land the losses sustained,” Mr. Oddie! Purchase 


wrote in a letter made public at his 
“I submit that this constitutes 
‘dumping’ of manganese ore on th 
American market and that this ‘dump- 
ing’ policy nullifies the’ provisions of 


| paragraph 302-a of the tariff act of 1930 
|and prevents the operation and develop- 
ment of the American manganese indus-| 


try. 


hibition 


The section of the report on merchan- 
| dising follows in ‘u!l text: 

The various lines of merchandising 
covered by this bank’s survey, continued 
|to be affected in June by the general 
lack of industri:al activity and unem- 
| ployment. In wholesale trade, groceries 
iwhich usually show an increase at this 
season, recorded sales 4 per cent less than 
|in the preceding month; a decline of 91% 
| per cent, partly se;sonal, was registered 
in the hardware trade; dry goods sales 
were 1512 per cen; smaller, drugs 6 per 
cent, and shoes 11 per cent less. The 





'jn the June-May comparion. 

| Electrical supply wholesalers report a 
| decline of only 1 }ver cent from the pre- 
| ceding month. In all groups except the 
j latter, declines from the corresponding 
;month of 1929 were greater than were 


In the first halt of 1930, recessions from 


follows: Grocerie;;, 2 per cent; hardware, 
15 per cent; dry goods, 22 per cent; drugs, 
9 per cent; shoes, 34 per cent; and elec- 
| trical supplies, 1V¥4% per cent. Except in 
| electrical supplies, the ratios of accounts 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
Navy Ships to Show 
Synchronized Films 





Equiypment at Expense of 
$500,000 Planned, 





Talking’ movies will be available to vir- 


in the same manner 


“ 


two latter lines usually show recessions | 


of Special -type 


| ducted in 10 or more cities of the United 


s servi merely to reduce the rate Ms i I 

oF iusetiongtion. , ganese industry which requires emer- 

There is no prospect of a return soon/ gency relief by declaring immediately an 

of the excessively high temperatures — -_ —— _— 
ast few weeks, he said, when three} ¢ s e. 4 4 

poe tant. Fs : Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 


extreme heat waves followed one an-|* o 
other in rapid succession jing and leader of the 1930 manganese 


“A crisis exists in the American man-| 


Mr. Kincer made public preliminary 


| tariff fight, I submit the question of de- 


|“silents® have been presented during 
|past years, it was stated orally July 30 
|by Commander H. A. Jones, morale offi- 
j;cer, Bureau of Navigation, Department 
lof the Navy. ; 

| Approximately 2Q0 vessels afloat will 
|be equipjsed with sound projection ap- 
|paratus which shortly will be purchased 


|claring an embargo on the imports of|through’ competitive bids, Commander 


figures showing that neW low records | n A 
for rainfall have been made in July in| Russian manganese ore. 
seven States, while in others the pre-| Steel Industry Citicized 
vious low records were nearly equaled. Senator Oddie recited efforts of the 
There are sections of still other States,| steel industry, “grown fat on protec- 
he said, where new low records have} tion,” to remove the import duties on 
been set, but rains in restricted areas! manganese, and denied their contention 
of these States have prevented a neW/|that American manganese is not suffi- 
record for any of these States as 4) ciently high grade for use in steel. He 
whole. | further stated that production so far 
. Low Records for Rain | this year indicates it will reach a total 
The new low records are as follows: | of 200,000 tons or 400 per cent more 
Ohio has had 1.4 inches of rain in July,| than in 1928. 
the previous lowest for the month be-| “The present practices concerning the 
ing in 1894 when there was 1.6 inches;| manufacture and ‘dumping’ of Russian 
Kentucky, 1.4 this month against a pre-| manganese ores in the American market 
vious low of 1.7 in 1910; Illinois, 1] are indefensible from any national or 
inch against a previous low of 1.2 in| humane point of view,” said Senator 
1916; Missouri, .9 inch this month| Oddie. “The selfish desires of the Soviet 
against a previous low of 1.2 in 1916;| government and the American steel in- 
Tennessee, .9 inch this month against] terests must again be set aside by an 
a previous low of 2 inches in 1902; Ar-| administrative order declaring an em- 
kansas, .7 inch this month against aj] bargo on the imports of Russian manga- 


Jones declared. This equipment will 
cost approximately $500,000, of which 
$332.000 was appropriated at the last 
segsion of Congress. 


he INavy, for the entertainment of | made inv 
its pergonnel aboard ship and at shore | grocerie 


stations both within and without the 


contineital limits of the United States,| of the failures 


exhibits; motion pictures on an average 
of 28 days a month. It exhibits approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of’ motion pictures in the United 
| States, and now has entered in new‘con- 
ltracts with “all 12 of the big motion 
picture: producers for sound produc- 
tions,” said Comdr. Jones. 

| Specifications Studied 

| “he Bureaus of Navigation dnd En- 
|gineey ing are now in the position, re- 
|gardijig talking picture reproducers for 
|the Navy, where they can make definite 
| recommendations as to the Navy needs,” 


previous low of 1.5 in 1918, the amount | nese ore.” ee 3 Comdr. Jones asserted. After months 
this year being less than half the pre- Senator Oddie’s letter to Secretary | of ey:periments and investigations they 
vious record; and Oklahoma, .6 inch this | Lowman follows in full text: |have proved conclusively that none of 


Bankruptcy Study 


| 
| 





} 
| 








Solicitor General “Declares 
Facts Disclosed by Fed- 
eral Court in New York 

..Led to President’s Action) 





a|Ten or More Cities 


sale firms in groceries, hardware, dry| pay rolls during June in the districv} 


Will Be Investigated, 


! 


| 





Deparment of Commerce to 
Utilize Experience Gained in 
Making Study of Reasons 
For Business Failures 


~ 


The national study of the bankruptcy | 
law which was ordered by President | 
Hoover on July 29 was prompied by the | 
conditions attendant upon the adminis- 
tration of this law disclosed by the in- 
vestigation conducted by the United | 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, Thomas D. | 
Thatcher, stated July 30. 

The President, in announcing that he 
had authorized the investigation, asked 
that an exhaustive study of the whole 


| v y | question be made under the direction of 
|shown for May in the same comparison. | the Solicitor General with the assistance 
é | of the Department of Commerce. 
the same period iv year ago averaged as 


(The 
full text of the President’s announce- 
ment was printed in the issue of July 30.) 
Further Inquiries 

“The facts disclosed by the investiga- 
tion in New York are of such character 
as to demand a thorough investigation 
in other cities, not only of the efficiency 
of administration but of the effect of the 
provisions of the statute relating to the 
discharge of bankrupts from their debts 
and to the prosecution of criminal 
offenses, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not the statute is effective 
in deterring the recutrence of dishonest 
and reckless failures, involving enormous 
losses to the commercial community,” the 


| Solicit@y General’s statement said. 


tually ths entire Navy, ashore and afloat, | mestic commerce 
within t’ne next several months, for ex-| ment, Dr. W. C. 
that} statement July 30. 





| 


He said the investigation will be con- 


States. 

What phases of the investigation the 
Department of Commerce will enter into 
has’4 een determined as far as that 
Department knows as yet, said the head 
of the credit survey work of the do- 
division of the Depart- 
Plummer, in an oral 


_ “Our Department has been interested 
in this matter from the angle of the 
causes of business failure, particularly 
the economic causes,” Dr. Plummer said. 
History of Bankrupt Cases 

_“We have conducted studies in the 
history of the individual bankrupt cases 
up to the time they became bankrupts, 
while the Department of Justice has 
sought to investigate ‘heretofore that 
part of bankruptcy cases dealing with 
administration and settlement,” he added. 

Dr. Plummer said the division has 
estigations of failures of retail 
s in Louisville, Ky., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from the angle of the causes 
,» and have made reports 
on them. He said a more recent study 
had been conducted by his department 
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Trade in Chicago Area Shows |Court Findings .| President Renews Request 
Effect of Industrial Recession|Said to Prompt 


For Reduction of Estimates 


Mr. Hoover Calls Upon Departments and Independent 
Establishments to Reduce Disbursements During 


Current Fiscal Year 


RESIDENT Hoover, it was an- 


crease of $209,101,970. The increased 





nounced orally at the White House | 
on July 30, has again called upon 
members of the Cabinet and the head# 
of all the independent agencies of the 
Federal Government to make a com- 
plete revision of the estimated expendi- 
tures of the various departments with 
a view to reducing the expenditures 
below the estimates for the current 
fiscal year to meet a possible reduc- 
tion in revenue arising from slack 


b dget estimates were attributed by 
the President, in the n ain, to the speed- 
ing up of the public building program, 
inland waterway developments and 
public works generally, designed to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation, and 
to new veterans’ relief legislation. 
At the White House, it was ex- 
plained orally on July 30 that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s action in again calling 


| tary 


times. 

The President, in a statement is- 
sued on July 18, announced that he 
had directed a searching inquiry into 
every branch of the Government as to 
methods by which economies might be 
effected without interfering with the 
Go-ernment’s program of _ relieving 
unemployment. He pointed out that 
the total budget estimates of expen- 
ditures for the present fiscal year, 
including the estimated postal deficit, 
were $4,203,254,457 as compared with 
actual expenditures for the preceding 
fiscal year of $3,934,152,487, or an in- 


v 





for a report on estimates of expendi- 
tures for the present fiscal year was 
because the estimates were not coming 
in as rapidly as he kad hoped and be- 
cause he desired to emphasize the need 
of cutting down expenditures. 


Three members of the Cabinet called 
at the White House on July 30 to dis- 
cuss the question of holding down the 
estimated expenditures in their de- 
partments. They were the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown; the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont; 


| and the Secretary of Labor, James J. 


Davis. 





Plan for More Troops 
In China Not Considered 


There is no present intention of aug- 
menting American naval or land forces 
stationed in China for the protection of 
American lives and property, the Secre- 
of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, declared orally July 30. 

It was explained at the Department 
that reports on the Chinese internal 
difficulties are being received from the 
Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, 
Admiral Charles B. McVay Jr., with 
particular reference to Americans re- 
siding in the Orient and their property. 


World Wheat Called 
Equal to Last Year's 








Department of Agriculture 
_Says Carryover Will Be 
Below Present Level © 





The world supply of wheat for the| 
4930-31 season is likely to be about the} 
same as last year, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 30, but the car- 
ryover next year probably will be much| 
below the present level. 

Low prices, the normal increase in| 
wheat consumption, and recovery from| 
the present world-wide business depres- | 
sion probably will stimulate consump-| 
tion of wheat, the Department said, so 
that the burdensome surplus of recent | 
years may be reduced. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Indications are that the world’s supply 
of wheat for the 1930-31 season is likely 
to be about the same as it was last! 
year. For the Northern Hemisphere, 
outside Russia and China, crop prospects 





early in July indicated that total produc-} 


tion in 1930 was likely to be only 50,- 





of the causes of business failure in all 
types of business in Newark, +N. J., but 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.J 


Low Price of Cattle 
Found to Deter Sales 








Agriculture Department Says 


000,000 bushels in excess of last year. 
Most recent unfavorable growing con- 
ditions in important regions indicate a 
smaller production, and a continuance! 


Shipping Board Gives 
Its Approval to New 
Southern States Line 


Three Gulf Services Are 
Combined for Operation 
By Lykes_ Bros.-Ripley 
Steamship Company 





Consolidation of three Gulf of Mexico 

shipping services into the Southern 
States Line, and operation of this new 
service by the Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steam- 
ship Co., of New Orleans, under a lump 
sum payment of $7,750 per voyage, was 
announced July 30 by the United States 
Shipping Board. 
_ The Board previously had announced 
its plane to sensolidate. seven: Gulf gerv- 
iées into three lines; and its action on 
July 30 was to approve the new manag- 
ing operators agreement. The new 
Southern States Line, which will be op- 
erated between Gulf of Mexico ports west 
of Gulfport, and continental European 
ports on the Bordeaux-Hamburg route, 
comprises the former Mississippi Valley 
European Line, the Texas Star Line and 
the Southern States Line. The full text 
of the Board’s announcement follows: 


The Shipping Board today approved 
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New Prohibition 
Head Describes 
Plan of Action 


A. W. W. Woodeock Says 
Federal Liquor Laws Will 
Be Enforced Fairly, Hon- 
estly and Earnestly 





‘Standards for Agents 


‘Will Be Placed High’ 


coumnemnenennsel 


Administrator Confers With 
His District Subordinates on 
Program to Be _ Instituted 
Throughout Country 





A promise that the prohibition law 
“would be enforced fairly, honestly, earn- 
estly and lawfully” was made by the 
|newly appointed Prohibition Administra- 
tor, A. W. W. Woodcock, in a statement 
| made public July 30 following a meeting 
to which he had invited the district ad- 
ministrators from the entire country. 
From 12 groups of special agents lo- 
cated “at strategic points throughout 
the country,” Mr. Woodcock said he ex- 
pects much in the way of detecting the 
larger and more important organizations 
of violators and particularly that class 
of cases where there is “collusion with 
the local authorities. 

“There are today about 2,700 people 
in this bureau,” Mr. Woodcock stated. 
'“I think the number is probably too 
small, but I prefer to await the results 
of experience before saying that defi- 
nitely. 

In announcing that he will institute a 
school for the prohibition agents, the 
new director stated that he is placing the 
standard as high as possible, and said 
that he believes much of the criticism 
of prohibition in the United States is 
due to blunders and misconduct of agents 
and investigators, and that this in turn 
may be traced to a wrong system in 
selection of these men and lack et their 
training. 

Hope Based on Schools 

He said the purpose of these schools 
will be to train the agents “to act al- 
ways as gentlemen and to use their 
brains. 5 ~than .their brawn in dis- 
charging th&ir dutiés.” = 

“I base my hopes for success largely 
upon these schools,” he continued, and he 
said he hopes to create a force of agents 
who will impress by their “intelligence, 
behavior, integrity and discipline.” 

Mr. Woodcock said he hopes through a 
newly-created division of research and 
public instruction to gather sufficient 
facts from which an intelligent opinion 
can be had as to whether the consump-' 
tion is lower than during the preprohibi- 








an operating agreement negotiated by | tion period, and whether it is increasing 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation with the |0" decreasing today. Another index 


Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Company, 
of New Orleans, for operation of the 
Southern States Line on the basis of a 
lump sum payment of $7,750 per voy- 
age, the operator to assume all repairs 
up to $2,500 per voyage. The Southern 
States Line, under the new arrangement, 
will combine the services of the Missis- 
sippi Valley European Line, the Texas 
Star Line and the former Southern States 
Line, in accordance with the reorganiza- 
tion plan approved for the Board’s Gulf 
services a fortnight ago. 

The reorganized line will be operated 


of such conditions would result in a| between Gulf of Mexico ports west of 


Northern Hemisphere crop smaller than | 


last year. 

Production in the Southern Hemisphere 
cannot now be forecast, but if yields 
should be about average instead of low, 


as they were last year, the total world | 


crop for 1930-31 would probably be 


Gulfport and continental European ports 
}on the Bordeaux-Hamburg' Range. 
| Thirty-five ships will be assigned to the 
| apersiee, and these will remain con- 
tinuously in his custody throughout the 
contract. The line Will not compete with 
|the Mobile Oceanic Line, recently sold 


around 100,000,000 bushels in excess of| to the Waterman Steamship Company, 
last year’s. As the carryover from last|0f Mobile, as the ports served by this 
season is about 100,000,000 bushels less| latter line are excluded from the South- 


month against a previous low of .8 in 
1916. 


| 
j 


| Mr. Secretary: The American Man-|the commercial equipment on the market 
jganese Producers Association, through at this time will be suited for Navy 


Indiana had 1.8 inches this July, lower |its president, Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, | 


figures having been recorded only in 
1901, with 1.3 inches, and in 1894, with 


? 


~* 
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[Continued on Page 


informs me that since the 1930 tariff 
jact became a law, the Soviet govern- 
ment has reduced the price of Russian 
manganese ore so low that American 
producers of manganese have been com- 
pelled to shut down mines and plants. 


Producers Seek to Hold Stock 


Heivy marketing of livestock which 
purposes. : might have resulted from the prolonged 

“Specifications for equipment for naval| drought and short pastures apparently 
vessi'ls and shore stations are now nearly| has been prevented by extremely low 
com) leted, and they, together with requi-| prices, while timely showers have aided 
sitions for some 200 sets of apparatus | producers to hold their stock in some 
will probably be forwarded to prospec-/| areas, according to information just re- 





Campaign to Expand 


Coffee Sales Begun 


tion. Furthermore, production 


Increase in Stocks Also Noted | 
4) By Commerce Department 


, 
+ 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


‘J 


Active campaigns to stimulate the con- 
sumption of coffee are now in progress 
both in the United States and in Eng- 
land, it was stated orally July 30 on 
behalf of the foodstuffs division of the} 
Department of Commerce. 

These campaigns, it was pointed out, 
are being conducted for business pur- 
poses and it is expected by those inter- 
ested in the coffee trade that they will 
result in increased sales by the retail 
grocer. 

Data received in the division reveal 
that the world supply of coffee in stock 
on July 1, 1930, totaled approximately 
28,404,000 bags, compared with 14,256,- 
000 bags on the same date last year. 
Of this amount, \wisible coffee stocks in 
the United States, European and Brazil- 
ian ports and coffee afloat on July 1, 
1930, amounted to 5,573,000 bags, com- 
pared with 5,335,000 bags for the same 
time last year. 

Other stocks included in the world total 
were located in the regulatory ware- 
houses, stations, and cars in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro and the state of Sao 
Paulo, including Minas Geraes, and on 
July 1 dmounted to 22,931,000 bags, as 
compared with 8,921,000 bags for the 
corresponding period last year. 

It was pointed out that final figures 
regarding the extent of this season’s 
crop are not yet available as the harvest 


‘Servicing’ Is Necessary ; 


Ps THIS high-speed age, the Ameri- 
can business man may well take a 
lea from good automotive practice and 
give as much attention to the main- 
tenance of the proper condition of his 
body as the careful owner gives to his 
motor car, according to oral statements 
July 30 by physicians of the Public 
Health Service. 

So far as their bodies are concerned, 
too many men pay more attention to 
the “filling station,” than they do to 
the “service station,” the physicians 
say. They supply their bodies with 
plenty of fuel—often too much—but 
they are not so liberal with the water 
and oil, and are not careful enough to 
see that the fuel is burned up properly 
and that the wastes are disposed of effi- 
ciently. 

The human body, like an automobile, 
needs an inspection regularly, and fre- 
quently a. thorough servicing, the 


4 Continued on Page 2, Column 5.} physicians point out, and for a busi-~ 


y 





I am also informed that the Soviet man- 
ganese price is below the cost of produc- 
losses 








50 Found to ¥ 


| 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 





Business Men Urged to Give 
Body Same Attention as Auto 





Public Health Service Asserts Frequent ‘Inspection’ and 


Death Rate of Men Above 
Se Growing 





ness man to be sure of “hitting on all 
eight” the year round—in Winter, 
when there is a heavy pull on the bat- 
tery, as well as in the more propitious 
periods of the year—they say “see your 
doctor for a careful examination.” 

Paraphrasing the old adage about 
the oaks and the acorns, the Public 
Health Service physicians declare 
that “big aches from little ailments 
grow,” and the longer the minor ills 
are neglected, the more chance they 
have to develop into something really 
serious. 


| Statistics of the Service indicate that 
| men above 50 years are dying more 
| rapidly than ever before, mainly be- 
| cause of defective or overworked 

hearts. Heart ailments have put up 
| most resistance to the attacks of medi- 
| kidney disease rank among the leading 
| ills that cause death before the allotted 
span, 











tive bidders by Aug. 15. The present! ceived in the Department of Agriculture 
intention of the Bureau of Navigation ; 
is to place these sound reproducers 
aboard all battleships, cruisers, auxiliary 


C. A. Burmeister, in charge of livestock 
marketing investigations for the De- 
partment, stated orally July 30. 

However, advices received in the De- 
partment are that some forced market- 
ing may yet appear unless there is re- 
lief from the drought, he said. Live- 
stock producers are doing the best to 
hold their stock, he said, and only ex- 
treme pressure will result in heavy mar- 
ketings. 

Livestock men in Montana recently 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Golf Tax Not Applicable 


To Miniature Courses 





So-called “miniature golf” has no in- 

trinsic relationship, though there are 
points of similarity, to the recognized 
game of golf, according to a ruling, July 
30, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 
, A license for the operation of the 
miniature game, therefore, Chief Jus- 
tice Wheat of the court ruled, may not 
be exacted under the provision of the 
District of Columbia licensing act pro- 
viding for the payment of a license fee 
of $5 a day for a golf course or kindred 
game. 

The court directed the issuance of a 
mandamus against Wade H. Coombs, 
superintendent of licenses, requiring him 
to grant a license to the operator of a 
“miniature golf course” under another 
provision of the licensing act providing 
for the fee of $100 annually. 

The name, Chief Justice Wheat stated, 


cal science and pneumonia, cancer, and | had nothing to do with making the game 


kindred to golf, pointing out that some- 
times the game of dice is known as 
“African golf.” 


than it was a year ago, this decree would 
offset the increase in the crop. 


now about 50 cents per bushel lower 
than they were a year ago and these low 
prices will tend to stimulate the use of 
wheat for food and in many countries to 
increase human consumption. 

The increase in consumption is likely 
to be further augmented by improvement 
in business conditions as the year pro- 
gresses. With total supplies about equal 
to those of last year, increases in con- 
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Heroism by Air 


Prices | 
of cash wheat in the United States are| 


| ern States Line’s schedule. 





A conference between _ intercoastal 
shipping operators with the ‘Shipping 
Board to “discuss the intercoastal ship- 
| ping situation” was called July 30 by the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, T. V. 
O'Connor, No date for the conference 
was announced, 

_ In connection with the projected meet- 
ing, it was stated orally that*the Board 
| has received formal notification two of 
the 16 services in the intercoastal trade 


—_—_____. 


| 5 
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Mai Pilots 


3] 


Found in Reeords of Service 


Many Deeds of Valor in Co 


mbating Weather and Other 


Conditions Are Revealed in Reports by the 


Post Office 


LYING the air mail jis “the most 

thrilling of Uncle Sam’s_ enter- 
prises,” according to a report of the 
Post Office Department, telling of the 
efforts necessary to deliver the mail 
regardless of snow, rain, sleet and fog, 
and by day or night. 

The life of a pilot in the Air Mail 
Service is a constant adventure with 
hazards, official records of the Depart- 
ment disclose. 

The dauntless spirit of these pilots 
is shown in a letter found in the 
pocket of Pilot Capt. Hyde-Pearson, 
who was killed in a crash*in Pennsyl- 


vania in 1925, when he was carrying | 


mail westward from New York. The 
letter was in an envelope marked: 
“To be opened only after my death.” 
The letter read: 

“To my beloved brother pilots and 
pals: I go west with a cheerful heart. 
I hope what small sacrifice’ I have 


Department 


s 

made aay be of use to this cause. 
When! we fly we are damned fools, 
they say. When we are dead we 
weren’t half bad fellows. But every- 
one in this aviation service is doing 
the world more good than the public 
can appreciate. We risk our: necks; 
we give our lives; we perfect a serv- 
ice for the benefit of the world at 
large. They, mind you, are the ones 
who call us fools. But stick to it, 
boys.” 

Official Department reports show 
many cases similar to that of Capt. 
Hyde-Pearson, where pilots have faced 
injury or death with the one hope that 
the mail may be delivered as scheduled. 

“Pilot Paul P. Scott was flying from 
Reno to Salt Lake City,” says a De- 
partment report of heroism in Air 





| 
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{which is very closely allied to this, he 
| said, is the comparative number of deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver. The full text 
of Mr. Woodcock’s statement follows: 

Upon being appointed to this office, I 
promised to see that the prohibition law 
would be enforced fairly, honestly, earn- 
estly and lawfully. That statement will 
remain my text. 

Twelve Districts 

The gountry has been divided into 12 
administrative districts or circuits. The 
boundaries of these are in most cases 
the same as the Federal circuit courts 
of appeal, the main differences being in 
the West. Because of the extent of ter- 
ritory there, two new circuits have been 
created. 

In each of these 12 circyits there is a 
Federal prohibition administrator, who 
is responsible for enforcement in that 
territory. He must be an outstanding 
man of vision, integrity and administra- 
tive ability. After laying down certain 
principles, I shall hold each of these 12 
officials responsible for carrying them 
out in their respective territories. 

Under each administrator, there are 
a number of deputy administrators, 
whose jurisdiction coincides generally 
with that of a United States district 
court. Thus, wherever there is a deputy 
administrator, there will also be a United 
States attorney. These deputy adminis- 
trators command what is really the en- 
forcement unit. They report to the ad- 
ministrator and are responsible directly 
to him. The administrator’s duty will 
be primarily one of supervision and di- 
rection of the deputy administrators un- 
der him. 

The deputy administrators command 
directly the investigators and agents 
who gather evidence of violations of the 
prohibition laws. If enforcement condi- 
tions are bad in a particular Federal 
district, the deputy administrator there 
must make an explanation. 

In addition to this organization, there 
are 12 groups of special agents located 
at strategic points throughout the United 
States and reporting directly here. 
There are about 200 of these men. They 
are believed to have special qualifica- 
tions for the investigation of larger and 
more far-reaching conspiracies. They 
are expected to do this kind of work, 
cooperating, however, with the adminis- 
trators in whose circuit they may be 
working. The administrator may call 
upon them for special assistance. 

From these groups I expect much in 
the way of detecting the larger and more 
important organizations of violators and 
particularly that class of cases where 
there is collusion with the local author- 
ities. 

There are today about 2,700 people in 
this Bureau, organized as I have out- 
lined. I think the number is probably 
too small, but I prefer to await the re- 
sult of experience before saying that 
definitely. 

I wish first of all to make this army 
|as efficient as iS possible. I want the 
investigators and agents to be the best 
trained body of detectives in the world, 
|I have placed the standard as high as is 
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“Needs of Indian |Drop in Temperature Fails ' 


Education Told 
After Inspection 


Commissioner Rhoads Says 
Federal Service Should Be 


To Halt Progress of. Drought 


Weather Bureau Says Only Heavy Rains Can Save Crops, 
Many of Which Have Already Suffered 
Irreparable Damage 
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Rabbit Farming 
Is Said to Show 


‘World Wheat Is 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


Estimated — 











Site for Town 





a. 


To Equal That of Last Year| At Boulder Dam Eo 





Wide Expansion Department of Agriculture Predicts That Carryover Next 
_ Year Will Probably Be Below Present 





Production of Domestic Ani- 


mals Declared to Have Be-| 


Level of Stocks 
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Not Yet Chosen 





‘|Acting Commissioner Dent 


Says Work Will Not Be- 


gin for 60 Days; Three 
Locations Considered 


come Valuable Food and 
Fur Industry 


; 1.4 inches; Mississippi had 2.2 inches‘ but there was decided deterioration else- | 


this July against a single lower record ,; where; much of the extreme southwest 
of 1.7 in 1924. |is beyond recovery, but rains very soon 


sumption would further reduce the world) it is this year, but it does not seem likely 
carryover. World trade of the coming|that the combination of circumstances 
year will probably be increased not only | which resulted in a reduced wheat con- 


Reorganized to Separate 
Varying Functions 
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Reorganization of the Office of Indian 

Affairs so that the purely administrative 
side may be separated from the educa- 
tional will be necessary in the achieve- 
ment of the best results in promoting 
Indian education, Commissioner Charles 
J. Rhoads’ stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior July 30 upon his re- 
turn from an extended inspection trip. 
At present, Mr. Rhoads said, the admin- 
istrative features constitute the major 
work of the office. 
_ Mr. Rhoads, in commenting upon the 
criticism of Indian education raised in 
discussions by the’national advisory com- 
mittee on education with reference to 
a lack of coordination between the 
branches of the Government dealing with 
the anthropology and education of In- 
dians, declared that this lack of coordi- 
nation was due to the growth of Indian | 
service rather than to any other cause. 
He said he agreed that closer coopera- 
tion between the related branches of the 
Government in handling questions of this | 
kind was necegsary. 

A mistake that was made in the early 
history of Indian education, the Com- 
missioner continued, was the attempt to 
impose upon 300,000 persons of a widely 
different inheritance and racial eharac- 
teristics the educational system of 120,- 
000,000 people surrounding them. Peo- 
ple unequipped to deal with Indian cul- 
ture were sent forth by the Civil Service 
to instruct them in a culture wholly 
alien to them, he pointed out. 

New Education Policy 

The policy now is to educate the In- 
dian along lines best suited to his abil-) 
ities, Mr. Rhoads explained. Such a sys- 
tem of education must take into account 
the different conceptions of these people} 
towards property. Indians have little} 
conception of ownership beyond that of | 
a few personal possessions, he said. 

Indians show a remarkable aptitude 
with their hands and it has been found 
that they become splendid mechanics | 
and skilled workmen in similar voca-| 
tions, Mr. Rhoads explained. By in- 
creased appropriations their education in 
this direction is being promoted, he 
added. ' 

Specialists thoroughly acquainted with 
the anthropological and cultural charac- 
teristics of the Indian, working in har- 
mony with educators equipped to handle 
this single problem apart from the 
purely administrative matters, have been 
suggested as an advisory council to fa- 
cilitate progress in their education, Mr. 
Rhoads stated. 




















Pilot’s Suspension 


Reduced by Director 


Aeronautics Branch Accepts 
Bermuda Flight Explanation 





Satisfied with Mr. Williams’ explana- 
tion, the Director of Air Regulation, Gil- 
bert B. Budwig, of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Comermee, | 
has reduced the period of suspension of 
Roger Q. Williams from 90 to 7 days, |} 
it-was announced on behalf of the Aero- 
nautics Branch July 30. ' 

Mr. Williams was charged with vio- 
lating the air commerce regulations 
when he flew over Bermuda during his 
nonstop, round-trip flight from New 
York June 29, without having received 
permission to pass over British terri- 
tory. Formal protest by Bermudan au- 
thorities, the Aeronautics Branch dis- 
closed July 28, resulted in a suspension 
of Williams’ transport license and 
“grounding” of the trans-Atlantic flier 
for a 90-day period. 

Taking advantage of the 20-day pe- 
riod allowed in which to request a hear- 
ing, Mr. Williams. the Aeronautics 
Branch stated July 30, called the direc- 
tor of air regulation by telephone from 
New York City on July 29 and explained 
the circumstances which brought about 
the suspension. 

The following telegram, sent Mr. Wil- 
liams by Mr. Budwig July 29, was made 
public July 30 at the Aeronautics Branch: 

“Supplementing telephone conversa- 
tion in light of your explanation the pe- 
riod of suspension your transport license 
is reduced to seven days. License should 
be delivered to Supervisor Willets, who 
will return it on expiration suspension 
period. Confirmation by letter follows.” 





These figures are subject to revision, | would save much of the Indiana crop. 
Mr. Kicer said, the final records to be | In Illinois there was also further dete- 
available after Aug. 1. | rioration, being progressively worse from 

The weekly weather and crop review | North to south; there is much firing and 
follows in full text: ;many reports of tassels burned white, 


Extremely warm and mostly dry| ? 
weather coutinaal throughout the weeks ver on j : : 
though much lower temperatures had! The larger part of the crop in Missouri 
overspread most of the interior of the | has been ruined, and much will not even 
country at its close, bringing relief from | make silage, though a small amount of 
the long hot period. Temperatures of | late corn was help. | by showers during 
100 degrees, or higher, were revorted|the week, In Oklahoma much upland 
from some sections east of the Rocky|corn has been burned beyond recovery 


especially on uplands, with loss already 


Mountains every day of the week, with|and bottom lands are beginning to burn, | 


the heat wave culminating in the inte-| while in Kansas showers brought only 
rior valleys the last two days when max-|temporary relief, with ‘the moisture 
imum temperatures over large areas, as| mostly evaporated by high temperatures, 
reported from first-order stations, ranged | and the entire State again needing rain. 
from 102 degrees te 108 degrees. In Nebraska much of the corn crop is 

The week, as a whole, averaged mark- | Still fair, but damage has been heavy, 
edly warmer than normal from the|and further suffering is reported from 
Plains States eastward, with the most|South Dakota. Iowa was mostly hot and 
abnormal conditions appearing in the|dry during the week, with all previous 
middle Atlantic area and from the north- | heat records broken over a large area, 
ern portions of the central Gulf States|and only small sections receiving rains 


northward over the Ohio and Mississippi|of any importance; corn deteriorated! 


valleys. Over this large area the weekly | further in the south and west, with the 
mean temperatures were 6 degrees to 8 | crop well into critical tasseling and silk- 
degrees above normal, and in the middle: ing stages and many tassels and leaves 
Atlantic section they were as much as|burned white; the heaviest damage oc- 
9 degrees above. In the extreme North-| curred in the southwest where extremely | 
east and in a en — < | hot, dry weather has prevailed. 
the country moderate Summer weather I e 
prevailed; in fact, in some northeastern Need of Rain Felt 

In Cotton Sections 


localities the temperature did not reach 
80 degrees during the entire week, while : , 

in Gulf coast districts the maxima ranged| Temperatures were mostly high in the 
mostly from 88 degrees to about 90 de-|northern Cotton Belt, but moderate in 
grees, the south. 
Rainfall Largely 

Of Local Character 








| Valley. but in the western belt the week 
’ ‘ idedly lo-| 75 practically rainless. 
Rainfall was again of a decidedly In Texas there was appreciable rain at 


cal character. Moderate to generous : i r 
showers were rather well distributed in | only one-sixth of the reporting stations 
and cotton deteriorated, or made only 


st of the Mississippi | : 
ee at poor progress, in the northern two-thirds 


River, while helpful rains occurred in 3 z 

the Mississippi Valley from extreme | OF the State, with complaints of small) 
: thward. Much of | Plants, bolls shedding, and premature | 
western Tennessee eee ; opening. In the southern third progress 
the western Lake region, including most | was mostly very good, but with some 
of Wisconsin, reported rather general| complaints of shedding. In Oklahoma 
and beneficial showers. In addition,!the week was dry and hot and cotton 
some central Appalachian Mountain dis- deteriorated or made very little growth; 
tricts, especially southwestern Virginia, plants are still fruiting on lowlands, but 








Light to moderate showers|jmproved them for these purposes as 
; were the rule east of the Mississippi|compared with their relatives, the com-| 


had good rains, while moderate, though 
rather locally-distributed amounts, were 
reported from Kansas arid parts of Mis- 


have wilted during the day on dry up- 
lands, with some shedding; the general 
condition of the crop ranges from poor 


souri, Otherwise, there were a few iso- 
lated rains, but generally droughty con- 
ditions continue; the rainfall that oc- 
curred afforded only temporary relief in| 
the droughty section. 

The weather of the week brought some 
temporary relief through local showers 
to a few sections of the country, but, in 
general, droughty conditions were not 
only unrelieved on anything like a perma- 
nent basis, but were actually intensified 
over large areas by the abnormally high 
temperatures. Rainfall in most sections 
of the countrv has been extremely scanty 
in July, with deoughty conditions prevail- 
ing over large areas at the beginning, 
and, in addition, three extremely hot 
waves have followed one another in suc- 
cession. These combinations have made 


= fairly good, depending on soil mois- 
ure. 

In Arkansas growth was good in most 
of the north and east because of ben- 
eficial showers, and on most lowlands 
elsewhere, but otherwise cotton deteri- 
orated, while in Louisiana plants were 
making but little advance. East of the 
Mississippi River showers were ben- 
eficial in many places, though some sec- 
tions still need rain. In most parts of 
this area progress of the crop during 
the week was fair to good, though in 
some of the drier sections it was poor, 
or with some actual deterioration. The 
first bale has been marketed from 
Georgia, and in Texas north to Rusk 
County. 

Pastures and meadows 








extremely unfavorable conditions for 
agriculture in many places. During the 
month temperatures of 100 degrees, or 
higher, have” been reported from first- 
order Weather Bureau stations on four 
to six days in the middle Atlantic area 
and from six to as many as 15 days in 
nearly all sections from the northern 
portions of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and northeastern Texas northward 
over the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and 
plains States to eastern South Dakota. 
The excessive heat quickly evaporated 
the small amount of rain received 
through local showers, ahd the situation 
for unmatured crops is extremely bad in 
many sections, with much irreparable 
damage. 

The lower temperatures that were 
overspreading the country at the close 
of the week will be beneficial in most 
places only through the checking of the 
rapid deterioration of unmatured crops, 
and making more tolerable living condi- 
tions, but no actual benefit can be de- 
rived without general and generous rains 
over widespread areas. Showers during 
the week were helpful in the east Gulf 
and South Atlantic States, parts of the 
central Appalachian Mountain section, 
and the Northeast,’ and they were more 
generous in portions of the western Lake 
region, especially in Wisconsin, but 
otherwise they were mostly of a local 
character, without widespread benefit. 
The usual Summer rains are occurring 
in the more southwestern section of the 
country, but the 
generally dry. 











Northwest continued 





Civil Service Statute 
On Pensions Revised 





Time Limit on Applications 
For Annuities Extended 


The period for civil service retirement 
claims has been extended by a new law 
to Sept. 30, according to a statement on 
July 30 by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The statement follows in full text: 

The amended civil service retirement 
law, effective July 1, 1930, provides an 
opportunity for relief of those Federal 
civil employes entitled to annuity under 
the act who lost their possible benefit 
by failing to comply with a provision 
of the retirement law relating to appli- 
cation for retirement after separation 
from the service because of disability. 

Under the law in force prior to July 
1, 1930, an employe who had at least 15 
vears of service and who was separated 
because of disability was allowed six 
months from the date of his separation 
to make application for retirement an- 
nuity. Failing to make application within 
six months, his claim became invalid. 

Those who thus lost their retirement 
annuity are given a further opportunity 


to make claim under a provision of the! 


new law. The provision reads: “Any 
empleye who heretofore has failed to file 
an application for retirement within six 
months after separation from the serv- 
ice, may file such application within three 
months after the effective date of this 
act. 

Tne period July 1 to Sept. 30, 1930, 
covers the time during which these ap- 
plications for retirement benefit must be 
made. The provision of the new law af- 


fects those separated for disability after | 


at least 15 years of service who failed to 


Winter Wheat Harvest 
Is Nearing Completion 

Winter wheat harvest is nearing com- 
pletion to the northern limits of the belt 
and threshing is advancing under gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions. 
While there was considerable deteriora- 
tion of late Spring wheat due to the hot, 
dry weather, harvesting the early crop 
is well advanced and some has been 
threshed; small grains are reported 
mostly beyond further damage in South 
; Dakota, while Spring wheat is ripening 
ifast in Montana. Oats have been largely 
gathered to the northern limits of the 
belt, while threshing returns vary widely; 
premature ripening was noted in Mon- 
tana, with some burning. Early flax 
ripened rapidly, but the ea crop needs 
rain badly. There was some further 
abandonment of rice in Arkansas due 
to dryness, but rains were of benefit in 
Louisiana. Plowing and disking for 
Winter wheat made excellent advance in 
Kansas. 


Heat and Drought 
Damaging Corn 


} 
Showers in the western Corn Belt, 
especially in Kansas, and beneficial rains 
in some north-central districts, notably 
in Wisconsin and some near-by lécalities, 
were helpful, but, in general, heat and 
drought continued, with further serious 
harm to the corn crop. The cooler 
weather which, at this writing, is moving 
jover the belt from the West will be 
| beneficial only in checking deterioration, 
but no widespread improvement will come 
without general and generous rainfall 

soon. ; 
In Ohio serious and irreparable injury 
is reported from the greater portion of 
the State, with stalks tasseling at about 


fi 





make application for retirement within 
six months after the date of their sep- 
aration. 


half their usual height and pollination 
very imperfect. !n Indiana showers im- 


proved the situation in the extreme north, 


practically ; 
everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
are badly burned and brown and are af- 
fording hardly any feed; in the northern 
mountain area there is a shortage of 
water, with rain badly needed, but in 


The production of domestic rabbits in 
the United States has become an exten- 
sive and valuable food and fur industry, 
according to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 
| In color and flavor of meat, domestic 
|Yabbit is so superior to wild rabbit: that 
it seems to be an entirely different arti- 
cle of food, falling in the class with pqul- 
try because of its delicate flavor and pro- 
| tein content. 

Rabbit Farms Established 

M4ny rabbit farms have been estab- 
lished, especially in the western States, 
{and now rabbit is available as food 
[throughout the year. Palatable at an 
{early age, domestic rabbits are marketed 
jas “fryers” when 8 or 10 weeks old, 


|accompanying a series of rabbit recipes 
| just prepared for the general public. The 
statement follows in full téxt: 
| The production of domestic rabbits in | 
;this country has become an extensive 
and valuable industry. It is most highly | 
developed in the western States, where | 
|single large rabbitries keep several thou- 
sand animals, and the meat is served; 
regularly in hotels and restaurants as} 
well as in homes. Located throughout | 
the country are many smaller rabbit 
farms that make available a supply of} 
this meat throughout the year, although 
heaviest production is during Fall and| 
Winter. . 
Domestic rabbits are utilized for both| 
meat and fur. Breeding has greatly | 





mon wild cottontail and our native 
hares, or jack rabbits. Produced under 
conditions that favor rapid growth, the 
young hutch-raised rabbits reach an 
average weight of 4 pounds at 8 weeks, 
of age—a size equal to or larger than| 
that of cottontails in three times as long 
a period. Hutch-raised domestic rabbits 
have been free also from the disease 
tularemia, which has been contracted in 
some cases by persons handling wild rab- 
bits. ° 
Flavor Is Superior 

In color and flavor of meat, domestic 
rakbit is so superior to wild as to seem 
an entirely different article of food. All 
the meat on a domestic rabbit is white| 
and delicately flavored throughout. In 
food value, rabbit falls in the class with 


‘the Bureau announces in a statement! At that time it appeared that the small 


by an augmented consumption, but also 
through importing countries building up 
their stocks of wheat. Indeed exports 
thus far in July indicate that world trade 
is already beginning to recover from its 
recent low levels. 

| The present bmnrdensome carryover | 
had its origin in the large world crop of | 
1927-28 which resulted in a large carry- 
over into the crap year 1928-29. Very; 
large crops in 1928-29 greatly increased | 
the already large carryover, and the 
| world carryover last; year was by far the 
largest on record. A year ago, how- 
ever, it had become evident that the 
wheat crop of Canada and the Spring 
wheat crop ofthe Wnited States would 
be small, and the wheat trade generally 
recognized that the world crop of 1929-30 
would be a comparatively small one. 


! 


crop might result in the amount carried 
over in the 1930-31 crop year being re- 
duced to about normal levels. 

However, a combimation of circum- 
stances including a world-wide business 
depression accompanied by falling prices { 
of all commodities, vestrictions placed by 
many importing countries upon imports 
of wheat from other parts of the world, 
the decline in silver exchange, and large 
crops of other foodstuffs and of feed 
grains in Europe, resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the amount o¥ wheat consumed 
during the past year and in an even 
greater reduction in the amount ofswheat 
which the importing countries have taken! 
from the other parts oi: the world. 


Decrease Predicted 
In Present Surpius 

As the 1929-30 crop season was draw- 
ing to a close, the realization that wheat 
stocks in exporting «countries had not 
been reduced to norm:al levels added to 
the discouragement of an already over-} 
burdened wheat trade and prices in the | 
United States have saa‘ged to the lowest 
levels since 1914. 

Despite the world-wide business de-| 
pression and other un:avorable circum-! 
stances, last year’s cai‘ryover has been 
reduced by about 100,01)0,000 bushels. If 
the world crop should turn out as now 
seems probable, a total disappearance 
equal to last year’s would leave the 
carryover about the saine next July as 














poultry and other meats as a source of 
efficient protein. 


Most of the domestic rabbits are mar- 
keted at 8 to 10 weeks of age, and are 
then termed “fryers.” The bones of these 
quickly grown rabbits are very brittle, 
and in preparing the meat for cooking 
care should be taken to break them in 
such a way that they do not sliver. Like 
young chickens and tender steaks and| 
chops, young rabbits can be cooked by 
the quick methods of frying or broiling. 
The older rabbits need longer, slower 
cooking, They are excellent served in 
fricassees, casserole dishes, rabbit pie, 
croquettes, salad, chop suey, and all the 
other ways adapted to mature fowl and 
the less tender cuts of meat. If first 
simmered until tender, these older rab- 
bits may also be fried in butter, smoth- 
ered in individual casseroles, and used 
in a number of other dishes for short- 
order service in restaurants and hotels, 


as well as to give variety to the home 


the Southwest range conditions are still} peny. 


unsatisfactory. Minor crops are also 
seriously affected by dryness in the above 





Ireland maintained cold, cloudy weather, 


Campaign to Expand Sales 
Of Coffee Now \\nder Way; 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 


will not be completed until early this 
Fall. World deliveries for consumption 
during the year 1929-30 aggregated 
about 23,554,000 bags, it was pointed 
out. 

Imports of coffee into the United 
States from January to June 17, 1930, 
amounted to 787,518,000 pounds, while 
those for the initial six mon ‘hs of 1929 
aggregated 763,624,000 pound.s. 

Among the various interests which 
are conducting coffee consumption cam- 
paigns is the Brazilian-American coffee 
promotion committee, with leadquar- 
ters in New York City. Durin;z the year 
1929-30 this committee prepared and dis- 
tributed information on how to make 
coffee, how to serve coffee, iced coffee, 
coffee cocktails, and coffee flavors in 
cooking. The organization also spon- 
sored radio talks and moving; picture 





areas, although local sections were ben- 
efited by showers. Tobacco has_ been 
seriously injured by dryness in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, while 
the crop is uneven in Wisconsin; in Ken- 
tucky forced cutting is under way in the 
northern part, while dark tobacco is in 
fair condition, but yellowing. 


Reports on Rainfall 
From Foreign Lands 


Weather in agricultrual sections of 
other countries: Argentina (for the week 
ending July 28).—Temperatures were 
near normal in the grain sections of Ar- 


with pronounced excess of rain over Eng- 
land, except in extreme _ scuthwest. 
Warmer after 24th as_ high-pressure 
wedge passed eastward. Sunshine aggre- 
gates very deficient, except in extreme 
southwestern Ireland. 





Madras: Precipitation moderate to heavy 


Orissa: Heavy rains in parts, light to 
moderate elsewhere; more rain needed 
some places; crops good. Punjab: Moc- 
erate precipitation in sections, which 
were beeficial; crops average good, 
though there was some insect damage. 
United Provinces: General rains; crops 


India (for the week ending July 26).—) is destined for the United States. 


gentina, the mean for the northern zone 
being 50 degrees, or 1 degree 
normal, while that of 46 degrees for the 
south was exactly normal. Precipitation 
was deficient in both areas, no rain be- 
ing reported from the north, while only 
0.1 inch occurred in the south. 

Australia (for the week ending July 
28).—Further useful rains in all wheat 
| areas. 

England (for the week ending July 
28.)—Almost stationary “low” in south- 
ern North Sea and anticyclone west of 





Herd of Musk-oxen From Greenland 
Ordered for Introduction Into Alaska 


Biological Survey Seeks to R 
By Indiscrim 


Musk-oxen, exterminated in Alaska 
by indiscriminate killing, will be intro- 
duced again into that territory through 
the purchase of a number of the animals 
from Greenland by the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, according to a statement on 
ane 30 by the Department of Agricul- 
ure. 


Musk-ox meat is of excellent quality, | 


and the domestication of the animals in 
Alaska is thought to be possible, says 
the Department’s statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

An order for a herd of 30 musk-oxen, 
to be obtained in Greenland and intro- 
duced into Alaska, has recently been 


‘| placed with an experienced collector by 


the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, pursuant to an appropriation by 
| the last session of Congress of $40,000 
for establishing an experimental herd of 
these animals in the Territory. 

They will be delivered in New York, 
whence they will be shipped under the 
care of a representative of the Biological 
| Survey, via Seattle, Wash., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. They will live in a large in- 
| closure set aside by President Hoover 
| for use in investigations of reindeer and 
musk-oxen, and will be cared for by men 


acquainted with the peculiar problems | 
of feeding,*breeding and management of 


animals under Alaskan conditions. 

| This action marks the culmination 
after several years of efforts to acquire 
3 herd of musk-oxen for Alaska for ex- 
perimental purposes, with a view to 
their domestication and utilization. Such 
action has been advocated by many in- 








below | 


good, though damaged some by insects 
in places. Central Provinces: Moderate 
to heavy precipitation some portions and 
light rains elsewhere, with more needed. 
Bengal: Light to moderate rains and 
more needed in parts; crops good. Bom- 
i bay: Rainfall seasonable, light in some 
places and no rain elsewhere; crops only 
fair in sections and needing more rain, 
with some insect damage. Sind: Some 
rain, and heavy flood damage in parts. 
| Assam: Temperatures moderate; crops 
fair. . 





eplace Animals Exterminated 
inate Killings 


terested individuals as well as by the 
territorial legislature. 

Musk-oxen, says the Biological Sur- 
vey, resemble small-sized buffalo, and 
are the most truly’ Arctic of all the large 
mammals.occurring in North America. 
Prior to about 1800, they existed in 
goodly numbers in northern Alaska, but 
are now entirely extinct there, as a re- 
sult of indiscriminate killing by ex- 
plorers, traders, and natives equipped 
with rifles instead of the primitive bows 
and arrows formerly used. 


They have persisted in limited num- 


films on coffee. 


According to the division, Bzazil fur- 
nishes from two-thirds to threw-fourths 
of the coffee produced througliout the 
world, and about 50 per cent of the 
coffee moving out of the Braziliiin ports 


steer emesis tne ET 


In a recent survey by the <¢'omestic 


in parts; crops fair to good. Bihar and| commerce division, it was revealed that 


there is a relatively large vokume of 
coffee sold over retailers’ countwrs. It 
was found that coffee sales aci:ounted 
for about 3 per cent of the tatal re- 
ceipts of the grocery stores. R eeeipts 
from coffee sales varied widely among 
the stores suveyed, ranging from 1.5 to 
4.75 per cent of total business. 


An analysis of all purchases of the! 
regular credit customers of fepre senta- 
tive group of stores revealed thiit ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of this chass of 
customers were frequent purchaswrs of 
coffee. « 


The analysis of the relative sales of 
93 different items, i. e., one size of one 
brand, or one price of bulk coffer, re- 
vealed that the 26 stores whose bus iness 
was analyzed had 10 per cent o;° the 
items accounting for two-thirds of the 
total sales, while two-thirds of the ‘items 
brought in only 10 per cent of the total 
money received from coffee. 

While coffee was found to be quile an 
active commodity on the retailer’s 
shelves and productive of profit on a col- 
lective basis in all of the stores sur- 
veyed, there was wide variance in the 
return in different coffee items. 

It was pointed out that all of the in- 
dividual coffee items which failed to 
make the standard return, i. e., to pay 
the proprietor for salary, rent, and’ in- 
terest, in addition to cost of goods .and 
; Operating expenses, had low sales wol- 
ume and small turnover. 


Civil Service Blanks 


eo emia 


sumption during the past year will again 
hold consumption to as tow a level. Both 
a recovery from the present business 
depression and the normal upward trend 
in world wheat consumption are likely 
to result in an increased use of wheat. 
Hence, it seems altogether probable that 
a year from now the world carryover 
may be much below its present level. 
Crop and weather condition reports 


indicate that the Northern Hemisphere 
wheat crop exclusive of Russia and 
China may be about 50,000,000 bushels 
greater this year than in 1929 but well 
below the record crop of 1928. Produc- 
tion in the 15 countries so far reported 
totals 1,923,694,000 bushels against 1,- 
860,877,000 bushels in 1929.  Practi- 
cally all of this increase is in India. 


The July 1 conditions in the United | River. 


States indicated a crop of 807,000,000 


bushels, approximately the same as the|si 


crop harvested in 1929. 


The crop in Canada is now at the 
critical period of growth and although 
present conditions would indicate a crop 
of perhaps 60,000,000 to 75,000,000 
bushels greater than the 300,000,000 


bushels harvested in 1929, much will de- | 
pend on weather conditions during the; 
A continuation of the! 


next few weeks. 
hot dry weather experienced during the 
early part of July would reduce the 
prospects materially. 


Reduction in Foreign 
Harvest Is Expected 


Eight European countries have reported 
a total production of 651,000,000 bushels 
against 645,000,000 bushels a year ago 
but indicated reductions in other coun- 
tries would reduce the total European 
crop, aside from Russia, about 70,000,- 
000 bushels below last year. Harvesting 


of the Winter crop had been started in 
the Danubian countries by the middle 
of July and the yields and the quality 
of the grain are reported to be surpassing 
previous expectations. Germany has 


seeded the largest acreage since the! 


war and the outlook is for a better 
crop than last year and probably equal to 


Construction of the town for workera 
at the Boulder Dam project on the Coloe 
rado River will not start for at least 
60 days, the Acting Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, P. W. Dent, stated orally July 
30 at the Department of the Interior. 

Three sites are being considered for 
the city, for which a name has not yet 
been selected, Mr. Dent said. One of 
these is at the dam site, another is three 
miles distant, while the third is at what 
is called the “Summit,” where the 23- 
mile branch line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad will terminate. 


Water Mains To Be Laid 


When the site for the town has beth: 


chosen, it will be surveyed, laid out and 
graded, the Acting Commissioner as- 
serted. Water mains and a sewage sys- 
tem will then be installed, for which 
water will be pumped from the Colorado 


The only persons now working at the 
te of the development are surveying 
parties, although hundreds of applica- 
tions for work on the project pour into 
the office of the Bureau of Reclamation 
daily, according to the acting head. Jobs 
will not be available, he explained, until 
all preliminary work is out of the way 
and contracts have been let. 

It is not likely that large numbers of 
draft animals will be needed during con- 
struction of the dam, it was declared. 
Trucks and machinery will haul most 
of the material which has to be moved. 

Must Haul Rock Away 

Much of the rock which will be taken 
out in the construction of four tunnels 
will have to be transported a consider- 
able distance before it can be disposed 
of. A number of sidings and branch 
tracks will be necessary, Mr. Dent said. 

The Government will probably have 
to build a cog railway from “the Suni- 
mit” to the damsite, because of the 
rugged topography of the country, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dent. Ordinary locomo- 
tives could not operate on such steve 
grades, he said. The Union Pacific will 
shortly have its 23-miles of branch line 
under way and it will likely be near coin- 
pletion by the time materials are needed 
at the dam. A highway is also available 
over which material may be shipped in 
by truck, it was pointed out. 


the good crop harvested in 1928, , 


In Prussia, which furnished about 60 


lowa’s Population 


-_-_a— 


per cent of the total German wheat crop, 





production has been officially estimated 
at 85,000,000 bushels against 72,000,000 
bushels in 1929. In France and Italy, 
the two most important producing 
countries aside from Russia, weather 
conditions have been unfavorable to the 
crop during a large part of the Spring 
and Summer. The Italian crop has 


been officially estimated at 220,000,000! 


bushels, but some trade estimates are 
as low as 200,000,000 bushels compared 
with 261,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1929. No official estimate of the French 
crop has been issued but trade estimates 
now range from 248,000,000 to 257,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with the 1929 
official estimate of 320,000,000 bushels 
which many belive was too low. Latest 
reports from Denmark and the Scanda- 


Gains 2.7 Per Cent 





Only One of 19 Cities in State 
* Reports Decrease 





Preliminary population figures for 
Iowa show a gain in population of 63,- 
879, or 2.7 per cent during the pest 
decade, according to a statement issued 
July 30 by the Bureau of the Census. 
The population increased from 2,404,021 
to 2,467,900 during the 10-yéar period, 
it was stated. 

Of the 99 counties in Iowa, 49 showed 
a decrease in population, it was pointed 


navian countries were favorable. 
The State planning commission of the 
- S. S. R. in a report issued July 1 
stated that the condition of the wheat 


U. 


out, while only one of the 19 cities in the 
State, with populations of more than 
10,000, reported a loss. The city that 
reported a decline in population during 
the decade was Boone, which dropped 


crop, especially Winter wheat was con- 
siderably above average. 

Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis report a 
total crop of 58,000,000 bushels, 20 per 
cent below the 1929 crop and 14 per cent 
below the 1928 crop. About 75 to 80 per 
cent of the what crop in these countries 
is durum. 

The outlook for the feed grain crops in 
both Europe and North Africa is for 


smaller crops than last year which would! 


tend to increase the demand for wheat. 
_ It is too early to forecast the crops 
in the Southern Hemisphere. A record 
acreage has been reported sown in Aus- 
tralia, but this may include wheat sown 


ble with acreages reported as harvested 
for grain. According to reports received 


for hay and hence may not be compara- | 


from 12,451 to 11,874, it was stated. 

Des Moines, the largest city in the 
State, increased from 126,468 to 142,469, 
a gain of 12.6 per cent. Newton, with 
a percentage-increase of 74.5 per cent, 
reported the largest percentage gain. 
Of the 19 cities, 16 of them had popula- 
tions of more than 10,000 in 1920, it was 
shown. 





Agriculture, growing conditions in Aus- 
tralia are favorable. Conditions in Ar- 
gentina are also generally better than a 
year ago. 

The total wheat acreage in 26 coun- 
tries so far reported is 205,293,000 acres 
against 205,333,000 acres in 1929. The 
acreage in 24 Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries is reported at 186,647,000 acres, a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent from the 189,- 








through | the International Institute of 


482,000 acres in 1929. 
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Given to Charwomen 





Three Thousand Apply for 200 | 





bers in northern Canada, eastern Green- 
land, and some of the Arctic islands, 
and are protected in Canada on several 
reservations established by the govern- 
ment. 

Musk-oxen on exhibition in zoos in 
New York and Washington have proved 
to be gentle and easily tamed. Musk-ox 
meat, when properly dressed at the right 
time of year, is of excellent quality and 
similar to beef and buffalo meat. 

Information obtained in range inves- 
tigations by the Biological Survey indi- 
;}eates that the forage on the treeless 

Alaskan plains where musk-oxen, once 
/roamed is suitable for them. 

Musk-oxen kept in captivity have 
root on hay and on carrots and other 


Hence their domestication 
| in Alaska is thought to be possible. Theiz 


root crops. i 


introduction there will restore a meat- 
producing animal that can utilize nat- 
ural forage and cultivated foods dif- 
ferent from those consumed by reindeer, 
the Biological Survey believes. 





Federal Positions 


Application blanks for positions ¢is 
charwomen in Government buildings wei e 
given to 1,000 women at the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission July 30, while nearly 
twice this number were turned awa}, 


| because of the limited number of blanks, 
' it was stated orally at the Commission. 
| Approximately 200 jobs will be avail-- 
able during the coming fiscal year, if 
was pointed out, because of the Govern. 


ment building program and occupation | 


of the new Department of Commerce 
building. Wages for the jobs are set at 
$90 a month. 

The application division of the Com- 
{mission supervised the distribution of 
| blanks, with Herbert E. Morgan, James 


Barr Jr., and Edward L. Bennet, officials | 


of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
people, the following founded this publication as its sole owners: 


Mrs. MepILL McCorMIck 
JuLius ROSENWALD 
ALBERT D. LASKER 
ALBERT SPRAGUE 

Puiuie H. GADSDEN 
FreperIc W. ALLEN 
JAMES W. GERARD 
SAMUEL S. FELS 

Rosert C. SCHAFFNER 
Mary Roperts RINEHART 
RoBert LANSING 

WALTER P. Cooxe 

Miss ANNE MorGAN 
MurRY GUGGENHEIM 
WILuIAM B. WILSON 
SAMUEL INSULL 

James D, PHELAN 

Mrs. ELMER SCHLESINGER 
Rosert H. PatcuHin 

Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 
ALLAN C, RINEHART 
JOHN E. Rice 


Owen D. YounG 
CHARLES EvANS HUGHES 
Epwarp W. Bok 

Miss BELLE SHERWIN 
BERNARD M. BarUcH 

E, A. DEEDS 

CLARENCE H, MACKAY 
Van S. MERLE-SMITH 
FRANK L. PoLk 

Davip LAWRENCE 

JoHN Hays HAMMOND 
JouHN W. Davis 

W. M. RITTER 

Mrs. J. BorDEN HARRIMAN 
JoserH S. FRELINGHUYSEN 
Mrs. LeRoy Sprincs 

F. TruBEE DAVISON 

H. P. WILson 

Victor WHITLOCK 

C. G. MARSHALL 
WILLARD SAULSBURY 
GEoRGE F. PorTEeR 


Otro H. KAHN 

Jesse H. JONES 
WALTER C, TEAGLE 
SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
Mrs. CHarves H. SABIN 
BRECKENRIDGE LONG 
GeEorcE F, RAND 
Seymour H. Knox 

E. T. MEREDITH 

C. Bascom SLEMP 
Wayne JOHNSON 
NorMan H., Davis 

Tra C, CoPLey 

Dr. STANLEY M, RINEHART 
CoLoneL E, M. House 
Water J. FAHY 

JOHN BARRETT 

Rosert S. BROOKINGS 
James L. Bray 

HuGH GRANT STRAUS 
Mrs. N. DE R, WHITEHOUSE 
T. M. Ropitun 





lof the Commission, in charge. Work 
was begun at 8:30, it was stated, and 
the final blank was in the hands of the 
thousandth woman at 8:55. 


B. F, YoAKUM 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JoHN W. WEEKS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ELMER SCHLESINGER 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
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Chinese Forces 


Found Fighting _ By Prohibition Administrator 
In Two Sectors 4. 7. 7. 


State Department 


nese and Communists 


The Chinese Nationalist government 
is now fighting on two fronts, cne in Cen- 
tral China and one in 
cording to an oral explanation of the 


background of Chinese disorders, given | 


by Willys R. Peck, of the far eastern 


division of the Department of State, 
July 30. 
Mr. Peck stated that there was no 


published evidence that any liason ex- 
isted between Russian communists and 
those claiming to be communists in cen- 
tral China, although there were many 
points of agreement in the literature, 
propaganda and slogans of both He 
said that there was no evidence of arms 
having been sent from Russia to China 
since 1927. 


* 


Mr. Peck’s oral explanation of the Chi- | 


nese political situation follows: 
“The fighting in Hunan, from which 
the Department of State received dis- 
patches yesterday, is conducted between 
forces calling themselves communists, on 


the one hand, and the nationalist gov- | 


ernment on the other. These communist 
forces are variously estimated up to 
60,000 men, and operate in bands of 
10,000 men each. ‘they announce that 
they are governed by communist prin- 
ciples, but how far they. really are, or 
how far they know anytning about com- 
munism, is hard to say. 

“Their tactics are the same as was 
reported from Changsha, recently, 


‘ 


namely, that of looting and destroying | 


especially confiscating 


bli roperty, 
ae n. After re- 


the property of weaithy me 


maining in one locality for a short time | 
they go somewhere else, never inviting | 


a fight with stronger forces. 

“The central provinces, along the 
Yangtze River, are the principaj area 
for the activity of the so-calied com- 
or sector of Chinese war- 
fare is in the north, where there is a 
coalition between the Christian General 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan, so- 


called model governor of Shansi province. | 


These two men, with a great many mili- 
tary allies, are carrying on a war against 
the nationalist government, and are sep- 
arated from them, roughly speaking, by 

“The principal object of the war is 
to get control of the railroads, because 
they can be used for the transportation 
of troops and supplies and _ also for rev- 
enue. At present the main fighting 1s 
in Shantung province and we have just 
had dispatcnes regarding the welfare of 
missionaries in ‘laian. These mission- 
aries have all been warned from time 
to time during the past few months that 


hostilities were imminent and that they | 


had better be ready to leave. Some of 
them left, but others have remained, 
Americans in Interior Warned 


“The American legation and consul- 
ates are under stanaing instruction to 
do everything they can by way of warn- 
ing and advice to American residents in 
the interior, but Americans at all times 
are entirely free to tollow their own de- 
sires in tne matter. Sometimes they 
follow our advice and leave and some- 
times they do not. : : 

“When Americans are living in ports, 
along rivers, or along the seacoast— 
places accessible to vessels—we always 
try to have a naval vessel present to 
evacuate them. We seldom it ever try 
to protect them in dangerous interior 
places. ‘The United States maintains 
seven wunboats on the Yangtze itor pro- 
tecting American citizens and four else- 
where, making a total of 11. There is 
a total naval complement of §30 vessels 
in Chinese waters, but mest of them 
are utilized for transportation purposes. 

“The customs jouses in ‘lientsin are 
controlled by Feng and Yen Hsi-shan and 
American importers doing business at 
that port pay customs to those military 
leaders. ‘The United States took | 
position wnen the customs was seized 
by the northern coalition that if it was 
functioning normally, it was not up to 
foreign merchants to question the 


legality of the faction who happens to} 


possess it. Tjis is the first instance 
“where an independent faction has seized 
a customs house in China. 

“For a few days the British Govern- 
ment ruled that British merchants should 
pay duties to the British consulate to 
be held for the Chinese Government 
which should eventually come into power, 
but very shortly it became apparent 
that a well organized customs house 
had been established by the northern 
coalition. The plan works out very well, 
since other customs houses have an ar- 
rangement that if duties are paid at one 
place it is not necessary to pay them 
at another. 

“The Department of State has no evi- 
dence of any connection between Rus- 
sian and Chinese communists, although 


inspection of Communist Party publica- | 


tions probably would reveal a great deal 
of interest in the Chinese situation and 


might claim some credit for what is g0- | 


ing on there.’ Whether there is actually 
any organic connection or support be- 


tween China and Russia the earns | 
The 


of State is not in a position to say. 
slogans regarding the division of prop- 
erty and so on are very much the same. | 

“The Department has heard of no mu- | 
nitions being transported to China from | 
Russia across the Gobi Desert since the 
Soviet embassy was raided in Peking in 
1927. At that time there were evidences 
that the Christian General owed some- 
body in Russia a lot of money for muni- 


’ 


tions.’ 








The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 30 





10:45 a. m.—Representative Bacon 
(Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., called to} 
discuss a proposal that American citi- 
zens be given preference over aliens in 
work on public construction. 

21 a. m.—The American Ambassador | 
to Cuba, F. H. Guggenheim, who is in 
the United States on leave of absence, 
called to pay his respects. 

“11:30 a. m.—G. Herbert MacMillan, of 
Los Angeles, called to discuss the oil | 
situation in southern California. 

12 m.—The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Walter E. Hope, called to pre- 
sént Earle E. May. 

12:45 p. m.—A committee from Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., headed by Dr. John Wesley 
Hill, Chancellor, called to present a de 
'axe set of Abraham Lincoln’s works, 
qe gift of the student body. 


Advices | 
Disclose No Evidence of: 
Connection Between Chi-., possible and I will not be satisfied until| throughout the land. 
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Woodcock Asserts 
Enforced ‘Fairly, 





[Continued 


that standard is reached. I think much 
of the criticism of prohibition in the 
United States is due to blunders and 
misconduct of agents and investigators, 
and that this in turn may be traced to 
a wrong system in selection and to lack 
‘of training after appointment. 

The method of selection has now, I 
am happy to say, been fixed by law; 
that is, through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I propose to follow the civii 
service rules, not only in letter, but in 
spirit. 


Intensive Instruction 
| Of Agents Planned 


But we do have an opportunity for 
training the men after they are selected. 
I propose that every agent shall have an 
intensive course of instruction under 
competent teachers in a school locally 
established for that purpose. On Sept. 
1 we will begin training in Washington 


| 


24 picked men as instructors. This 
course will last a month and will be 
thorough. The instruction will be given 


by our own experts, supplemented by a 
course in the art of teaching given by 
the best authority I can find. On Oct. 1 
two of these graduates will be sent to 
each administrative circuit. These two 


weeks in each judicial district in the cir- 
cuit, and all of the agents and investi- 
|} gators will be brought in in 
and required to take the course. They 
will be graded upon their work and the 
result placed upon their record. There 
will be a rigorous supervision of these 
schools by our headquarters. 

These schools are intended to train the 
{agents in methods of gathering evidence, 
in knowledge of the substantive law, and 
‘in habits of discipline. They are intended 

to bring home that integrity and intelli- 
gence are the qualities that we wish in 
|agents. They are intended to train the 
‘agents to act always as gentlemen, to 
use their brains rather than their brawn 
in discharging their duties. They will 
not use weapons except for defense. They 
are expected to aid in the building up 
lof an esprit de corps by showing the 
agents that the business of detecting 
crime is a profession in itself, in which a 
person may take pride. The schools are 
the medium through which I hope to im- 
press upon the agents my fundamental 
policy, that this law be enforced fairly, 
honestly, earnestly and lawfully. 

I base my hopes for success largely 
upon these schools. I hope to create a 
force of agents who will impress all by 
their intelligence, behavior, integrity and 
discipline. By discipline, I mean not 
only an outward obedience to a rule or 
order, but an inner desire to conform to 
the spirit of our policy. 

The next innovation is the system of 
daily reports. Each deputy administra- 
tor, whose territorial jurisdiction, you 
|will recall, coincides with that of the 
d&trict court, is required each day to 
send to these headquarters a report of 
the number of arrests, and of the va- 
rious stages of the progress of the cases 


on that day, both upon the criminal and! 


the civil side of the court. A copy of 
this goes to the administrator so that he 
may also know what is going on in his 
own jurisdiction. We will be able, thus, 
in Washington, to see what are the daily 
activities of the agents and the courts. 
Since some of the daily information in 
the report must be obtained from the 
district attorneys, deputy administra- 
tors will be required to keep in close 
touch with them. 

It is a simple matter of administration 
to compile these reports and thus have 
a graphic picture of our activities 
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En forcement Plan Outlined 





And Lawfully’ 


instructors will conduct a school of two} 


rotation | 
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Growers Agree 


| On Market Plan ! Senator 


‘Farm Board Announces 85 ' 
Per Cent of Producers: A 


Have Signed Agreement by the British parliament “is the begin- 


. : re ning of the debunking” which will go 
For Cooperative Agency | oh until that compact is viewed in Amer- 


fica just as. the Washington treaty of 


Federal Liquor Laws Will Be Johnson S$ 


Honestly, Earnestly 
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| ut But how ef¥ective 
these activities are is another and more 
difficult problem, whith we hope to solve 
by the newly created division of research 
and public instruction. The aim of our 
Bureau is not the number of people sen- 
tenced for violating the law, but a de- 
crease in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor in the United States. This letter 
is the real measure and test of our work. 
I hope through this Bureau to gather 
sufficient facts from which an intelligent} 
opinion can be had as to whether the 
consumption is lower than during the 
preprohibition period, and whether it is 
increasing or decreasing today. This is 
not an easy problem as I ralize only too 
well, but there are certain indexes which 
may be developed and studied. 

One of these is the comparative ar- : Seay: 
rests for intoxication. Such statistics ™&rketing plan effective. 
are not particularly satisfactory because| 1" ¢connectioygwith the proposed plan 
of the different standards applied, but | ¢@™paign was launched by cooperatives 
if intelligently compiled and the correct |0% Apr. 28 for the purpose of putting | 
comparisons made, they will help to an-| Under cooperative control at least 85 
swer the question. Another index which! Pe” cent of the tonnage of grapes grown 
is very closely allied to this is the com-| 12 California. Growers were asked to 
parative number of deaths from cirrho- | 1&2 a 10-year marketing contract agree- 
sis of the liver. Another index, and, ™g to turn over, through cooperatives, 
probably the most accurate of all so far; 2!! of their grapes to the Control Board, | 
Inc., of California, and to pay $1.50 a 





_ Grape growers of California represent- 
ing more than 85 per cent of the pro- 
duction of that Stiite have signed .on- 
tracts providing for cooperative market- | 
ing of grapes, the Federal Farm Board! 
announced July 30. : 

Under the terms of the cooperative 
contract, the agreement was not to be- 
come effective unless 85 per cent of pro-| 
duction was represented. The Board’s! 
statement follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announces 
that a sufficient number of growers have 
signed contracts to make the proposed | 
California grape industry cooperative! 





sition to ratification in the Senate, de- 
clared July 30. 

Treaty proponents “harped upon the 
British opposition” arguing that “a 
treaty so violently opposed by like par- 
ties in Great Britain and America must 
be an inspired and holy document,” de- 
clared the California Senator. who was 
one of 14 members of the Senate re- 
corded against ratification. 

Senator Johnson’s statement, which 
was issued at his office after he had left 
the city, follows in full text: 

Immediately after the Senate’s action 
on the London treaty comes the first ex- 
posure of part of the bunk used to ob- 
tain ratification. Only a short time 
ago, the State Department and every 
little man echoing what he was told to 
say, were harping upon the British op- 


again and again repeated that 
so violently opposed by like 
Great Britain and America 


a treaty 
parties in 
must be an 


as it goes, is the production, importa- , y : . ; 
tion and exportation of hops. ton on all grapes delivered. The fund | inspired and holy document. 

Hops is used almost exclusively in the | created by the $1.50 per ton payments; There never was any truth in the 
manufacture of beer and near beer. With| Was to be used in handling the grape! statement that like parties in each coun- 


the proper ailowances made this ought | SUrplus which amounts to an average of| try were in opposition. The British ad- 


to give us a very correct picture as to | 300,000 tons annually. miralty, the official British body in 
the production and consumption of beer.|, A conimittee of three men was se- charge of naval affairs, has aiways fa- 


lected to make the final audit of the con- 
tracts and to determine whether the re- 
quired 85 per cent of the tonnage is rep- 
resented by grower contracts. 

The committee’s report to Mr. C. C. 
Teague, member of the Farm Board, who 
is now in California, shows that growers 
have signed contracts representing more 
than 85 per cent of the average tonnage 
of commercial grapes grown in Caili- 
fornia during the past five years. 


vored the treaty. The American Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, by -»verwhelm- 
ing preponderance, has opposed it. 

Our Government and our internation- 
alists have embraced the British ad- 
miralty’s demand, and have repudited 
the American naval advice. But now the 
hollowness and sham of the 
concerning the similar opposition in both 
nations, so* elaborately made, has been 
clearly demonstrated, for the British 
parliament practically without opposi- 
tion has approved the weaty. 

This is the beginning of the debunk- 
ing of that of which we heard so much 
during the past weeks. The debunking 


Another index which will be studied care- 
‘fully is_that of the production and use | 
in the legitimate trade of corn sugar. | 
This is a more difficult inquiry, but we 
hope to derive some truth from it. There 
are other lines of inquiry which I hope 
will yield facts rather than opinions. 
The facts discovered by this method 
of careful research and compilation will 
be given to the public. It will not be 
propaganda but truth as accurate as we 
can discover it. I hope to interest in 
this research some of the departmeats 
of economics of the large universities. 
I have an opening in this division for 
some first-class people. I think there 
has been much misstatement regarding 
the enforcing of prohibition, largely be-|are open to them to bring equity suits 
cause there have not been facts devel-;to abate nuisances. 
oped by scientific research, This divi-| We will make the Federal prohibition 
sion ought to be not only an intelligent) service such an effective body of men, | 
guide as to our @Wn results, but also! such a cleancut and honest body of men 
most helpful in allowing public opinion! that their kelp and cooperation will be 
to form itself intelligently, regarding the | 





ministrators to encourage agents to bring 
their cases into the State courts when- 
ever it seems desirable that this be done. 
I wish them to instruct the State prose- 
cuting officers that the Federal courts 


|Delegates Are Named 
For Architects Congress 


Six delegates will represent the 


States at the twelfth  interna- 





California Grape |British Ratification Declared 





pproval of the London raval treaty! will go on until, with 


{ 
| 
| 
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jof lords 


position, and the internationalist press | 


| Yatificat ic 


| 
argument 
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find My the years, we'll 
ine ourselves viewing the London treaty 
Just as we viewed the Washington treaty 


of 1922 after time t SW 
z au hat h 
been done to us, peer ree 


1922 is viewed today, Senator Johnson, Of course the British ap roved. They 
(Rep.), of California, who led the oppo-| ¥! PP es 


an enthusiasm almost as great as 
endorsed their own handiwork. 


e final adoption ; 
Q of the London 
naval treaty as far 
Is concerned, 


ours, 


oe how awaits the ratification 
oF Japan, according to an oral state- 
or by Assistant Secretary of State 
\ i iam R. Castle Jr., July 30, following 
& receipt of news here that ‘the house 
= j had approved the pact. 
, r. Castle explained that the treaty 
yecomes effective for 
a al powers—the United States, Great 
ritain and Japan—as soon as those gov- 
ernments have ratifieq it. 
eo the house of iords and the hous® 
or commons have now approved the 
—- — it noW awaits the signature 
of afis Majesty, Kin 3 eor , Mr 
Castle Stated. a ” na 
lapse of two or 


three weeks may 
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ays Approval of Naval Agreement by| 
Parliament Shows There Was No Great | 


Opposition in England 


as the United States | 


the three chief | 
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New Philippines 





_To Refute Treaty Arguments| Official Confers 


With President 


Nicholas Roosevelt Says It 
Will Be His Purpose as 
Vice Governor to Serve 
Citizens of Island 








Nicholas Roosevelt, of New York, who 
has been given an interim appointment 
as vice governor of the Philippine 
Islands by President Hoover, conferred 
with the President at the White House 
on July 30 regarding his new work. 

Later he issued a statement through 
the Department of War saying that it 
will be his purnose, under the leader- 
ship of Dwight F. Davis, governor gen- 
eral of the Philippines, to serve the in- 
terests of the Filipinos. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 

“T appreciate to the full the honor the 


' President has done me in appointing me 


wae before the Japanese ratification, 
‘i net be made by the emperor 
imself, on the advice of the privy | 


council, Mr. Cas 

Theodore M 
ern European 
ment of 


tle stated. 
arriner, chief of the west- 
division of the Depart- 


»n to London, 
where he , will deposit 
ish Foreign Office, The treaty was sent 
by Mr. Marriner because he happened 
to be ong to Europe on his vacation 

The ‘ratifi 
tion in London, however, does not make 
= treaty binding upon the United 
States, Mr. Castle explained. since its 
ratification must also await the ratifica- | 
tion of Gre 
these two ratifications are received, it is! 
presumed that the diplomatic represent- | 
atives of the three countries will partici- | 
pate in putting it into final effect. 

The ratifications of Italy and France 
have nothing to do With the effect which | 
the treaty has upon Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan, Mr. Castle ex- 
plained, These may be deposited at any | 
time. ” 


Mr. Castle stated, 
it with the Brit- 





true effect of prohibition in the United, 


States. 
Development of State 
Cooperation Proposed 


The ne::t policy is not a neweone, but 
one which,I hope to develop more ef- 


fectively. 


and, I hope, intelligent effort 


I propose to make a general 
toward 


encouraging State and local officials to 
assume their proper share of the burden 
of enforcing the prohibition policies of 


the United States. 


The administrators will be instructed 
to bring it about under our general di- 
rection in a way which seems best suited 


to their own localities. 
advised to establish cordial relations with 
the governors of the States, the State 
prosecuting attorneys, the heads of the 
police department, the sheriffs, and all 
other officials concerned with the 
chinery of carrying out any law. Co- 
operation as I conceive the terms means 
something more than asking the States 
|to do their part. It means helping the 
States in every way that our Federal 
agencies can. 

I wish our agents to interchange in- 
formation with State officers regarding 
‘violations of State laws that come to 
their attention. I wish our deputy ad- 





General Level of Prices on Farms 


Above Pre-war Da ys 


Price Reductions Are General With Eggs Alone Advancing, 


While Wheat, Rye, and Meats Drop 





| The index of the general level of farm | 


prices declined between June 15 and July 
15 from 123 per cent of the pre-war level 


to 111 per cent, the Department of Agri- | 


{culture stated July 29. This brought 
' the index to the level of 1921. The price 
reductions were general, eggs alone show- 
ing an advance, the Department said. (A 
+brief announcement of the decline was 
| printed in The United States Daily of 
| July 50.) The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

| A marked decline in prices paid pro- 
|ducers for practically all agricultural 
;commodities reduced the index of the 
| . 
| general level of farm prices to 111 per 
;cent of the pre-war levekin the middle 
of July, a drop of 12 points from June 
15 to July 15. This was 29 points be- 
low a year ago, 28 points under July 
15, 1928, and at the same level as in 


| July, 1921. 


Declines in farm prices ranged from 
| 1 per cent for butter to 28 per cent for 
rye from June 15 to July 15. 
the only farm product to register an ad- 
vance during the period, but it was only 

per cent. Wool and butterfat prices 
remained the same. 

As compared to a year ago, farm price 
declines ranged from 6 per cent for hay 


| to 49 per cent for rye. Prices of potatoes 


were 48 per cent higher than a year ago 
on July 15, this being the only com- 
modity to show a farm price advance 
over July, 1929. 

Indexes of farm prices by groups of 
commodities were lower than a month 
on July 15 by the following 
amounts: Fruits and vegetables, 20 
points; cotton and cottonseed, 16 points; 
grains and meat animals, 14 points; dairy | 
points; and poultry and} 
poultry products, 2 points, 

As compared to a year ago the July 
index of prices of cotton and cottonseed 
was down 46 points while poultry and 
poultry products prices were down 42 
points, meat animals 40 points, grains 
30 points and prices of dairy products 
20 points. Prices of fruits and vege- 
tables, however, were up 37 points from | 
a year ago. 

The farm price of hogs declined ap- 
proximately 8 per cent from June 15 to 
July 15, due mainly to a decline in the 
demand for pork and pork products. The 
decline was also accompanied by a slight 
increase in supplies of hog products. 
Stocks of pork were about 0.5 per cent 
larger on July 1 than a month earlier 
while lard stocks were approximately 5 
per cent larger. On July 15, the farm 
price of hogs was about 19 per cent 
lower than a year ago. 


9 
eo 





Eggs were | 





the 


2 


United 
to 10.5 


The corn-hog ratio for 
| States declined 11.5 on June 1 
jin the middle of July. 

Large supplies of sheep and lambs and 
|a weaker demand for all meat animals 
were largely responsible for the sharp 


decline in the farm prices of fheep and | 


lambs from June 15 to July 15. On the 
|latter date, farm prices of sheep were 
about 16 per cent lower than on June 15 
}and 36 per cent less than a year ago. 
Farm prices of lambs dropped 10 per 
cent from June 15 to July 15 and were 
approximately 32 per cent under a year 
;earlier at the end of the period. Re- 
|ceipts of sheep at seven primary mar- 


kets during the four-week period ended | 
A larger | 
than in the corresponding period in 1929. | 


July 12 were about 7 per cent 

The farm price of corn declined less 
{from June 15 to July 15 than the price 
of any other cereal. 
however, was sufficient to bring the July 
15 figure about 15 per cent below a year 
ago. Since July 15 corn prices in the 
;}markets have made considerable ad- 
| vance due to the continued deterioration 
of the crop. 

The decline from June 15 to July 15 
was accompanied by indications of a 
3.6 per cent increase in acreage over last 
year. Small commercial stocks and re- 
ports of drought damage in the eastern 
corn belt probably are the primary fac- 
tors which have prevented a decline in 


They have been 


ma- | 


A 2 per cent drop, | 


{commercial violations of the law. 


‘ministrators in their respective territo- 


‘this bureau so 


authorities. While we will not shrink 
from the task, it is obvious that State 
aid is necessary for complete success, I | 
want the State authorities and the peo- | 
ple at large to regard the prohibition | 
forces as a division in the general army, , 
in which we are all interested, against 
crime. 

I speak now of a plan which I can not 
directly control, but which I hope can be 
effected. I have observed a tremendous | 
lack of uniformity in sentences for what 
are essentially the same offense. This is| 
not justice and without justice we do not 
promote respect for laws. I trust that 
| the judges throughout the land will con- 

fer upon the question of uniformity of 
sentences. An interchange of views can! 
do no harm. It may do great good in} 
promoting certainty and uniformity in| 
the law and in_ public understanding | 
of it. ; | 

I shall direct the agencies against 
Our 
objective is against the sale, the com- 
mercial manufacture and the commercial 
transportation of intoxicating liquor. T| 
will not have our agencies following the 
course of the least resistence and wast- 
ing their time upon pitiful, picayunish, 
noncommercial cases. I think the pro- 
hibition laws can be successfully enforced 
against commercial operations. I pro- 
pose to make that our objective and not 
to dissipate our energies in other fields. 
I shall insist that a steady pressure be 
maintained against these commercial 
violations. I disapprove* sensational 
methods. 

I propose to spend a great deal of my 
time in visiting and inspecting the work 
of various administrators and deputy ad- 


ries. Upon these visits I shall be glad 
to meet citizens who are interested and 
to have their suggestions. I do not pro- 
pose to busy myself with the details of 
that I will not have an 
opportunity to see, to hear, and to think. 
In conclusion, may I ask the support 
of all citizens in an effort which all must 
approve—the., fair, honest, earnest and 
lawful enforcement of a law of the land. 
I would like every person to feel as 
much interest in this task as do we. 


Lower Birth Rate 
Shown in Germany 


a 





More Marriages and Deaths 
Reported for Last Year 


There were fewer births, an increased 
number of deaths and more marriages in 
Germany during 1929 as compared with 
the previous years, according to official 
German statistics received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Consul Wm. E. 
Beitz at Berlin. A severe Winter with | 
a grippe epidemic and numevous other 
illnesses is believed to have been chiefly 





| responsible for the reduction in births 


| 815 in 1928, a decrease of 36,115. 


the farm price comparable to that of 


other grains. 


‘“ Improvement in Winter wheat crop 
prospects during June, evidence that 


stocks in this 
a year-ago, a 


visible supplies and farm 
country were larger than 
lower general price level, and continued 
poor demand brought about a 20 per 
cent decline in the farm price of wheat 
from June 15 to July 15. As a result 
tne Unite’ States averaged farm price 
of wheat, at 71 cents per bushel on July 
15, was a>nroximately 31 per cent “be- 
low a year ago. 

Increastd shipments of new-crop po- 
tatoes and prospects for a total crop 
about 10 per cent larger than last year’s 
harvested production were the principal 
influences favoring the 13 per cent de- 
cline in the farm price of potatoes from 
June 15 to July 15. The price decline 
was general throughout the country al- 
though most marked in southern States, 
the principal source of commercial sup- 
plies. 

A 15 per cent decline in the farm price 
of cotton was registered from June 15 to 


|July 15 and at 11.9 cents per pound_on| German 
the latter date prices paid producers were| therefore 64,104,000 as compared with; 


approximately 31 per cent below a year 
ago. j 


and the higher mortality figure. 

The number of births during the year 
was 1,146,706 as compared with 1,182,- 
The 
number of births per 1,000 inhabitants 


|}was 17.9 in 1929 in comparison with | 
18.6 in 1928. 
Marriages during the year totaled 





589,431, an increase of 2,256 over the 
number for 1928. The number per 1,000 
inhabitants remained the same as in the 
pervious year at 9.2. | 
There were 805,973 deaths in 1929, this | 
number being approximately 66,000 
greater than in 1928. The number per 
1,000 inhabitants increased to 12.6 from 
the 1928 figure of 11.6. The increase in 
deaths took place exciusively in the first 
quarter of the year when 68,000 more 
persons died than during the same period 
of 1928. During the remainder of the 
year the number of deaths was smaller ? 
than that of the previous year. | 
The excess of births over deaths) 
amounted to 340,733 in 1929, or 102,562 
less than during the previous‘ year. If 
the number of persons who emigrated 
from Germany in 1929 (47,966) is sub- | 
tracted from the excess number of 
births, a net ificrease in population of 
292,767 is shown. The population of the 
Reich on Dec. 1929, was 


929, 


2 
ol, 


63,811,000 at the beginning of the year., 
(/ssued by Department of Commerce.) 


always welcome and sought by,the State | United 


tional congress of architects to be held 
in Budapest in September, the Depart- 
ment of State announced July 30. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

The royal Hungarian government, 
having invited the Government of , the} 
United States to send delegates to the 
twelfth international congress of archi- 
tects to be held at Budapest in Septem- 
ber, the following have been named to 
represent this Government at that meet- 
ing: \ 

John Mead Howells, Class Gilbert, | 
Professor William A. Boring, New York 
City; George Oakley Totten, Washing- i 





ton, D. C.; Dr. C. Howard Walker, 

Boston, Mass.; Frank C. Baldwin, The 27 nate 
Octagon, Washington, D. C.; alternate apne 
delegate, Professor Warren’ P. Laird, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


hy a 


State, has taken the American | 


vice governor of the Philippines. It 
will be my purpose, under the able lead- 
ership of Governer General Davis, to 
serve the interest of the Filipino people. 
I approach my work with an open mind, 
confident that my sincere friendship and 
sympathy for the Filipino people will 


‘be understood and reciprocated.” 


At the same time, the Department of 
War announced that the Secretary of 
War, Patrick J. Hurley, had advised 
Governor General Davis by cable of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointment. In transmit- 


| ting the information, Secretary Hurley 


deposit: of the American ratifica- ! 


© dyit & , i 
at Britain and Japan. When | 





stated: , 

«Mr. Roosevelt has informed the Pres- 
ident that it is his present intention to 
accept the appointment. He does not, 
however, contemplate in any case start- 
ing for Manila before late in August or 
early in September. There will there- 
fore be ample opportunity in the mean- 
time for such full and frank discussion 
with Filipino leaders as they may desire 
and as Will tend to remove any misap- 
prehension which may now exist in the 
Philippine Islands relative to Mr. Roose- 


| velt’s attitude toward the Filipino peo- 


ple. The President earnestly hopes that 


Mr. Quezon and his colleagues will co- 
operate by keeping an open mind until 
they have had an opportunity to clear 
up “all questions with reference to this 
appointment.’ 






s. Suutha 8 Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


AN EXACTING ART 


Ability to please in the Exacting Art 
of making Shirts and Collars to Measure 


has very greatly enlarged our Business. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO-—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


eg () train was late 


the night of Bh aly 1 3" 


why :— 





our passenger 7 
3 is being ov time. Any engineer who slows 


down because of a fog or other conditions 
that might be dangerous receives praise— 


operate the B & 0, 


AKING last year a8 a whole, our through, 
fast trains were dependably on time. 

Being on time is, of course, important, yet 

it is only mumber 3 in the list of instructions 


to our engineers: : , 
Number 1 is safety. Number 2 is comfort to, 


s—no jolts or shakes, Number 


and not blame. . 
Yet we make a very good on-time record. 


One day last year, however, train Number 
Io was a few minutes late. This letter tells 


Late in the evening of December r3th, I was 
called by telephone to come to the hospital at 
Confluence, Pav to operate on a@ young boy 
who had been accidentally shot through the 
abdomen. There vas no train scheduled to 
stop at Braddock but through the efforts of 
your ticket agent he had No. 20 stop for me 
“at Braddock and let me off at Confluence, 
The boy was 0 sperated on promptly and made 
a fine recovery+ 


J. B. Smith, M.D. 


Had they known the circumstances, all the 
passengers on the train would have been glad 
to be a few minutes late in order to save the 
life of that boy. Most people are inherently 
fair and courteous. They like to be treated 
courteously; they like to travel in a gracious 
atmosphere, Pore 

We try to create and maintain a gracious 
atmosphere on our trains——we 70,000 who 


a 


The Capito. LimiteD 


and The NATIONAL LimitED 


These trains between the East 
and the West have averaged 
96% on time through years of 
service. Yet you are seldom c 
sciousof undue speed- Our engi- 
neers try to Start ands 
trains without jar of jolt, mak- 
ing it easy to read i ¢ 
time and easy to sleep 4t night. 


‘on- 
top their 


n the day- 





oe 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


72,000 OF US INVITE yoU TO. RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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Alaska Is Helped | 
In Varied Ways | 
By Coast Guard 


Services to Inhabitants 
Range From Holding 
Court in Native Disputes 
To Relief in Epidemics 
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Men and vessels of the United States 
Coast Guard are called upon to give a 
wide variety of services to inhabitants 
of Alaska, according to information | 
made available by the Department of 
the Interior. The services range from 
those most commonly associated with the } 
Coast Guard’s activities to many which | 
seem only distantly related to the work | 
of that agency. 

Disputes between 
parts of the Territory are 
Coast Guard officers, the 
charged with enforcement of game laws | 
and annual cruises under the Coast} 
Guard flag carry supplies to schools and | 
missions, according to the information | 
issued by the Department of the Inte 
rior, which follows: | 

The Coast Guard has been intimately 
connected with and very instrumental in 
the development of the Territory of 
Alaska since its purchase from Russia in 
1867. Its cutters assisted to explore} 
the enormous coast line and make pre-| 
liminary surveys of its harbors and ap-| 
proaches long before this Territory be-}| 
came a commercial asset to the United 
States. It carried law and order into re-! 
mote parts of the new acquisition before | 
any other branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment had established control of its in- 
habitants. It has given transportation 
and succor to the hardy pioneers who 
have blazed the way to reach the mineral, 
fishery, and animal resources of the Ter- 
ritory. Many of the earlier prospectors 
owe their lives to the timely aid given} 
them by the cutters. 

: Reindeer Support Natives 

The introduction of Siberian reindeer | 
into northern Alaska and on the Aleutian | 





natives in remote | 
settled by 


service is! 
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butterfly wings. 
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The photograph shown above was made by light emanating from the 
4 es ie In a scientific effort to determine the nature of this 


light, pieces of quartz, glass and cellophane were placed between the 
wings and the photographic plate. The emanation failed to pass through 
the triangular sheet of quartz (left) and the thin microscopic cover glass 


(right). 


The dim band in the upper right portion of the photograph 


shows how some of the emanation passed through the strip of cellophane. 








Camera Plate Found Sensitive 


r i; | Ms I 
lo Rays From Butterfly Wings pecilts of Research 





Scientist of National Museum Unable as Yet to State 


Definitely Cause of Phenomenon; Result 
Of Tests Described 





the quartz, sheet of exceptionally long 





Plant Parasites | 
Spread by Train 





Study Being Made of Pests| 
Transported in Freight | 
And Baggage Cars | 





| 
State of California: 
Sacramento, July 30. 
Plant insects which can survive long 
cross-country journeys in railroad cars 
and do damage to plant life in the vi- 
| cinity where the cars are unloaded are 


partment of agriculture, according to; 
a bulletin issued by the department. Alf-| 
i weevils have been known to remain | 
| alive during a five-day trip, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 
| The alfalfa weevil travels in box cars 
{as well as in tourists‘ baggage. This 
fact was discovered in a recent study by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
‘culture in a careful observation of sev- 
|eral cars which had been “used for ship- 
'ping alfalfa hay. The Department in- 
| vestigators found that 15 per cent of the 
alfalfa weevils in the hay remain alive 
iduring a five-day trip and 40 per cent 
je them stand the rigors of a three-day | 
| trip. 

A check on the moyement of freight 
jcars has shown that they often appear 
in widely separated parts of the country j 
in a remarkably short time. It is ot 
lieved that many insect pests other than 
the alfalfa weevil are dispersed over the 
country in this way. 

Cars which have contained alfalfa hay 
from areas infested with the alfalfa} 
weevil are thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected before entering California. 





In Pueblo Ruins of 
Colorado Described 
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Sa fety Rules for Auto Driving Painters Found 
Outlined by Federal Officer Least Liable to 


Accident Toll Would Practically Dsappear If Motorists 
Observed Regulations for Intersections and 
Speed, He Declares 





By H. C. Dickinson 


National Bureau of Standards 


Most accidents occurring on the high- 
way are collisions either between vehicles 
In such accidents at least two highway 


users are involved. If each of these 
users could know exactly what the other 


(sponsible for acting accordingly. The 
| driver or pedestrian having first signaled 


receiving the attention of the State de-|or between a vehicle and a pedestrian. | for the right of way shall not proceed | 
(Note, any | 


until his signal is answered. — 
| person having signaled for right of way 
!as herein provided may report as a mat- 


Fatal Accidents 


Insurance Data Shows That 
Greatest Number of 
Deaths Occur Among Line- 

; ‘men and Cable Splicers 


| 
| 
| 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 30. 
Liability to fatal accident is greatest 


was about to do, and if each driver could! ter of record the license number of a| among occupational groups for linemen 


stop before reaching the point of col- 
lision, such accidents would not occur. 
This may seem trite, but we believe it 
contains a most important basic idea. 
Two general topics in existing traffic 
codes apply directly to the two essential! 
conditions of safety noted above. The 
various right-of-way regulations are de- 
signed to make clear when and where 


each user of the road may and may not; make sure that the signal is seen and} 


go. The various speed restrictions are 
designed to insure the driver’s ability to 
stop in an emergency. If these 


| car failing to yield right of way. Habit- 
jual disregard of such signals by .any 
driver as shown by such records from 
| different complaints would be grounds 
‘for disciplinary action.) 

| When vehicles are in motion in traffic 
{the driver making any maneuver which 
may interfere with traffic on any traffic 
lane shall first signal his intent and 


;can be. acted on. 
Under all conditions the legal speed 


jand cable splicers in electric light and 
| power plants, oil and gas field rig build- 
}ers and handlers of explosives and for 
‘underground coal and iron miners, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the IIli- 
nois State Department of Public Health. 
| The statement follows in full text: 
Painters incur the least liability to 
| fatal accidents and then follow re 
ists, automobile demonstrators, an 


two! shall be such that the vehicle can be; molders, founders and casters of iron 


classes of regulations were effective, the | brought to a stop within its own traffic; and steel. 


suring the effectiveness of these two 


portions of the code. 

First, since the main object of the 
driver is to make progress along the 
highway, it would seem logical to as- 
sume that the vehicle which 
ceeding in its own traffic lane should 
have the right of ,way over vehicles 
making any other maneuver; in other 
words, a vehicle which is braking, turn- 
ing, coming out from the curb, or cross- 
ing from one lane of traffic to another 
should do so with full regard to the 
right of way of through traffic. This is a 
general coneept of right of way applica- 
ble to all conditions with suitable con- 
ventions as to intersections and in this 
respect differs from the rules now in 
force. 


is 


pro- | 


|accident toll would largely disappear; {lane before reaching any point ahead at 
hence the paramount importance of in-' which there can be a legal obstruction} 


{in this traffic lane. Legal speed may 


jbe determined at designated crossings | 


}or on any blind curves by an officer 
|; who may require any vehicle to come 
| to a stop as provided hereafter. Should 
3 collision occur between a vehicle and 
|any object, this fact is prima facie evi- 
|dence of illegal speed and hence of the 
responsibility of the driver. Proof that 


!the object with which the vehicle col- | 


| lided _was at the point of collision in 
| Violation of the right-of-way regulations 
| shall be a defense. 


| Traffic Lanes for 
| Highways Described 


| In the absence of lines or other high- 
way markings, the traffic lane shall be 
determined as follows: On a two-lane 


Between the groups listed, which 
make up the extremes in accident hazard, 
;come all the other occupations which 
characterize modern life. Insufficient 
| data were available for classifying the 
‘risk of airplane pilots but the rate is 
variously estimated at from 25 to 50 
deaths per year per 1,000 pilots, figures 
much higher than for any of the occu- 
| pations above mentioned. 

These conclusions are based upon 1,- 
, 300,000 records of 12 insurance com- 
| panies and cover the period of 1915 to 
| 1926. They show very clearly the rela- 
| tive degree of risk to accidents involved 
| in the various occupations open to the in- 
' dustrial pogulation. 

| About one out of each 200 linemen and 
| cable splicers in electric light and power 
plants was killed annually by accidents 
during the period covered by the records. 


Second, since the safe speed of a ve-'highway the traffic lane shail be the| The accidental death rate among oil and 


| hicle depends upon many factors besides | right half of the highway. 


Islands was accomplished by the Coast 
Guard under the supervision of the Of- 
fice of Education, and these animals are 
to-day one of the main reliances of the 
northern natives for food, clothing, and 
transportation. 


The Coast Guard is charged with en-| 
forcing the international treaty relating' 


to the seal and sea-otter herds, the fish- 
eries 
throughout the Territory. 

For many years the cutters have been 
and to a certain extent, even at this 


time, are the only means of communica- | 
tion with the remote part of the terri-| 


tory known as northern Alaska. The an- 
nual cruise of the “Northland,” which 
replaced the famous cutter “Bear,” to 
Point Barrow is utilized to a great ex- 
tent in the transportation of persons 
and supplies to the schools and missions 
along the coast.. Two of thg officers 
always are designated as United States 
commissioner and deputy United States 
marshal, respectively, and _ tranact 
such legal business as comes under their 
jurisdiction. The commanding officer in 
a general way settles disputes among 
the natives and acts in such minor 
cases of infraction of laws and regula- 
tions as are not necessary to be carried 
to the courts. In 
the officer acting as commissioner takes 
up the matter. 

The cutters patrol the waters of the 
Alaskan Archipelago; render aid, as may 
be necessary, to vessels and property in 
peril; inspect the villages; render medical 
aid to the natives; and in a general way, 
by means of ofiicers deputized as United 
States commissioners and as deputy 
United States marshals, exercise a guard- 
jianship over those inhabitants of Alaska 
who are far removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil authorities, 

Court Held on Vessel 

Annually the United States circuit 
court officials of the Valdez district are 
taken on a cruise by one of the cutters 
to the towns and villages along the 
Alaska Peninsula, where court is held 
on board the vessel to dispose of the ac- 
cumulated legal business in these remote 


regulations, and the game laws! 


more serious cases; 


Butterflies’ wings give off some matter | I 
which affects photographic plates in| exposure, possibly as long as two months. 
complete darkness, but research by sci- | Investigations have. been conducted 
entists for the last few years has not) with 37 different specimens, he pointed 
| vet conclusively disclosed the nature of|out, of both American and Indian but- 
these emanations, it was stated orally | terflies, with results similar in all spe- 
80 by the Curator of Echinoderms, |cies. Films, as well as photographic 
Austin H. Clark, at the National} plates were used, and showed the same 

}color value, but were not so strongly 
- | affected. 

“One theory might be to suppose that 
the emanations were of a gaseous na- 
ture,” Dr. Clark said, “but this is dis- 


July 
Dr. 
Museum, 

Wings photographed in complete dark 
ness result in clear pictures, Dr. Clark 
pointed out, but when a bit of glass is | 
placed between the camera lens and the | 
wing, that part of the wing over which 
the glass rests is completely obliterated | 


in the picture. y ) 
. : . It would seem that in a period of 30 

A sheet of quartz, two-tenths of aj" : in 8 
millimeter thiek, interposed between | gee the gas pata pape that 
wing and camera lens, will produce the ; the phenomenon would not exist. 
same result; that is, that part of the ¢ 
wing over which the quartz sheet rests | to be that the photographic plates are 
will appear in the picture as a black | affected by a faint luminosity consisting 
space the same shape as. the sheet, Dr.|of light of a very short wave length, 
Clark explained. : 8 Dr. Clark concluded, “but before a defi- 
“The phenomenon is seen, however,” | nite conclusion may be reached, further 


Dr. Clark said, “when a strip of cello-} research must be undertaken.” 


phane, a substance especially transpar-| eee ne eee es 
ent to light of short wavelengths, is|\ Czechs Buy 2,000,000 
Records for Phonographs 





| placed over a part of the wing. The por- 
‘tion thus covered appears in the picture 
|somewhat fainter than the uncovered 
i portions, but all details of the color pat- 
tern beneath the strip are clear and dis- 
tinct as elsewhere. 
' “Therefore, the phenomenon appears 
{to be due to a faint luminosity consist- 
jing of light of very short wavelength.” 

This conclusion may not be considered 
to be definitely accurate, it was pointed 
'out, for the quartz sheet obliterated the 
portion covered, and quartz has_ the 
|property of being transparent to light 
| of short wave lengths. 

“The difference may possibly be traced 
| to the fact that the sheet of quartz 0.2 
‘millimeters thick is quite a bit thicker 
“0 ~ ig cellophane strip,” Dr. Clark ex-| crowns were paid to foreign companies 
| plained. jand artists. About 1,500,000 records 
' Tests will be made in the near future | valued at 18,750,000 crowns were im- 
| to determine whether the thickness of the | ported during the year and since the 
quacks ot eee oH eeneies ~ aan — ot snemgregn pests is 

ween e photographic effect o abou ouble e import price, it is 
|quartz and of the cellophane, it was|reported that they were sold for about 


Sales of phonograph records in Czecho- 
| slovakia last year reached an estimated 
total of 2,000,000, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from the assistant trade commissioner 
at Prague, Sam E. Woods. 

The report is summarized in a state- 
ment issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

It is estimated that during the ygar 
1929, there were 2,000,000 phonograph 
records sold in Czechoslovakia. Royai- 
ties on these records amounted to about 
2,500,000 crowns, of which 1,000,000 


| 


puted by the fact that specimens 30] ayer , 
years old were studied, with results sim- | Institution under the authorship of Frank 
jilar to those of newly killed butterflies. 4. H. Roberts Jr. 


“The most plausible supposition seems |™ent that the region as a whole once 


Cultural Stages Reached by 
Tribes of Indians Shown 
In Publication of Smith-|™ade may be anything from 5 to 500 


a ‘ ‘ feet, depending upon where a vehicle is 
sonian Institution j and what is ahead, there is a need of 
piaieaens | some general 


| speed, such as brakes, road surface, skili 
|of the driver, and so on, and since the 


criterion of ability to 


| stop, which shall apply at all times. 


Results obtained from application of | 
archeological research to the pueblo ruins 
in southwestern Colorado are reviewed in|! 
a publication issued by the Smithsonian} 


Knowledge of Ability 
To Stop Essential 


A safe driver must know at every 
moment how much assured clear space 
there is ahead and that he can stop 
within it. Failure to know this or allow 
for uncertainties shortly must lead to 
a collision. This necessity has come to 
be stich an intimate part of driving 
technique that its import seems to have 
been generally overlooked. It is here 
proposed to make use of this most basic 
of safe driving principles as a direct 
method of safe speed. A direct result of 
the adoption of this principle would be 
to educate inexperienced drivers as wel) 
as to regulate the reckless ones. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the safe and practical speed on a 3.4-mile 
section of Washington highway on which 
the present legal speed is 22 miles per 
hour. The use of boulevard stops on 
some of the cross streets would increase 
safe speeds at some intersections. To 
avoid comment, we have omitted speeds 
exceeding 30 miles per hour, even where 
they are safe. This chart applies for an 
average drive: and a car having good 
two-wheel brakes and average accelera- 
tion. The full line is for dry-road con- 
ditions, and the dotted lines applies whea 
the road is slippery. A uniform speed 
of 15 miles per hour on this stretch of 
road under some conditions would be 
reckless, while an average speed of 25 
miles per hour regulated by ability to 
stop would be perfectly safe. With mod- 
ern cars with good four-wheel brakes the 
safe spéed would be somewhat higher. 

It seems clear that if ability to stop 
were substituted for miles per hours, as 











Dealing specifically with the Piedra dis- 
trict, the publication advances tue state- 


saw a nomadic Indian peopic who, in 
the beginning, were to a large degree 
dependent upon the hunt and the chance 
gathering of wild seeds and fruit for 
| their livelihood. 

Through the course of centuries, it is 
stated, there was a transition whieh fi- 
nally culminated in a group which was 
mainly sedentary in its characteristics 
and which drew its sustenance largely 
from the products of the field. The re- 
gion saw this group attain a cultural 
|peak which was followed by a decadence 
' that later wes hastened and augmented 
{by arrival of white men in the persons 
lof the early Spanish explorers, accord- 
ing to introductory passages of ~he re- 
view. 

“Archeological studies have shown that 
|this culttre passed through a number of 
stages in its development,” it is stated. 
| “The several horizons are classified under 
two main headings, called the ‘Basket 
Maker’ and the ‘Pueblo,’ according to the 
introductory passages. 

The portion of the publication intro- 
ducing the subject of “The Basket-maker 
Periods” follows in full text: 

Basket-maker Phase 


There are certain outstanding charac- 
teristics which may be cossidered as 











| distance within which a stop must be| 


a measure of legal speed, we would have | 


places. 

A Coast Guard station is maintained |! 
at Nome equipped for rendering assist- | 
ance to shipping in distress. 

At times when epidemics have raged 
among the inhabitants Coast Guard ant 
ters have been especially detailed to 
carry relief to the stricken people. A 
notable instance of this kind occurred m 
the cruise of 1919 during the epidemic 
of Spanish influenza among the natives 
of Unalaska, and in the region of 
Nushagak River and in other localities 
upon and contiguous to the Alaskan 
Peninsula. The services of the “Unalga” | 
in battling with and finally overcoming 
this scourge extended through a period 
of several weeks, during which the force 
attached to the cutter sacrificed every 
bodily comfort, risked health, and even 
seriously hazarded their“lives. But for 
their timely appearance in the regions 
affected, the native population in all 
probability would have been decimated 
and the number of deaths among the 
white population undoubtedly wouid 
have been far greater. Their work in 
this connection contributed an illuminat- 
ing chapter to the history of the service. | 
The officers and men on the “Bear” par- | 
ticipated also in the fight waged in over- | 
coming the influenza, but their services, 
while of importance, were of shorter 
duration and confined’ to narrower 
geographical limits than were those o/ 
the “Unalga’s” force. 

The Coast Guard cutters “Northland,” | 
“Unalga,” “Haida,” and “Cygan” were 
assigned to last season’s work (season of | 
1929) in these northern waters. Much} 
assistance has also been rendered the in-| 
habitants of Alaska by the cutters on} 
occasions of earthquake, volcanoes, and 
other calamities. In a general way the 
Coast Guard acts as a guardian of the| 
Territory, and its vessels are called upon 
to perform all manner of miscellaneous 
services for the welfare of its inhab- 
itants. 








Roster of Parachute: 
Club Has 250 Members 


The roster ‘of the “Caterpillar Club” 
—informal organization of aviators who 
have saved their lives by descending 
from disabled planes by means of para- 
chute jumps—has more than 250 names 
at present, according to information 
contained in a recent “Air Corps News 
Letter.” 

Official lists of the persons who 
jumped to earth include 257 fliers and 
the members of the organization, nde 265 | 





ing to Air Corps records, have made 269 
emergency jumps. The second woman! 
member was added July 7 when Miss 
Mary Fahrney, after dangling help- 


lessly two hours with her parachute 
caught in’ part of the plane glided down 
to Joliet, Ill., airport. 





stated. This will be done, Dr. Clark 


1explained, by making photographs with 
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37,500,000 crowns. (One crown is equal 
to $0.0296 United States currency.) 








| Karly Regulation of Wireless 


Directed by Two Supervisors 


Work Carried On in First Days of Art With Little Equip- 
ment for Use in Checking Waves 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a@ topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series dea's with 


By W. D. Terrell 


Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


HE Radio Service of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce ‘was organized 

July 1, 1911, for the purpose of 
enforeing the act to require apparatus 
and operators for radio communica- 
tion on certain ocean steamers which 
had been approved June 24, 1910, and 
became effective on the date of the or- 
ganization of the service. The per- 
sonnel of the service at the beginning 
consisted of two men. W. D. Terrell; 
who was assigned to duty at New York 
and given jurisdiction over Atlantic 
Coast inspection work and R. > 
Cadmus, who was assigned to San 
Francisco and given jurisdiction over 
Pacific Coast inspection work. 

The work at that time was limited 
to inspection of radio equipment on 
American and foreign vessels clearing 
from our ports provided such vessels 
carried 50 or more persons on ‘board 
including passengers and crew and 
running a distance of 200 miles or 
more between ports. 


x oe & 


‘TP TO this time very little atten- 

tion had been given to the wave 
lengths used and interference was ex- 
pected. The operators were able to 
work through such. interferences suc- 
cessfully due to the different tones of 
transmitters. 

The use of radio was limited to the 
government stations, ship stations, 
coast stations working with ships and 
a few amateur stations. The station 
owners selected their own call letters 


usually consisting of two letters. We 
had no inspection equipment for sev- 
eral months. The inspectors carried 
only note books and pencils. A little 
later hot-wire ammeters and wave 
meters were provided for the inspec- 
tors but as there was no law requiring 
stations to work on any farticular 
wave lengths or frequencies the wave 
meters were used infrequently. 

In 1912 the above law was amended 
reaming an auxiliary source of power 
independent of the vessel’s main elec- 
tric power plant which woukd operate 
the set for four hours, This precau- 
tion was taken to insure operation of 
the transmitting set should anything 
happen to the vessel’s electric power 
plant. This réquirement was met by 
the installation of storage batteries. 


* * 

qt WAS further provided that an 

efficient communicaton system be- 
tween the operator in the radio room 
and the bridge be mantained at all 
times. This necessitated the installa- 
tion of a telephone or speaking tube 
connection. 

The amended law also required that 
the radio equipment be in charge of 
two or more persons skilled in the use 
of radio apparatus, one or the other 
of whom was required to be on duty 
at all times when the vessel was navi- 
gating. Up to this time many vessels 
carried only one operator .and the 
hours of watch were irregular. The 
scope of the act was extended to in- 
clude the Great Lakes. 


In the next of this series on “Communications : Radio,” to appear in the issue 
of Aug. 1, W. Dz Terrell, Chief of the Radio Division, Department of Com- 
merce, will continue discussion of activities of the Division. 


typical of the basket-maker phase. These 

‘are a long-headed people who did not 
practice crahian deformation; who made 
excellent coiled basketry, twined woven 
bags and sandals; who used the spear 
thrower or atlatl, and curved clubs; 
who depended on fur cloth robes during 
the months when the bleak mesa tops 
were swept by chill winds and occasional 
storms. 

The earliest basket-maker dwellings 
seem to have been of a highly perishable 
nature and thus far no traces of them 
have been found. Perhaps during their 
early nomadic stage they placed chief 
reliance on caves and other natura! shel- 
ter for protection against the elements. 
It was the adoption of agriculture, de- 
rived from the Mexican area to the 
south, which provided the foundation 
upon which the entire structure of the 
ensuing culture rested. The corn-grow- 
ing industry through its inherent nature | 
tended to impose upon the people a more 
sedentary existence, although at first it 
probably did not have a marked effect 
on their mode of life. 

Storage Places for Grain 

As time went on and better methods | 
of cultivation brought larger harvests, 
storage places for the grain became es- 
sential. Small pits were dug in the 
floors of caves. These pits were lined 
with large stone slabs and covered over 
with a pole, brush, and plaster super- 
structure. Thus the first efforts at con- 
struction of which we have definite 
knowledge were devoted to the develop- 
ment of substantial and serviceabie 
|granaries. The storage bins were often 
put to a, secondary use for burial pur- | 
poses, and it is from these graves that | 
the knowledge of the people’s arts and 
industries has come down to us through 
}the objects which they interred with 
their dead. 

Eventually, no doubt as a result of 
constant improvements in the methods of 
granary construction, it was discovered 
that by enlarging the pits and heighten- 
ing the brush superstructure a fairly 
good dwelling of the pit type could be 
built. Following this development the} 


‘transition to village life was attained } 
and truly sedentary cultures became a| 
fact. j 


a sound general basis for meeting the 
second of the two essentials for safe 
driving. 

The author 
these two conditions can be effectively 
met by a simple and readily understood 
codification of the principles suggested 
ahove. Such a suggested codification is 
riven below without any attempt to intro- 
duce all the legal verbiage which might 
be desired, and omitting some explana- 
tory items which might be needed. The 
several provisions in this code are so 
interrelated that they must be considered 
in relation to each other rather than as 
independent items. 

Code Provisions 
Are Explained 

Right of way is defined as the right 
to uninterrupted progress within the 
legal speed. Except as noted below the 
vehicle performing any maneuver ex- 
cept proceeding within the legal speed 
at a reasonably uniform rate in a single 
traffic lane shall yield right of way to 
traffic so proceeding. 

At intersections the vehicle approach- 
ing from the left has the right of way. 
At crosswalks pedestrians have the right 
of way over vehicles. The right of way 
of any vehicle, person, or animal at rest 
in any traffic lane takes precedence over 
the right of any moving vehicle, subject 
to regulations governing highway ob- 
structions. 


1s 


halted by traffic 


firmly convinced that | 


When a driver or a pedestrian who is 
requires a vehicle to 
yield right of way, a signal shall be made} 
with the hand to the driver of the vehicie | 
having the right of way, who, if suffi- 
cient distance is available for the neces-} 
sary maneuver, shall signal his intent to 
yield the right of way and shall be re-ias does the present hand signal when a! by an officer. 


On a three- 
| way lane highway the traffic lane shall 
be the right third of the pavement, 
neither vehicle having the right of way 
| over the other in the center lane except 
; where special regulations are in force. 
|On a four-lane highway the two traffic 
lanes shall be the right and left halves 
|of the portion of the right of the cen- 
ter. Thus a vehicle occupying the out- 
side lane shall not encroach on the lane 
to his left except at his own risk, and 
the vehicle occupying the lane next to 
the center shall not encroach upon the 
right quarter of the pavement except 
at his own risk. 


to another only at his own risk or by 
requesting right of way as_ provided 
herein. This applies to a driver also who 
is stopping, turning in ecither direction, 





any other maneuver aside from traveling 
at a reasonably uniform rate of speed 
in his own traffic lane. 


On any curve on the open road where 


{the view is obstructed,’ an officer on the | 
highway signaling a vehicle as it comes | 
into view may require it to stop within | 
its traffic lane before reaching his posi- | 

Failure so to stop will be a proof | 
(The situation here is! 

exactly that of an unexpected obstruc- | 


tion. 
of illegal speed. 


tion, such as a stalled car or a group of 
pedestrians. Stopping under these con- 
ditions is imperative.) 

At crossings where the view is ob- 
structed a line may be marked on the 
pavement so that a driver approaching 
the crossing will just clear the car ap- 
proaching from his left if both vehicles 
proceed at a uniform and legal speed. 


|Similar lines may be drawn at all four} 


approaches. 


the legal speed to stop on signal between 
the line marked and the curb line. 

Mounted police may require that all 
traffic keep to the right half of the paved 
highway except as required in overtak- 
ing other vehicles, and in particular that 
vehicles do not cross the center line on 
curves or at hill tops. Enforcement of 
these three provisions, together with defi- 
nite responsibility for collisions, should 
| keep the speed at all danger points down 
to safer limits than any miles-per-hour 
j regulations, at the same time permitting 
reasonable speeds under conditions which 
are safe, where the road is straight and 
the view is clear. Speed at danger 
points, of course, can not be measured, 
since to make a measurement a uniform 
; speed must be held for several hundred 
feet. 


Some Advantages 
Generally Recognized 

Some of the advantages of this pro- 
vision have been generally recognized, 
such as (1) the fact that once a vehicle 
has entered the intersection it has the 
right of way to proceed. (2) That it 
requires a vehicle to slow down before 
entering the crosswalk, thus tending to 
protect pedestrians. There is another 
particular advantage which this system 
presents in connection with the traffic- 
control system here advocated. (3) 
When it is necessary to signal with the 
hand for a vehicle to yield right of way 
as here contemplated, such signal can be 
seen by a driver approaching from the 
left very much more readily than by one 
approaching from the right. If the sys- 
tem here recommended were adopted, 
overtaking on the right would be permis- 
sible on four-lane highways, with entire 
safety, particularly if the traffic lanes 
were marked. It would be impossible 
on two-lane highways, however, as at 
present. 

Hand signals would be required only 
when requiring another vehicle to yield 
right of way. 
signals which often become confusing, 











experiments were under way the _ be- 
ginning of anew industry, pottery mak- 
ing,. appeared. 
due to another introduction from the 
south, but, at most, it was only the idea 
which was brought in, for the entire 
ceramic development was unquestionably 
local. 
fashioned in basketry molds, were not 
true pottery; they were not fired but 
simply sun dried. Ultinfately, no doubt 
through accident, it was learned that the 
secret of making useful clay vessels lay 
in firing them, and from that time on 
ceramics assumed a major role in the 
material culture of the Southwest. 











‘ 


At about the time when house-building | 


The latter was possibly | 


The first, erude clay containers, | 


A driver mzy pass from one traffic lane | 


;}coming out from the curb, or making; 


h A traffic officer may require | 
any vehicle which seems to be excee-ling | 


|gas field rig builders and underground 
|coal miners was about the same, one out 
,of each 200 per year. Underground iron 
|miners lost one out of each 300 em- 
| ployed. 

| For painters the rate was about one 
|death among 8,000 per year. About one 
{machinist out of 7,500 and about one 
automobile demonstrator out of each 7,- 
000 died annually from accidents. These 
were the most favorable rates. 

Death rates from causes other than 
;}accidents were highest, in the order 
named, among coal miners (under- 
ground); molders, founders and casters 
of iron and steel; cranemen, derrick men 
and hoist men; undertakers; policemen; 
hotel keepers. 

The lowest rates, in the order named, 
were among builders and contractors; 
garage mechanics; delivery men; elec- 
| tricians; farmers, 

The accident rate among the four 
groups with the greatest liability was 
four times higher than for the groups 
with the lowest rate. The general death 
rate from causes other than accidents 
was twice as great among the groups 
with highest as among those with lowest 
rates. 

In comparing the death rate, exclusive 
of accidents, of social classes it was 
|found that the lowest rates prevailed 
among professional and_ semiprofes- 
sional groups and the highest among un- 
skilled laborers. 

The fatal accident rate from all causes 
among the general populatton in Illinois 
in 1929 was one out of each 1,300 people. 
acenabrtapriteinanpatncdetniiticanniintiaidadinipe ane eos 
vehicle is making a right turn from the 
| right traffic lane without slowing down. 

The system here proposed is a consis- 
tent unit. It differs considerably both 
in form and in basic conception from 
‘present legal enactments, but it ap- 
| proaches much more nearly the existing 
| practice of all safe and courteous drivers. 
;{t fixes responsibility definitely in sub- 
stantially all cases, provided only the 
facts are known. The present system 
fix responsibility in 
many cases even if the facts are known. 
|The proposed system offers a definite 
| criterion of legal speed in the most out- 
,; Stagding cases where speed is important. 
|If such a speed provision were enforced, 
|it would reduce speed at danger points 
jand still might increase the average 
| driving speed. 

There are, of course, obvious objections 
to any traffic-control system; hence a 
|fair conception of this one can be had 
;only on a basis of comparison between 
| it and present systems. We believe that 
'there is no provision in the proposed 
| System “which would offer any serious 
| difficulty in changing over from. the 
| present system. The only two provisions 
| whice appear at all radical are the left- 
hand right of way and the requirement 
that a hand signal shall be answered. 
As a matter of fact, the right of way 
jat intersections is very seldom invoked 
and a change could be readily made. 

A similar change was made in the 
| District of Columbia several years ago 
| from north and south bound traffic having 
|the right of way to the present right- 
| hand rule, and there was no confusion 
‘whatever. As for the answering hand 
signal, the actual procedure in not 
greatly changed as the driver demanding 
right of way at present nearly always 
gets what is in effect an answering signal 
| from the response of the other driver 
in slowing down or otherwise manip- 
ulating the vehicle. 

The legal speed provision is safe and 
| we believe can be enforced where it is 
needed. No fixed speed limit which will 
| be obeyed is safe and no such limit can 
be enforced at danger points where slow 








|does not definitely 


This would avoid useless| speed is important, because the speed 


at any given instant can not be assured 
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Chart showing the effect of intersections on the safe speed along a typical city street. 
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“Attempts at Charting Weather 
Said to Date Back Only 60 Years. 


Observational Material 





Covers Last 100 


Meteorologists Say 





Available for Study 
Years, Federal 


~ 





By C. 8. 
and A. J 


Marvin 
. Henry 


United States Weather Bureau 


This paper deals with climatic changes! 
as read from the geologic record which | 
shows among other things that the earth; 
has undergone at irregular intervals) 
measured by thousands of years wide-| 
spread glaciation with its attendant! 
lowering of temperature and the destruc- | 
tion of all forms of life in the regions 
of, most intense glaciation. The evi-/ 
dence of geology consists in the main of 
the distribution of glacial till throughout 
the world and the remains of fossil| 
plants and animals. | 

The study of fine seasonably banded | 
clay-deposits (varves) laid down in quiet | 
lakes and fiords’ ty retreating glaciers | 
also has afforded much valuable material. | 
From a study of such material Swedish | 
geologists have placed the end of the 
glacial period in Sweden at 6,500 years | 
B. C. From that time up to the be- 
ginning of the instrumental period about | 
the middle of the nineteenth century the 
evidence of climatic change is more or 
less shadowy and uncertain; there is,, 
nevertheless, indications of a very gen- 
eral desiccation in parts of Asia in the | 
dJast ‘2,000 years. 

In comparatively recent years a study 
»f the annual growth-rings of the western 
yellow pine in Arizona discloses a cor- 
relation with rainfall sufficiently close 
to warrant the inference that the width 


of the annual growth-rings may be used | 


as an indication of the rainfall of the 
regions in which the trees grow. 


It was not until about two centuries | 
after the invention of the barometer and| 
thermometer that their use became suffi- | 


ciently general so as to afford observa- 
tional material for the study of weather | 
changes. 


Contrary to a somewhat gen-4 


of the movement of air currents are 
made through the instrumentality of the 
so-called pilot balloon. Practically all 
meteorological services of the world in- 


cluded in their daily program observa- | 


tions of this sort in the interest of avia- 
tion. 

Recent years have also seen the be- 
ginning of observations on solar vari- 
ability by the Astrophysical Observatory 


of the Smithsonian Institution, that@ob- | 


servatory now maintaining three stations 
at widely separated places for the ob- 
servation of changes in the solar-con- 
stant of radiation. 
(Authorized summary 
presented at mecting of 
Geophysical Union.) 


of paper 
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Protection of Deer 
Problem for State 


Due to Crop Damage: 


New Hampshire Pays Farmer 
For His Losses and Per- 
mits Killing Animals in 
Closed Seasons 


By George H. Whitcher 


Department of Fisheries and Game, State 
of New Hampshire 


Intelligent sportsmen recognize and 


eral belief that instrumental records are! respect the right of farmers to carry on 


available as early as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the facts are that the number of 
observing stations are so few and so 
widely separated as to be practically 
negligible, until, as before stated, about 


i their various farm operations without un- 
due annoyance and loss from the depre- 
dations of protected game animals. In- 
|telligent farmers know and appreciate 
|the fact that a proper balance between 


the middle of the nineteenth century.) beneficial bird and quadruped life and 


There is, therefore, available for study 
not to exceed 100 years of observational 
material for but a small number of sta- 
tions at widely separated points over 
the globe. 

Several notable contributions have been | 

ade to the subject of investigation and 
Charting of world weather and these have 
been preceded by mapping the weather 
of the globe or some part of it. The 
first attempt to chart the weather for 
both land and water surfaces dates back 
only 60 years, and it is only within a} 
year or so, to be exact, in August, 1927, 
that a collection of printed summaries 
of monthly mean pressures and tempera- | 
tures and total amounts of rainfall for'| 
all places having long records thereof | 
throughout the globe became available. 
The printing of this record was possible | 
through the generosity of an American! 
fitizen, John A. Roebling. 

Hildebrandsson and De Bort (1907) 
made an important contribution to world! 
meteorology and various investigators 
since that time have added to our knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

In quite recent years, the eighties and 
nineties of the nineteenth century, 
notable contributions have been made to 
our knowledge of the meteorology of the 

ree air by means of kites and manned} 
palloons carrying registering instru- 
ments. At present, in order to meet 
the needs of the aviator, observations 


Spare Headlight Bulb 


May Be Com pulsory 





Connecticut Considers Solution 


Of ‘One-eyed Car’ Problem 


e 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford; July 30. | 

Motor vehicle authorities after years 
of effort with the problem of the “one- 
eyed car” eventually may find a solution 
in compelling car owners to carry spare | 
headlight bulbs. This possible way out 
of the dangerous situation is foreseen! 
by the State motor vehicle commissioner, | 
Harold G. Hoffman, who declares that | 
the provision of the regulations giving | 
officials the right to prescribe equipment | 
may be invoked in this direction. 

“The problem,” says Mr. Hoffman, “is 
much more serious than the average mo- 
torist realizes. From an enforcement | 
standpoint, it is especially difficult. ; 
That is not due to any inadequacy in the 
traffic law for it is especially set forth 
therein that cars must have two lights 
showing in front. Any motorist who 
does not comly is subject to arrest. 

“Of all violations of the regulations, 
however, this one is among the most 
difficult for which to penalize a car 
owner. While many motorists employ 
it unfairly, the excuse that they did not 
know one light was out always sounds | 
plausible. Police officers are human and | 
they do not like to impose any penalty 
when the excuse may have even seeming 
legitimacy. 

“However, this disposition undoubtedly | 
has contributed to the prolongation of 
ee problem of the one-eyed car. In 
most cities and States, the attitude of 
enforcement authorities has been merely 
to. warn a driver that his car has only | 
one light and recommend immediate ac- | 
tion on his part. Many car owners have 
consistently taken advantage of this’! 
leniency, so much so that many believe 
the restrictions must be tightened up 
before the problem can be solved. : 

“Authorities are considering, as a re-| 
sult, the advisability of invoking thc 
equipment provisions of the regulations 
to require motorists to carry spare head- 
light bulbs. Then when the police ofii- 
cer stops a car having only one head- 
light, the remedial steps can be taken 
before the owner allowed to drive 
further. 

“Burned bulbs are the defect in most, 
cases of one-eyed car operation. Any-| 
one can replace a bulb and it strikes 
many as being merely a matter of hav- 
ing the bulb handy for replacement. 

“Manufacturers of such equipment) 
have already provided for the safe car- | 
rying of such spares by so packing them | 
that they are completely safeguarded 
against breakage. This method of pack- 
aging has grown to a considerable ex- 
tent out of recognition on the part of 


is 


many motorists that it is wise to have 
a spare light. 
“The same attitude, assumed volun- 


| 


tarily or required of all motorists, would | 


fom 
» 
© 


of the one-eyed car.” 


| natural order of things. 
fortunately, hunters, trappers and fisher- | 


overcomes 


destructive insects and vermin is essen- 
tial to profitable farming. The interests 
}of sportsmen and farmers are not an- 
tagonistic except as these two groups 
lose sight of their mutual interests. 

As a matter of fact, sportsmen and 
farmers are by no means distinct groups; 


there are thousands of genuine farmers 


who enjoy fishing and hunting, and, so 
far as time permits, are enthusiastic 
users of the rod and gun and there are 
also thousands of sportsmen who are 
farm-raised and farm-minded; many of 
these own farms and appreciate the fact 
that an overabundance of game may and 
often does become a pest needing to be 
regulated. 
Not All “Good Sports” 

Not all sportsmen, however, are good 
sports and not all farmers appreciate the 
importance of wild animal life in the 
There are, un- 


men who resent the existence of farms 


jin forested regions and regard a barbed- 
; Wire division fence in the woods as an 
| insult. 


There are also farmers who re- 
gard a man carrying a gun or fishing 
rod as a natural enemy and a menace. 


This is unfortunate and beneficial to no- | 


body. 
In connection with the matter of 
“damage from protected gamé” there is 


one fundamental prineiple which can be | 


definitely and _ positively stated and 
which no true sportsman will question. 
It is this: Whenever and wherever 
game quadrupeds, game birds and fur- 
bearing animals of any sort, protected 
or unprotected, become so plentiful that 
they habitually encroach upon farm lands 
and appreciably injure farm and garden 
crops, or when they continuously cause 
the farmer additional worry or expense 
in his farm practice, then and there such 
wild life has become too abundant — 
too fearless to require protection. Un- 
der these conditions the protective re- 
strictions should be removed until the 
offending animals are forced back to 
their natural habitat, leaving the farmer 


}unmolested to pursue his legitimate oc- | 


cupation. 

No well informed person will deny the 
fact that deer frequently do serious dam- 
age to crops and fruit trees. The New 
Hampshire law recognizes such damage 
and provides compensation for the same. 
The real solution of this problem, how- 
ever, is not in continuing to pay dam- 
age—which, at best, satisfies neither the 





| Sportsman nor the farmer—but in find- 


ing ways and means of preventing this 
damage. 

This opens up a compjicated and diffi- 
cult problem, but one which I believe 
can be solved if both sportsmen and 
farmers ave willing to make some con- 
cessions. 

Damage in Growing Season 

Most of the damage done by deer oc- 
curs between Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, that is, 
during the growing season from the 
bursting of the buds to the falling of 
the leaves. Most of the claims filed 
reach the office during May or June and 


jusually this is a month or more after 


the damage is done. This is unfortunate 
because it is too late to suggest any- 
thing in the way of prevention. 

It would aid in finding ways of pre- 
venting damage could the fish and game 
department be notified immediately when 
the first signs of damage are noticed. 
It would probably be advantageous to 


| all parties if the damage year were the 


12 months from Oct. 1 to Oct. 
established by law. 


1 and so 
The law should also 


|require immediate notice of damage to 


the fish and game department. 
Many Expedients Tried 
Farmers have often tried various ex- 


pedients in the hope that deer might be‘ 


prevented from further destructive work. 
ete have been noted in which dogs 
were tied to trees in orchards infested by 
deer to put an end to the damage. 

Various devices are used to achieve 
the same purpose, such as suspended 
objects moved by the wind and eld cloth- 
ing stuffed to resemble human beings. 
These are not generally successful be- 
cause in time a deer’s inquisitiveness 
his sense of fear. 

It has been noticed by many orchard- 
ists that very often after an orchard has 
been sprayed with strong lime-sulphur, 
deer damage has entirely ceased. Such 
reported instances have been so numer- 
ous that we cannot attribute them to 
chance. Svraying with nicotine. sul- 
phate and lead arsenate has iso “been 


reported as having a deterrring effect 
on deer. It is because of such reports 


that the writer in 1928 began investigat- 
ing the possibilities of spraying a 


as 


young apple trees, 





NEWEST TYPE OF LIGHTSHIP 
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ited States Bureau of Lighthouses 


The lightship shown in the above photograph is one of a group of six 
similar vessels which are being addea to the fleet of the Bureau of Light- 


houses. 


These vessels will carry the most modern type of equipment. 


Each ship will prominently display the name of the reef or shoal near 
which it will be placed to warn navigators of danger. 





New Lightships to Safeguard 





Sea Traffic by Modern Means 
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‘Urged | Pyblic Health Service Explains, 


Golf Clubs 


—' To Foster Bird Life 


North Carolina Director of 
Conservation Would Make 
Links Sanctuaries 


| 
| 
| 

State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 30. 
Plans to make all golf courses in 
North Carolina serve as bird sanctuaries | 
are advocated by the director of the, 
State department of conservation, J. W.! 
Harrelson. 
Useful bird life can be materially in-| 
creased on these areas with expenditure | 
of only a small amount of money and! 
without inconvenience, according to Mr. | 
Harrelson. | 
The adoption of a few simple steps, he | 
continued, will almost insure an early | 
increase of the useful bird population on! 


}and aroun: golf links of North Carolina. 


: j 
| These include the protection of the birds,! natural or artificial means, according to 


| provision of adequate nesting places, and} 


| 


‘Diesel Electric Signals of ‘Floating Lighthouses’ to Aid 





Mariners ! 


‘ear Hazardous Stations; Total of 56 


Vessels Now in Service 


Within the coming month it is expected |the lightships and their crews practically 


that the construction of the last six new} no wrec 


] 


Ss of consequence have occurred, 


type lightships will have been completed! it was siated. 


| and will take their places with the light- 
‘ships stationed in the bordering waters 
of the continental United States to pro- 
‘tect cruising vessels from the dangers of 
projecting reefs and shoals, it was stated 
orally July 30 on behalf of the United 
States Bureau of Lighthouses. 

The main features in the design 
these new ships, it was explained, is the 
diesel electric signals, which add to the 
economy and efficient operation of the 
craft. Three of the six new ships which 
were constructed on the Pacific coast 
have a compressed air diaphone for a 
signal, while the other three, constructed 
on the Atlantic coast, have electric air 
oscillators for signals, according to the 
Bureau. It was also said that these 
constructed on the Atlantic coast are ol! 
more recent design than the other three, 
and the electric oscillators are expected 
to prove most efiicient. 

Of the five already completed, the first 
was assigned to Blunts Reef, Calif., two 
others having been stationed at the fol- 
lowing points: Swiftsure Bank, Wash.; 
| Frying Pan Shoal, N. C. Two more 
j also have been completed, but are await- 
ing to be sent to stations at Fire Island, 
N. Y., and Fenwick Island Shoal, Del. 
Upon the completion of the sixth it will 
take its place at Nantucket Shoals, Mass. 

Assignment of the first of these new 
|ships to Blunts Reef in January, 1930, 
it was explained, marked the first use of 
this type of lightship in the world. The 
ship was constructed on the Pacific coast, 
and has a compressed air diaphone for 
}a signal, said the Bureau. 

In short, it was pointed out, the func 
tion of these vessels is to act as “float- 
ing lighthouses,” and to protect sailing 
ships from crashing on the dangerou 
shoals where it is impracticable to con- 
| struct permanent lighthouses. The light- 
ships remain at their respectively as- 
signed stations continually except when 
they are relieved once a yeam The crews 
must remain With the ships to which they 
are assigned throughout the stormy sea 
but are allowed time off once a 
month during the lighter seasons of the 
year. 

All of the ships because of the nature 
of their duty are stationed where hazards 
lare likely. Because of the efficiency of 


of 


sons 





Business in Indo-China 
Depressed by Rice Prices 


The prevailing business depression in 
| Indo-China—the worst in several years 
is due largely to rice quotations and 
to a general rise in price of commodities, 
Import trade has been affected adversely 
by recent alterations in local tariff sched- 
ules. according to a statement issued by 
| the Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment, based upon a cablegram from the 
consul at Saigon, Henry 8S. Waterman, 
+follows in full text: 
Except for slight 


stimulation toward 


the close of the month, incident to small | 


demand from Shanghai, the rice market 
declined steadily during June. Recent 
price quotations on Saigon rice are lower. 
White rice was quoted on July & at 12.19 


piasters per 100 kilos ($4.75 for 220 
pounds). (The exchange rate of the 


piaster on June 30 was $0.391.) 


‘Village Col 





, sheltered waters. 


The lightships were first put into use 


|by this country, information on the Ba- 


reau files revealed, in 1820 when such a 
vessel was stationed off Craney Island, 
Elizabeth River, Chesapeake Bay, Va 


| 


| 


The first outside lightship, however, took | 


its station 17 miles off Sandy Hook, N. 
J., 1823, and since that. time the service 
has increased in the number of light 
ships in service and the efficiency of their 
work. 
Oldest Lightship 
In Use 75 Years 
At present, the files 
56 lightships in use 
meyt, all stationed 
United States. 
ships still in use that 
Ga., which records show to be 75 years 
old. The Bureau files reveal that of the 
total number there are eight serving at 
tations in the Great Lakes and eight in 
None of these are in 


show, there are 
by this Govern- 
around continental 


Is 


at Savannah, 


rivers, it was said. 

The most isolated of the lightships, 
according to the belief of Bureau ofifi- 
cials, is stationed off Nantucket Shoals, 
Mass. * This station is said to be 
the lot and is the first lightship to be 
met by vessels coming in from the At- 
lantie Ocean, ; 

Of the tetal of the lightships now in 
service, Bureau records show, 45 are as- 
signed to definite stations ‘and 11 are 
used as relief ships when the regularly 
assigned lighthships are brought in to 
dock. The number of stations, according 
to States, are as follows: Massachusetts, 
10; Connecticut, 2; Rhode Island, 1; 
Maine, 1; New York, 2; New Jersey, 4; 
Delaware, 1; Virginia, 2; North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, 1; South Carolina, 1; 
Florida, 1; Louisiana, 1; Texas, 1; Mich- 
igan, 7; Wisconsin, Washington, 2; 
Oregon, 1; California, 

Little Heroism Possible 
In This Line of Service 

The crews of the ships continue en- 
gaged while on duty in working about 
the vessel in maintaining it, the Bureau 
stated, and although the size of the 
crews vary somewhat, the average crew 
on a lightship was said to be about five 
officers and 10 men. The Bureau said 


‘that there is actually little which these 


‘crews 


can do in the line of especially 
heroic work during stormy weather when 
vessels become disabled, because unless 


: : i 
the crippled cruiser is extremely near the 


vicinity where the lightship is stationed 
there is no means by which the crew of 
the lightship may aid the distressed ship. 


The oldest of the light-| 


41} 


miles from land, is the most exposed of} 


| 
| 


ocsts, 
i} 





However, it was said, at times when 
cruisers have become disabled near aj 
lighship the crews of the latter have! 


supplied food and shelter to those on 
the disabled vessels. 

There lightships, according to the Bu- 
reau, use ralio in communicating condi- 
tions in the vicinity where they are sta- 
tioned, and give signals to cruising ships 
by means of flashing lights. By means 
of the flashing lights, it was said, the 


the provision of ample supplies of food | 
and water. 

Not only will the birds of beautiful! 
plumage and attractive song qualifica- | 
tions prove a source of interest for the 
golfers and visitors at the various golf 
clubs, but the increase of bird life will! 
assist greatly in the control of insect 
asserted Director Harrelson, 


Community Interest 
In Public Recreation | 


e e 
‘ Co € 
Is Growing Rapidly 
Department of Labor Finds 
Number of Municipally, 
Ruled Playgrounds 


In-, 
creasing in All Sections | 


Continued growth of community recre- 
ation in the United States is indicated | 
by information issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Labor showing participants in| 
games or sports in the outdoor play- 
grounds of 945 cities last year to have 
numbered 274,000,000. This total, it is 
emphasized, does not include the millions 
of persons using athletic fields, golf 
courses, bathing beaches, indoor centers 
and other similar areas. 

teviewing the annual report of the 
Playground and Recreation Association | 
of America, the information issued © by | 
the Department advances the fact that 
only 4 per cent of the expenditures in- 
volved in these recreational activities 
was met by private funds. 

Facilities Increase 

The information, in the current issue 
of the Department’s Labor Review, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The number of cities reporting reere-! 
ation facilities and programs had in- 
creased from 872 in 1928 to 945 in 1929, 
reports being included from all but three 
of the cities in the United States hav- 
ing a population of more than 50,000. 
The number of trained workers had also | 
increased steadily, these totaling 22,920, 
or 2,158 more than the previous year, | 
while there was a similar increase in the 
number of volunteer workers. The sal- 
aries and wages of the employed leaders 
were reported for the first time, the sal- 
aries in 657 cities amounting to approx- 
imately $7,060,000. | 

Separate play areas in charge of recre- 


1,137 were first opened in 1929. The 
recreation facilities provided, for the 
cities furnishing information, include 


7,681 outdoor playgrounds, 2,341 indoor | 
recreation centers, and 678 recreation | 
buildings, part of these facilities being 
provided for colored residents. 

The total number of yearly or sea- 
sonal participants in the sports or games 
at the outdoor playgrounds is estimated 
the basis of those cities reporting 
have been more than 274,000,000, a 
figure which does not include the millions 
of people using the athletic fields, golf 
courses, bathing beaches, indoor centers, | 
and other areas. Other recreation facil- 
ities reported included 1,709 athletic 
fields, 4,024 baseball diamonds, 409 bath- 
ing beaches, 310 indoor and 700 outdoor 
swimming pools, 7,960 tennis courts, 209 
golf courses, 81 stadiums, and 115 Sum- 
mer camps. 

Municipal Rule Usual 

The majority of the recreation pro- 
grams are’ under the direction of mu- 
nicipal recreation commissions, depart- 
ments, or boards, and in a number of 
cities municipal and private departments 
are combined in the management of the 
playgrounds and community  centers.} 
Only 259 cities report that private or- | 
ganizations maintain part or all of the 


on 


to 


| recreation facilities. 


cruising ships may designate from which! 


station the signal is coming. 





leges’ Endorsed in E ngland 


To Advance Education and Recreation: 


Scope of Community 


Undertaking 


Which Will Be 


Launched in October Described as Extensive 


A plan for “village colleges” 
}educational and recreation needs of 
‘neighboring communities has received 
endorsement in England, according to an 
article in the current issue of the Labor 
Bulletin issued by the Department of 
Labor. The article follows in full text: 
According to industrial and labor in- 
formation, the Cambridge education com- 
mittee has indorsed a scheme for estab- 
lishing centers, to be known as village 
colleges, to serve groups of neighboring 
| villages. An attempt will be made to 
coordinate in them all the rural educa- 
tional services of the county council, such 
as rural primary and adult education, 
agricultural demonstration and instruc- 
ition, public health services, library serv- 
ice, and outdoor recreational facilities. 
Voluntary organizations, such as 
women’s institutes, the British Legion, 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides will also 
use them as centers, and 
fields will be available for local athletic 
clubs. The basic idea of the scheme is 
that the individual village is too small 
to support the social and recreational fa- 
cilities it needs, but that the growth of 
transportation services has made it pos- 
sible for a group of small communities 
to cooperate in providing a center for 


serving | 


, Separate rooms are provided for public! 


the playing | 


go a long way toward solving the prob-| means of preventing deer damage to| such activities for the whole neighbor-| public authorities 
| hood. 


'cent came from private sources, 


A village college was planned at Saw- 


ston five years ago and will be opened 
in October. It will serve a surrounding 
area of about six villages. The build- 
ing will include a hall, seating about 
400, a domestic science block, and a work- 
shop and laboratories, and the buildings 
will be available for concerts, cinema en- 
tertainments, and, in the evenings and 
during holidays, for social gatherings. 


health services, including maternity and 
child W elfare, for committee meetings, 
etc. Finally, there is a library and read- 


ing room, also school gardens, demon-| ish Malaya is not subject to typhoons 


stration plots and a six-acre recreation 
ground, 
000 ($77,864). 

Ten similar village colleges are planned 
in the country. The total capital cost 


of the scheme is estimated at £124,000 , of 1929, the report declares. 
Toward this fund the Laura | 


($603,446). 
Spelman Fund of New York have offered 
to contribute £45,009 ($218,993) in view 
of the example which the scheme will af- 
ford of the coordination of statutory and 
voluntary services in the English coun- 
=icle 


lright, the production of coconuts would 


The cost has been about £16,- | might make the production of coconuts 


| 
| 


t1") and of its relevance to rural life 
and conditions in other countries. The 
remainder has been offered partly by | 


funds or private individuals, 


and partly by trust | operated by 


The total expenditure for recreation 
in 1929 was reported as $33,539,805.79-—- 


WOE | 
the largest amount yet reported in any | 
year. This increase was due not to larg« 
expenditures for land, buildings, and 
permanent equipment but to the greater 

amount expended for salaries and wages. 
The source of support for the commu- 
nity recreation was in the majority of 
cases from municipal and county funds, 
nearly 84 per cent of the total expendi- 

tures coming from this source, whiie 

more than 12 per cent was secured | 
through fees and charges, and only 4 ad 


Production of Coconuts 
@ . 
In British Malaya Shown: 


A coconut a day for every inhabitant 
in the country is the estimated produc- 
tion of coconuts in British Malaya, ac- 
cording to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Boehringer at Singapore, 
made public July 30 by the Department 
of Commerce. “Accurate population sta- 
tistics are not available but taking a 
conservative figure as 3,500,000 as about 


appear to be more than 1,250,000,000 an- 
nually,” he stated. ; 

Greater attention to other crops due 
to low prices of rubber warrants the be- 
lief that the 1930 coconut production 
will be greater than that of 1929. Brit- 


and other climatic disturbances which 


uncertain and accordingly it may be pre- 
sumed that the output during the first 
quarter of 1930 was comparable to that 


Of the total annual production, a large 
tonnage is consumed locally as food, but 
most of the crop is used for making 
copra for export. According to the Ma- 
layan department of agriculture, 80 ner 
cent of the coconut areas in British Ma- 
jaya are held by small native holders, 
while the remaining 20 pef cent is held 
by estates, practically all of which are 
English companies incor- 
porated in Great Britain or Ceylon, 


Norn ce 
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Fundamental R 





ules of Ventilation 


Control of Air for Workers Is Duty of Plant 


Managers and Bears 


Close Relationship 


To Efficient Operation 


The close 
ventilation, especially in business and in- 
dustrial environments, and good health 
is stressed in information made avail- 


able on behalf of the United States Pub- | 


lic Health Service. 

No matter how pure the air in a room 
may bé, it becomes defiled by noxious 
elements as soon as a person enters it, 
unless it is immediately refreshed by 


the information made available by the 
Public Health Service... This information 
follows: 

Renewal of air necesasry because 
when we breathe in we take oxygen from 
the air, and when we breathe out we 


Is 


| add carbon dioxide and other substances. 


Oxygen is taken from the air we inhale, 
by the blood which circulates through the 
lungs and is carried away to help the 


|food build up the body, keep it warm 


constitutes 
and about 
breathed 


it. 


ot 


Oxygen 
the air, 
one-fifth 
may 


Is 


energize 
about one-fifth 
one-half of that 
out unchanged, and be breathed 
over. Carbon dioxide part of the 
waste that is left over in the body when 
oxygen and food combine to build up 
the body. It is picked up from the blood 
by the lungs and breathed out. It 
poisonous and injurious — to the body 
when it is breathed in again in too large 
amounts. 


Air Needed by Man 
According to His Work 


It has been estimated by competent 
authorities who have conducted scien- 
tific investigations that to keep healthy 
a man weighing 160 pounds needs ap- 
proximately 2,400 cubic feet of fresh air 
everv hour when resting, 5.200 when 
loing light work and 6,100 when doing 
work. A woman weighing 120 


and 


is 


is 


hard 


\pounds needs five-sixths as much, and a 


child weighing 80 pounds needs seven- 
twelfths as much. 

The simplest way of renewing 
air by a supply of unused air is, of course, 
by opening the windows. In using window 
ventilation care should be taken that 
some persons do not suffer from bad air, 
while others shiver and sneeze. To re- 
new air, some factories now use big elec- 
tric fans so placed as to drive off the 
foul air or in the fresh air, or 
both. 

Temperature and humidity, that is, the 
presence of moisture in the air, are usu- 
ally associated with air. The body heat 
given off by workers congregated in a 
workroom, by congregations massed in 
churches, by audiences in theaters and 
other buildings. raises the temperature 
and increases the moisture. 

When the temperature rises above 86 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the humidity 
above 80 per cent, considerable discom- 
fort is caused. A temperature of 75 de- 
grees with a relative humidity of 100 
degrees is equally uncomfortable. When 
temperature and humidity rise higher, 
they may cause heat stroke. In Winter, 
on the other hand, the heated air in 
buildings is usually too dry. Often the 
humidity falls to as low as 20 per cent 
r low as this is lower 
than that found in desert regions. Air 
as dry as this, draws moisture from the 
skin and irritates the mucous membranes 
of the nose, throat and mouth. To be 
comfortable the humidity of a work 
room should be about 50 per cent. It 
would be well for plant managers to see 
that the humidity is kept at least that 
high, fo: at 50 per cent humidity, less 
heat is required and much coal is saved. 
This saving applies to factories as well 
as homes. A temperature of 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit is quite high enough if the 
men in this temperature @re doing work 
which requires average physical activity. 


used 


to drive 


relationship between good | 


The ventilation of many factories and 
offices depends upen factors over which 
the workers as a rule have little or no 
control. Proper ventilation of a factory 
is a problem of the piant manager and 
| attention to ventilation by a plant man- 
lager may easily result both in more 
|healthful conditions for the workers and 


more economical operation for the 
owners. 
At home, however, workmen have 


fewer people to consult, and the factors 
may more easily come under their con- 
trol. Plenty of pure air, especially at 
night, is a necessary requirement for 
every home. 


Factory Ventilation 


Plant Manager’s Duty 

The idea that night air is unhealthful 
and must be shut out is a relic of the 
days when men barricaded themselves 
to keep enemies from stealing upon 
them. This idea was reinforced later 
before the invention of window screens, 
when malaria-bearing mosquitoes entered 
by night through open windows. Today, 
we know that night air is necessarily 
like day air, and that neither of them 
is anything like as dangerous as air in 
a room whose windows are closed and 
whose door is probably never open all 
night no matter how many persons are 
breathing into it. 

If one is afraid of draught upon the 
body, such draughts may be prevented 
without resorting to such unhealthful 
measures as the closing of windows and 
doors. Draughts over the body may be 
prevented by using a piece of board 
j;about) 12 inches wide and equally as 
long as the window is wide. Raise the 
window sash, slip the board in beneath, 
and draw the sash down upon it. Fresh 
air from the outside will spill over the 
top of the sash. Even this unsatisfac- 
tory measure will help to dissipate that 
dull sick feeling that one may have upon 
waking up in the morning after having 
slept in a room inadequately ventilated. 
/ In preventing conditions brought about 
| by exposure to excessive heat, the tem- 
perature and humidity of inclosed places 
such as fire rooms in factories, weaving 
rooms, and boarding rooms, and the like 
in manufacturing plants should be reg- 
ulated so as to prevent the temperature 
of the air from rising above 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit. and the moisture from ris- 
ing above 80 degrees if it is possible to 
This may be accomplished by the 
use of fans which keep the air in mo- 


do so. 


tion, and cold air may be forced into 
these places or het air exhausted by the 
same means, it was stated. 


Federal Law to Control 
|  ,Sale of Weapons Sought 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 30. 

An enforceatle measure to deal with 
the manufacture, sale and possession of 
weapons is necessary as a means of re- 
ducing the number of crimes of violence, 
the State institutions commissioner, Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, stated orally. - 

The problem is one best handled by na- 
itional legislation, he said. A difference 
in statutes of the various States_ offers 
loopholes of which the criminal efement 
is quick to take advantage, declared Mr. 
Ellis. 

Another need is a law for more dras- 
tic treatment of “fences,” he said. 

While the number of prisoners sen- 
tenced to death in New Jersey in the 
last Several years would seem to indi- 
cate an alarming increase in murder 
crimes, continued the commissioner, it 
is his belief, he said, that greater effi- 
ciency on the part of the police and 
prosecuting authorities is in a large 
measure responsible for the condition. 
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JOHN S. GORMAN 


Vice-President and General Manager 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
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every Gulbransen Rae 


owner use RCA Radiotrons. Our 


engineers use RCA Radiotrons 
laboratory work and for testing, 
they are of uniformly high qual 
and give the best results. We fi 


that RCA Radiotrons not only safe- 
guard sensitivity and selectivity 
and insure Gulbransen realism, but 
act as the best insurance against 
vacuum tube troubles. It’s good 
common sense to demand RCA 
tadiotron quality for both first 
equipment and replacement.”’ 
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Replace all the vacuum tubes in your 
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troubles caused by inferior tubes. RCA 
Radiotrons will give youthemaximum in 


selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality. 


Old tubes may impair the 
performance of the new 


This is the 20th in a series of 


endorsements of RCA Radio- 
trons by the leading radio set 
manufacturers. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO.,, INc., HARRISON, N. J. 
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ht Intensified 


By Abnormally High Temperatures 





Report of Weather Bureau Notes Some Relief 
At Close of Week, But After Irreparable 


Damage to Crops 





Widespread drought conditions were; 
intensified during the last week by ab-| 
normally high temperatures, according | 
to the weckly report of the Weather| 
Bureau made public July 30. 

Slightly lower temperatures prevailed 
towards the close of the week, and show- 
ers gave relief in some localities, the 
report stated. Irreparable injury to the 
corn crop was shown in a number of 
States. 7 

A resume of conditions in all parts 
of the country based on special tele- 
graphic summaries from the offices 
named follows in full text: | 

New. England.—Boston: Fairly gooa 
growing week; more rain needed in some 
places. Haying well advanced. Cran- 
berries doing well. 

New York.—Ithaca: Warm and dry; 
only scattered showers. Rain much 
needed for water shortage in some sec- 
tions. Wheat harvested under favorable 
conditions. Effect of drought beginning 
to show on potatoes, corn, and buck- 
wheat. Early peaches and apples ma-_ 
turing rapidly. 

New Jersey.—Trenton: 
and moderate rainfall. Corn generally | 
good; earing nicely. Oats being har- | 
vested. Pastures and meadows need rain. | 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: Intensely 
hot and rainfall generally light. Top 
soil generally dry and crops suffering 
in many western counties. Wheat thresh- | 
ing continues. Oat harvest nearly fin- 
ished. and some threshing done. Pas- 
tures, meadows, and late potatoes need 
rain badly. Corn not much harmed. 

Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: 
Warm, dry, sunshiny week. Local thun 
dershowers on Eastern Shore benefited 


| 


Hot weather 


| 


crops locally, but elsewhere @rops are | 
poor and pastures are dried up. Corn } 
in tassel is shriveling and firing. Late 


potatoes making poor stands, though | 
cultivated. Tobacco wilting and burning | 
up. Tomatoes scalded and rotting on) 
vines. Wells and creeks drying up. 
Worst crop season known for this sec- 
tion. A 

Virginia.—Richmond: High tempera- 
tures and dry weather highly unfavor- 
able for all ‘crops. Drought relieved in 
most localities of extreme west and to- 
bacco, pastures, late corn, and truck re- | 
viving; however, in other _ sections | 
drought relieved by showers in a few 
places, but in most localities corn, po- 
tatoes, oats, fruit, pastures, and truck| 
deteriorated rapidly. 
‘Rains Reported in Eastern 
Part of North Carolina 

North Carolina. — Raleigh: Warm | 
throughout week; some good rains in | 
east, but light, scattered, and insufficient 
jn West. Progress of cotton good to ex- 
cellent in east and fair to good in west. 
Other crops good in east and fair to 
good in central, but mostly poor in west 
account insufficient moisture. Drought 
becoming severe in portions of mountain | 
region, especially in north; considerable | 
damage to corn, tobacco, gardens, and 
pastures. 7 

South Carolina.—Columbia: _ Progress | 
and condition of cotton good, with plants | 
vigorous and squaring, blooming, and 
setting bolls satisfactorily; dry weather | 
favorable for checking weevil. Corn, to-| 
bacca, truck, forage, and lesser crops | 
generally good, but more moisture 
needed, especially on uplands. Tobacco 
curing and sweet potato transplanting 
continue. © ; 

Georgia. — Atlanta: Frequent rains} 
beneficial, though numerous local areas | 
lack sufficient moisture. Progress of cot-| 
ton very good and general condition very | 
good except plants small in northern Gi-| 
vision; crop continues to bloom and form | 
bolls freely, with bolls opening as far 
north as Macon and first bale marketed | 
this week; very little shedding and heat, 
unfavorable for weevil activity. Low- 
land and late corn improved, with good | 
chance to mature crop, but much of dam-| 
age by preceding dryness can not be | 
overcome. 

Florida.—Jacksonville: Local showers 
on peninsula and rains last days of week 
in west and portions of extreme north! 
relieved drought to some extent, but | 
week, as a whole, hot and dry and un- 
favorable for seed beds, cane, peanuts, | 
sweet potatoes, strawberry plants, and 
citrus on uplands. Picking cotton lo- 
cally; much deterioration in some dis- 
tricts. 

Alabama. — Montgomery: Averaged 
hot; good rains in many sections bene- 
ficial, but moisture still needed locally. 
Farly corn ruined or badly damaged by 
recent drought; late-planted much im- 
proved in most sections since rain. Sweet 
potatoes, truck, vegetables, pastures, ana 
minor crops improved where moisture 
sufficient; otherwise progress and condi- 
tion poor. Progress of cotton mostly fair 
to very good; condition mostly fair; 
plants small, but fields clean; few com- 
plaints of shedding and blooming at top, 
conditions favorable for weevil activity 





| 
' 


| 
| 


locally in south and central; crop open- | 


ing locally in southeast. 

Mississippi. — Vicksburg: Generally 
hot, with scattered showers and genera! 
rain badly needed in many localities for 
late corn and early-planted cotton. 
cotton badly deteriorated or made only 
poor advance, and early-planted rather 
poor to fair. Condition of early-planted 
corn considered generally very poor. 


| dition mostly poor. 


lof 


Late | 


and intensely hot; light showers in north- 
west, but no rain elsewhere. All crops; 
badly damaged by heat and drought.; 
Cotton deteriorated and made very little 
growth, though still fruiting in localities; | 
wilting during day on dry uplands; some 
shedding; condition poor to fairly good, 
according to soil moisture. Corn deteri- 
orated; crop burned on uplands and, 
much Capea Cesenry beginning to burn! 
on bottoms; condition very poor to only! 
fair, according to soil moisture. Grain 
sorghums, broomcorn, and minor crops 
badly damaged in most sections and con- 


ol} 


Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress 


‘cotton in most northern and eastern por-| 


tions due to light to heavy rains; also on 
most lowlands elsewhere, although dry, 
and crop blooming freely and bolls devel- 
oping; cotton deteriorated and blooming 
in top on most uplands elsewhere due to} 
drought. Some corn matured, but much} 
early ruined; late improved in north and} 
east. More rice abandoned due 
dryness. 


Tennessee.—Nashville: Hot and mostly | 
| dry, except temporary relief by scattered | 
Condition of corn fair in moist} 


showers. 
areas, especially on lowlands; elsewhere 
condition very poor. Cotton well culti- 
vated, but progress poor; condition rather 


poor in central and east, but good in west 
] 


where blooming freely. Tobacco good 
in some fields, but large areas wilting and 
dying. 


Kentucky.—Louisville: Good showers 
in mountain counties and extreme eastern 
bluegrass section afforded temporary re- 
lief. Drought.damage extended to south- 


!central where severe damage to upland 


corn; bottoms holding up; early corn 
mostly ruined in north and west; later 
plantings damaged, as tassels appear and 
burn up; excessively high temperatures 
last three day accelerating injury. 
Forced cutting of tobacco under way in 


north; holding better in south; dark to-} 
| bacco in fair condition, but yellowing. 


West Virginia.—Parkersburg: Contin- 
uously hot; scattered showers last three 
days, but rain too Jate to be of material 


/value. Corn and oats generally poor, es- 
pecially in west. Potatoes generally 
very poor. Pastures and meadows 


burned brown. 
Corn Crop in Ohio 
Reported Poor to Very Poor 


Ohio.—Columbus: Hot and dry condi- 
tions continue largely unabated, result- 
ing in further serious deterioration 
crops, pastures, gardens, and waier sup- 
plies. Light showers 
relief in a few localities but generally 
insufficient. 


suffered serious, irreparable injury over 
greater portion of State, especiatly in 
southern sections; tasseling at about 
half usual height and pollination very 
imperfect. Good progress in harvesting 
and threshing grains. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: 
heavy rains in most localities, from 
Kankakee district over upper Wabash 
and upper White Valleys, broke drought 
effectually, but elsewhere it continued, 
with increasing intensity. Corn im- 
proved in moist area, but decided de- 
terioration elsewhere, though rains very 
soon will save much; however, most in 
extreme southwest past recovery. Fin- 
ishing oat harvest in extreme north; 
threshing to southward. Winter wheat 
threshing progressing; bulk done 
south. 


Moderate to 


Illinois.—Springfield: Another hot, dry! 


week; several days with maxima above 
100 degrees and highest 111 degrees; 
absolute highest at some stations. Scat- 
tered, local showers afforded temporary 
relief locally, but most of State suffering 
severely. Pastures burned brown; no 
feed. Corn deterioration progressively 
worse north to gouth; crop firing; many 
reports of saa burned white; condi- 
tion worse on uplands; losses very se- 
rious and each hot, dry day increases 
damage. Indications are that rainfall 
March to July, inclusive, will be the low- 
est in the 53-year period that State av- 
erages have been computed. 

Michigan.—Lansing: A hot week, but 
sufficient rain, and crop conditions good 
in north. Showers Saturday relieved 
drought temporarily in south and cen- 
tral where corn generally holding own, 
but badly injured in some localities; tas- 
seling in central. Beans badly damaged 
and also sugar beets in some localities; 
more rain much needed. Oat harvest 
| progressing in central and wheat thresh- 
ing general. 

Wisconsin.—Milweukee: High  tem- 
|peratures most of week; timely, heavy 
thunderstorms in south and _ central; 
light elsewhere. Drought broken in most 
j localities. Some corn leveled, but all 


| growing crops greatly benefited and re- | 


viving rapidly since recent rains. Har- 
jvesting small grains well advanced; 
threshing begun. Pastures short and 


| brown in places; some livestock being 
fed. Corn growing nicely; some silking 
{and earing. 

Minnesota. -- Minneapolis: 
showers very beneficial, though general, 
heavy rains still badly needed. Condi- 
}tion of corn very good where rains, but 
poor where drougat continues, especially 
on sandy soil and uplands where much 
| firing; beginning to ear. Spring wheat 





Rice Being Harvested 
In Louisiana 


Louisiana.—New Orleans: Good rains 
in southeast, but only scattered showers 
elsewhere and dry, hot weather continued 
unbroken in north, Cotton making little 
growth; blooming profusely, with some 
shedding; opening in southwest where 
some picking begun, but only scattered 
openly in north; condition of plants poor 
to fair, but fruiting well and weather 
very unfavorable for insect activity. 
Corn seriously reduced by dryness. Rains 
beneficial for cane and rice regions; 
early rice being harvested. 

Texas.—Houston: Mostly cool in Rio 
Grande Valley and moderate elsewhere; 
appreciable rain at only one-sixth of re- 
porting stations and drought serious 
over much ef State. Progress of pas- 
tures, late corn, feed, and minor crops 
poor, where no moisture, and condition 
poor to fair. Progress and condition 
of citrus and rice generally good, al- 
though latter damaged by salt water in 
portions of Beaumont section. Progress 
and condition of cotton fairly good in 
southern third, although some complaints 
of shedding; deteriorating or only poor 
advance in northern two-thirds where 
complaints of small plants, 


mostly cut; quality of early fair, but 
late mostly poor due to shrinkage. Oats 
}cut; Winter wheat, rye, and barley be- 
jing threshed; early grains mostly good, 
jbut late poor, Late flax and potatoes 
| mostly poor. 

Towa.- 
| grees or higher on two days at most sta- 
tions, except in extreme northeast; all 
| 
higfest 112 degrees at Keokuk No. 2. 
Local showers, but dry or no rain of im- 
| portance elsewhere. Further deteriora- 
tion of corn in south and west; well into 
;critical tasseling and silking stagee; 
many top leaves and tassels scorchea 
white and much firing at bottom; many 
fields three-fourths silked and silks se- 
viously injured; yield reduction so far 
probably between that of 1901 and 1911, 
with heaviest damage in the southwest. 
Harvest finished; threshing far advanced 
in south. 


Large Part of Corn Crop 
Reported Lost in Missouri 


widespread drought and heat since 1901; 
much su“cring of man and beast, with 
nearly disastrous effects on 
generally, 





Cooler Mond. y night. Larger 


shedding | part of corn lost and much will not make 


to} 


of | 
gave temporary | 


Condition and progress of | 
{corn mostly poor to very poor; crop has | 


in 


Scattered | 


Des Moines: Hot, with 100 de- | 


heat records broken at many stations and | 


Missouri.—Columbia: Most prolonged, 


vegetation 
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tarees, Main rivers lowest of record, 
indicating no soil moisture. 
Kansas.—Topeka: Somewhat cool fore 
; part, but hot at close; moderate rains 
on opening days in most of southern 
|half, but rather local. Moisture evapo- 
| rated rapidly and entire State now need- 
ling raintall. Corn seriously damaged in 
lall parts, except northwest quarter; worst | 
{damage in south-central; mostly in silk 
‘and tassel in eastern half, except north- | 
{ern counties, but not so far advanced in! 
| west and extreme north portions where 
} early rains would benefit greatly. Grain | 
|sorghums not yet badly hurt. Plowing 
land diskir ; for wheat making excellent 
progress. 
| . Nebraska.—Lircoln: Continued hot, dry | 
weather caused serious damage to corn, 
|especially where tasseling, but condition 
of much still fair. Grain harvest nearing 
}completion; progress in threshing good. | 
| Pastures dried up. 
South Dakota—Huron: Scattered, 
\light to moderate showers; moderately 
|warm at beginning and close of week, 
|but excessively warm middle part. Con- 


ltinued heat and drought damaged all) 
icrops not yet matured. Small grains 
mos‘iv beyond further damage and! 


largely harvested; threshing beca: e ac- 
tive. Corn suffered further, particularly | 





| 
| fell and in rain area of previous week 
|crop still in fairly good condition; mostly 
/in tassel and much in silk. Flax, pota- 
toes, alfalfa, meadows. and pastures need 
|rain badly and generally deteriorated, 
but som? improvement in local areas. 
North Dakota.—Bismarck: Rye harvest 
nearing completion; considerable thresh- 
ing done. Harvesting Spring wheat, oats, 
barley, and spelt well advanced, with 
some threshed. Considerable deteriora- 
| tion of late small grains due to high tem- 
peratures. Early flax ripened rapidly; 
late flax needs rain, as do corn and pota- 
toes. Corn mostly in silk stage; gen- 
erally good crop, except where weedy 
and on thin soils where some burning. 
Montana.—Helena: Dry week; tem- 
|}peratures near normal. Drying con- 
tinues. Winter wheat, rye, and barley 
mostly cut or being grazed. Spring 
wheat ripening fast; some cut in north- 
jcentral, northeast, and southeast. 
near cutting stage. Oats ripening pre- 
maturely and some burning. Corn do- 
ing well. Potatoes and beans 
Ranges and pastures fair to good west 


lof Divide, but short and drying rapidly | 


}elsewhere. Livestock good to excellent; 
|picking up on grain fields. 
Wyoming.—Cheyenne: Light showers 
in west and north helped somewhat, but 
range, Spring wheat, oats, and barley 
|progressed poorly. Favorable for cut- 
j ting Winter wheat and early 
| beans did. well to excellently, 
| Colorado.—Denver: Showers greatly 
| benefited dry farming and higher alti- 
{tude irrigation districts. Sugar 
| potatoes, corn, mountain lettuce, and 
|peas especially improved; also pastures 
;and ranges. Threshing and harvest of 


Oats being harvested and Winter wheat 
threshed in lower western valleys. Live- 
stock generally good. 

New Mexico.—Santa Fe: 


Many local 


bolls, and premature opening; general| silage; small amount of late-planted low- | showers and thunderstorms, with moder- 


condition averaged fair; favorable for 

picking and ginning, with first bales re- 

ported northward to Rusk County. 
Oklahoma.,—Oklahoma City: Clear skies 


land corn helped by local showers, but 
beginning to roll and curl, 
pastures mostly burned up. Wells 


creeks dry and water hauled long 


‘ate temperatures, caused marked im- 


Meadows and | provement of ranges and crops; former 
and | good to excellent, except a small area 
dis- 


in southeast. Stock mostly doing well. 
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| 34 per cent recently. 


in southeast, though where local rains | Winter wheat harvest practically com- 


Flax | 


good. | 


Spring | 
grains; also for haying. Sugar beets and) 


beets, | 


second crop of alfalfa delayed locally. | 
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Use of Cheaper 


Manganese Ore 


S TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS ‘ . 
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Research May Augment De- 
mand for Metal, Says 
First Report of Work by 
Bureau of Mines 














DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS ; Pei : 
Pep oT OAT | An investigation looking to possible 
| a | | PM! | | utilization of low-grade manganese ores 
i + — rp —— Moon of the United States is being conducted 
; se0 * | | | by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
bse tt 


,; Commerce, which has just published the 
| first paper in a series on the hydrometal- 
| lurgy of manganese. The paper, by C. 
|W. Davis, associate chemist at the Bu- 
jreau’s Rare and Precious Metals Ex- 
| periment Station, Reno, Nev., was made 
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“a | | | | i, | public July 30. ss 
Pei intislniea le oles di iceit heat ahs bea: | The value of a hydrometallurgical prog 
| Ss for manganese depends, says Mr 
Davis, on the present and future uses 
CALL MONEY RATES for manganese products. The greater 
300. + ° - erase pmrinmemneny | o roeeeiien part of the manganese consumed at pres- 
| he & st ae de aw | jent goes into the manufacture of iron 
200; tl LS ‘, fod ee we oe and steel, although the use of manganese 
men porr | | Sy gy oe | sulphate as a fertilizer may consume a 
. | ’ , considerable tonnage in the future. 
YMENT 100 ; | No Substitute Yet Found 
prngeensipeoniat i icSiisencecaint sailacad totaal cat ines Regarding utilization of manganese in 
| | | jthe iron and steel industry, for which 
| {no satisfactory substitute has been 
STOCK PRICES found, Mr. Davis says that one can 
aeeted 2 3t hardly expect hydrometallurgy to com- 
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Soviets Charged With Selling Product in American Market 
Below Actual Cost of Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are being justified and sustained in order| government is selling manganese ore 
to establish foreign gold credits for pur-|from the Georgian mines at about 3) 
chases of steel, machinery and equip-| pence (6 cents) per unit less than the 
ment required under the Seviet govérn-| cost of production. However, the Soviet | 
industrialization program. In| government is selling manganese ore re- 
substantiation, I quote from “The Iron! gardless of costs to establish sufficient 
Age” of May 8, 1930, as follows: | foreign credits for purchases of machin- 

“Hamburg, Germany, Apr. 21.—Based|¢"y and equipment required in its indus- | 
on recent reports and statements by |trialization program. 
government officials in Soviet Russia, the} When the Soviet government adopts a! 
government is losing heavily on man-! policy to meet the American price with- 
ganese ore production in the Caucasus.,|out regard to the cost of production and | 
The director of mines has stated that|the losses sustained, I submit that this 
production costs have advanced about/constitutes “dumping” of manganese ore 
Estimates by Ger-|on the American market and that this! 
man ore dealers show that the Russian, “dumping” policy nullifies the provisions 
jof paragraph 802-4 of the tariff act of 
{1930 and prevents the operation and 
|development of the American manganese 
|industry. 





|pleted. Corn, beans, and sorghums do- 
|ing well; greatly aided in east by gener- 
jous showers. Cotton advancing favor- 
j ably. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City:Warm and dry 
lall week. Fine for wheat harvest and 
lripening late peas, but water supplies 
getting low, making second alfalfa crop | 


| Industry Said 


| To Face Crisis 
A crisis exists in the American man- | 
ganese industry which requires emer- | 


gency relief by declaring immediately | 


j}and ranges short. Sugar beets, pota- | : . - ! 
fea — Marathi nena cane aly an embargo on the importation of Rus-| 


sian managanese ore. 

Furthermore, the question as to 
whether the manganese ore in Russia/| 
is produced by convict, indented, con- 
script or forced labor arises. Soviet 
competition has some unusual factors 
which should be taken into account if the 
interests of American capital and labor | 
are to be considered and adequately pro- 
tected. On. this question I quote from 
“The Business Week” of Apr. 9, 1930, 
jas follows: 

“The important fagtors that distin- 
guish Russian competition are, first, that 
{other countries have what are called 
labor costs, which determine prices, while 
Russian industry has no labor costs in 
| the sense in which we understand them. 
All workers are practically state em- 
ployes, and internal wages and prices 
are so regulated by the state that com- 
parison between real labor costs in Rus-| 
sia and other countries is practically | 
meaningless. At best they are merely 
| subsistence costs, charged not to the in-| 
dustry or the product but distributed | 
over the whole economic system. 

“Costs of production in the usual| 
sense do not begin until her exports pass 
her border and she has to commence 
paying both her transportation and han- 
dling charges in terms of wages of non- 
Russian workers. Consequently, prices 
on her exports can be fixed almost arbi- 
| trarily.” 

Under such circumstances, the “dump- 
ing” of Russian manganese ore on the 
American market, regardless of price, 
and the system of using convict, indented, 
conseript forced labor, the duty in 
the 1950 tariff act 


| Most livestock doing well. 

Nevada.—Reno: Warm and dry. Good 
second crop alfalfa. Irrigation water | 
scarce on most projects. Range dry- | 
ing, but cattle and sheep in good con- 
dition. 

Idaho.—Boise: Except for local thun- 
derstorms and some damaging hail in 
southeast, clear weather prevailed, with 
hot days and cool nights. MHarvesting 
grain and second cutting of alfalfa pro- 
gressed rapidly. Minor crops mostly 
doing well. Irrigation water failing on 
numerous smaller projects, but mostly 
still sufficient. Ranges drying rapidly, 
but still provide considerable feed. Live- 
stock mostly doing Well. Fire hazard 
high and increasing. 

Washington._Seattle: Practically 
rainless, with rather high temperatures 
at beginning and close of week; other- 
wise moderate, Harvest  ccentinuing, 
without interruption. Fruit growth be- 
ing checked by water shortage in a few 
| localities. Apples and pears generally 
of unusually good size, although showing 
markings of Spring frosts in some lo- 
calities of Yakima Valley. 

Oregon.—Portland: Weather favorable | 
|for harvest and haying. Fruits sizing | 
well; picking bartlett pears will begin 
in two weeks. Usual Summer dry weather | 
affecting pastures and late, unirrigated 
crops. Range feed generally sufficient, 
but some local shortage of water. 

California.—San Francisco: Moderate 
weather prevailed; extremely favorable 
for deciduous fruit harvest, which is gen- 
eral; peaches and pears being picked 
and shipped. Prune, almond, and walnut 





Is 


j development satisfactory. Beet digging adequate protection to the domestic 
| Progressing under favorable weather. | manganese industry. The most imme- 
|} Cotton and rice show improvement. Grape | diate and certain relief from such ar- 


| condition excellent, bitrary and unfair manufacturing and 











selling practices is the declaration of an 
embargo on imports of Russian 
ganese ore. 


the Amtorg Trading Company, the busi- 
ness organization of the Soviet govern- 


that the consumers of manganese in this | 
country are dependent on Russian man- 
ganese ore because of its superiority in 
grade to that of American origin. 


;terests during the tariff debate that} 


| that there is a market for the ore. 


| were on the free list. 


too low to afford | 


pete on an equal footing with pyromet- 
allurgy, in case of curtailed supplies 
of suitable ores, the impoftance of a 
standby process that would make use of 
domestic low-grade ores, of which there 
is a large supply, is evident. 

| The added that “other industries for 
which hydrometallurgical processes 
| might hope to furnish the supply of man- 
ganese or its compounds are the manu- 
| facturer of electric batteries, glass, pot- 
| tery, tile, brick, paint, ink and textiles.” 
| Smaller amounts of manganese are 
|used in medicine, in sanitation, and in 
| the manufacture of manganese bronze. 
|The manufacture of chlorine through 
the use of manganese dioxide, which in 

the past was an industry of ¢amajor im- 
| portance, has been largely superseded 
by electrolytic processes, Mr. Davis 
| stated in the paper. 

The production of manganese sulphate 
for use as a fertilizer depends entirely 
jon hydrometallurgy, it was pointed out. 
“It is reported,” says Mr. Davis, “that 
the application of manganese sulphate 
to certain soils deficient in manganese 
has passed the experimental stage.” 

Dissolution Study Completed 
| The desirability of an investigation of 
| the hydrometailurgy of manganese be- 
ing evident, the first step is a study of 
the dissolution of the minerals that are 
important constituents of manganese 
| ores, it was. pointed out. This step has 
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INESS FAILURES, NUMBER | been taken and the results and conclu- 
Sonim goatee a sions are submitted in the paper. 

| | The paper points out that there are 

three types of manganese ores that 


| Should be considered from the standpoint 
| of hydrometallurgy: Those at present be- 
jing used commercially, those that are 
| not amenable to a satisfactory concen- 
| tration, and those containing precious 
| metals that cannot be recovered by the 
| present methods of utilizing manganese 
|; ores and that do not give up their pre- 
| cious metal content to cyanide solutions. 
“Ores of the first type,” the paper 
| says, “have a comparatively high cost 

due to their present demand but as this 
\ high cost might be compensated by a de- 

creased cost of treatment of high-grade 
| material over that of low-grade material, 
| tests on high-grade material are not to 
| be neglected. 

“The second class probably constitutes 
the main field for hydrometallurgical ap- 
; Plications because the enormous quan- 
This | tities of low-grade ore, at present use- 
satement has no foundation in fact. The} less, should supply low-cost raw mate- 
manganese product of the Butte mines | Tal. , . : 
has for some time been used by the steel | The third type, especially when the 
industry and preferred because of its | Precious metal content is considerable, 
freedom from objectionable impurities | fers a double opportunity for hydro- 
and its high grade of 60 per cent man- metallurgical methods, for, as has been 
ganese content as compared with 50 per | shown by several investigators, after the 
cent of Russian ore. The products of manganese has _ been extracted by sul- 
other domestic mines have also been|Phurous acid, the residue may then be 


tiijithes 


man- 


It is reported that representatives of 


ment in the United States, has stated 


used and found superior to the Russian} ®#Menable to the well-known cyanide 


| treatment for the recovery of gold and 
silver.” 

| Would Use Dormant Ores 

The author of the paper states in con- 


ore. 
The contention urged by the steel in- 


there were no satisfactory domestic ores 


See elas & clusion: 

1as been completely dissipated by ac- oe oe : y 
as been ny ete y SSIF = “| “The dissolution of noncommercial 
; tual developments in the past two years.| manganese ores by sulphurous acid 


would utilize two dormant resources .and 
might be the means of the easy and 
cheap recovery of manganese sulphate ‘ 
for fertilizers or the production of va- 
rious manganese compounds for other 
uses. 

“The results of tests showed that the 
manganese was dissolved rapidly from 
| pyrolusite, psilomelane, wad, and braun- 
ite by agitation with a 2 per cent sul- 
phurous acid 25 degrees 


The production of marketable manga- 
nese from domestic mines in 1929 was 
30 per cent greater than in 1928, and 
the production recorded during the first 
tew months of 1930 indicates that the 
production for this year will be approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons, or an increase of 
about 400 per cent over 1928, provided 


The steel industry, grown fat on pro- 
tection, urged Congress to restore man- 
ganese ore to the free list and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance so recom- 
mended. The Senate, however, voted 60 
to 18 not only to restore the 1922 rate 
of 1 cent per pound on the manganese | 
content but extended the duty to apply! 


solution at 
|centigrade, but that the action on other 
manganese minerals was much slower, 
Numerous experiments brought out the 
fact that an oxidizing roast at 650 to 
900 degrees centigrade quickly changed 
rhodochrosite, manganite and hausman- 


lon ores containing from 10 to 30 per|nite so that their rates of dissolution in 


cent manganese which in the 1922 act|2 per cent sulphurous acid solution were 
|markedly increased. No simple treate 


| rae es a 
The conference committee on the 1930|™ent was found to dissolve the mane 
anesep> 


tariff bill concurred in my amendment, | S4nese from rhodonite effectively. 

as above stated, and the House of Rep-|_. Rates of dissolution of the mang 

resentatives voted in its favor. There|™inerals from different sources may 

is no question but that Congress regards | differ. P z : 

the development of a strong domestic! ._ T he action of sulphurous acid on ores 

manganese industry important to the |!’ @PParently similar to its action on 

Nation’s peace-time economy and to its the contained manganese minerals, the 

nation’l defense. rate and completeness of dissolution of 
eis -adli Mleink aD tien oltall inter- | Manganese from commercial ores being 


! : 
. : ‘very satisfactory.” 
eats were overwhelmingly sot aside Dy | masnnanenmnnarcenanmmnmunnmamnaasinn 
Congress in the 1930 tariff act in favor 


c S 1 : é | unfair trade practice to exist now, when 
of a nationally progressive policy of de-|this Nation is struggling to regain its 
velopment for the domestic manganese | economic equilibrium and to insure more 
industry, and nothing should be allowed employment to the American w ri 
now to interfere with full operation of| man, would be a national pe a 
the protection afforded manganese ore | of the first magnitude — 
; » 198 if an 7 ‘sb ee Bb 3 
in the 1930 tariff act. . The immediate declaration of an em- 

No doubt the Bethelehem Steel Com- | bargo on Russian manganese ore will not 
pany, obtaining most of its manganese | only protect the large amount of capital 
supply from the Soviet government, | invested in the American manganese in- 
would like to continue to set aside the | dustry but will result in greatly improved 
American tariff and obtain their product 


, t J employment conditions for t 
at the expense of American capital and : “ housands of 


: i American miners. Sine r | “ 
labor and under the starving subsistence | ganese deposits in 34. fen ae 
allowance paid to Soviet convict, in- 6 


Union the benefits of increased lab 

pale so or em- 
dented, consoript, os foreed labor. The ployment from an expanding manganese 
selfish desires o e soviet government | industry would be generally well distrib- 
and the American steel interests must} yted throughout the Nation 
again be set aside by an administrative The ‘present practices concerning the 
comer vg eed an embargo on the ev] esuhutectees and “dumping” of Russian 
ports of Russian manganese ore. jmanganese ores in the American market 

lo allow the domestic manganese in- 


are indefensible from anv nations , 
dustry to be shut down because of these human viewpoint. As 2 
untair and artificial trade practices of | 
the Soviet government would be inde- 
fensible in times of exceptional national 
prosperity and under the fullest employ- 
ment of American labor, To permit this 


Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
and leader of the 1930 manganese tariff 
fight, I submit the question of declare 
ing an embargo on the imports of Rus 
sian manganese ore, 
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At Intersections Stated in Decision 


Washington Court Prescribes Principles Controlling Division of Re- 
sponsibility in Construction of Statute Favoring 


» State of Washington: 
Olympia. 
LESTER W. MARTIN 
v. 
ConrApD M. HADENFELDT ET AL, 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22487 

Appeal from Superior Court for King 
County. 

REYNOLDS, BALLINGER, HuTsoN & BoLpT 
for appellants; JoHN J. KENNETT for 
respondent; HAROLD PRESTON, amicus 
curiae, 

Opinion of the Court 
July 7, 1930 
TOLMAN, J.—This an automobile 
collision case, the accident having oc- 
curred at a street intersection in the 

City of Seattle. The case was tried to 

a jury, which rendered a verdict in plain- 

tiff’s favor for $5,285. From a judgment 

on the verdict, the defendants have ap- 


is 








Driver on Right 





s 

Dec. 260, 284 Pac, 343, 

said: 
“The statute does not undertake to de- 


' fine the conditions that will constitute 2) 


simultaneous approach, but since it pre- 
scribes the speed at which vehicles may 
be driven prior to and at the time ™ 
crossing intersecting highways, ahd pre- 
scribes the side of the road on which the 
vehicles must be driven when so ap- 
proaching and crossing, it would seem 
clear that it coritemplates a situation 
where the drivers of the vehicles are 
driving on the prescribed side of the road 
and within the prescribed speed limit. 
Stated conversely, vehicles are not sint- 
taneously approaching a given pom 
within the meaning of the statute when 
ene or both are being driven in violation 
of the statutory regulations.” 

decided, 


|} While that case was right]; 

(2 majority now think the language 
quoted to be too broad and, if taken 
literally and applied indiscriminatel), 


i that it will lead to improper results... 


pealed. The seatute, Remington’s 1927 Sup. 
It appears that the respondent was| section 6362-41, subd. 14 reads: 

driving south on Boren Avenue, ap-| “Drivers, when approaching public 

proaching Pike Sreet from the north. | highway intersections, shall look out for 


As he reached the north curb line of Pike 
Street, he slowed down to a speed of 
three or four miles per hour, looked to 
his right down Pike Street and saw two 
nutomobiles approaching on Pike Street 
but still west of the alley which bisects 
the block, gnd distant from the intersex 
tion, as the jury had a right to believe. 
much as 190 feet. These cars were 
so far away, and approaching so nearis 
head-on, that the jury could well hav 
found that the respondent did not and 
could not estimate their speed with any 
degree of accuracy. Respondent glanced 
in the other direction to asure himself 
that no other traffic was approaching. 
shifted into second gear and proceeded 
to cross the intersection, speeding up 
that be gained a speed of 12 to 14 miies 
per hour by the time of the impact. 


as 





Appellants Allege 
Contributory Negligence 


As he proceeded, and after his momen- 
tary glance to the left, he again lookea 
to the right and found the appellants’ 
car almost in the act of striking him. and 
so near that, almost instantly, and be- 
fore he could act in any way. the colli- 
sion occurred. While there is varying 
testimony as to the speed at which ap- 
pellants’ car approached, it does not 
seem to be serious!y contended that its 
speed was not greatly excessive or far 
greater than the lawful rate, and the 
jury was privileged to find that appel- 
lants’ car contained from the point where 
first seen at an excessive rate of speed, 
undiminished up to the instant of the 
impact, 

Appellants’ first contention is that the 
trial court erred in denying their motion 
for dismissal at the close of the testi- 
mony, based upon the showing of what 1s 
claimed to be contributory negligence on 
the part of the respondent in failing to 
accord the right of way to appellants’ 
car approaching upon his right, in ex- 
ceeding the speed limit and in not keep- 
ing an adequate lookout for cars an- 
proaching on his right; but, under the 
record here, none of these questions can 
he decided as a matter of law. The evi- 
dence as to ell of them was so far con- 
flicting and susceptible of different inter- 
pretations and inferences as to mak< 
these questions all questions for the jury. 





Instruction as Given 
By Trial Court Quoted 


Appellants next assign error upon the 
giving and refusal of instructions and as 
we understand the points raised and the 
argument presented these may all be re- 
solved into a single question. The court 
gave an instruction as follows: 

“You are instructed that two automo- 
biles are ‘simultaneous!y approaching a 
given point within a street intersection,’ 
when, measuring from a given poin 
within the intersection, they are at such 


a distance away from said point, and 
traveling at such a speed within the 


speed limits prescribed hy law, that, con- | 


tinuing at said speed and without varying 
their course, they will necessarily collide. 
Under such circumstances, the law pro- 
vides that the automobile on the left 
must yield the right of way to the car 
approaching from the right in order to 
avoid a collision. But, if the automobile 
on the left is proceeding at a lawful! 
rate of speed and the automobile on the 
right is exceeding the speed limit, that is, 
traveling at a rate of speed in excess of 


25 miles per hour, between intersections | 


and in excess of 15 miles per hour, after 


reaching the intersection, then the au-! 


tomobile on the right is not ‘simultane- 


ously approaching a given point within) 


the intersection’ as that term is used in 


the law. 

“Therefore, if, in this case, you find 
from a fair preponderance of the evi- 
dence that the plaintiff was approaching 
a point within the intersection at a law- 
ful tate of speed, that the defendants’ 
automobile was at the same time ap- 
proaching the same point, and, by reason 
of the fact that it w: 
unlawful rate of speed, it would, 
driven in an unvarying course, nec: 
sarily collide within the intersection with 
the automobile driven by the plaintiff, 
then the two automobiles were not ‘si- 
multaneously approaching a given point.’ 

“In other words, if you find by a fair 
preponderance of the evidence that, at 
the time the plaintiff started to cross 
said intersection, he was traveling at a 
lawful rate of speed; and if you further 
find that the defendants’ automobile, if 
driven at a lawful rate of speed, was 
sufficiently far away to enable plaintiff’s 
automobile to cross the _ intersection 
safely, and plaintiff'did not know or 
could not readily ascertain that defend- 
ants’ automobile was traveling at an un- 
lawful rate of speed, then the plaintiff 
would not be guilty of contributory negii- 
gence in so crossing or attempting to 
cross said intersection, because under 
such circumstances there would be no 
duty to yield the statutory vight of 
ways.” 


Objections Made by 


Appellants Overruled 


To this instruction appellants objected 
and excepted, and they proposed certain 
instructions giving what they contend 1s 
the law on the subject, which were by the 
court refused, 

There seems to be some confusion in 


if 





cl 


s being driven at an: 


and give right o1 way to vehicles on thei 
right, simultaneously approaching 4 
given point within the interesction, and 
'whether such vehicles first enter anu 
reach the intersection or not: Proviaed, 
this paragraph shall not apply to drivers 
on arterial highways.” 
Rules Bearing on Right 
‘Of Way Are Listed 

This provision is only a part 
rules of the road, and the various othe! 
statutory elements must, so far as ap- 
plicable, be read in to it, and, by so do- 
ing, it seems to us that an instruction 
upon the subject should embody all ol 
the following elements: 

(1) All rights of way are relative, and 
the duty to avoid accidents or collisions 














of the 


at street intersections rests upon both 
drivers. 

2) The primary duty of avoiding sulen 
accidents rests upon the driver on the 


left, which duty he must perform with 
reasonable regard to the maintenance 01 
a fair margin of safety at all times. 
(3) If two cars collide within the in 
tersection, then they were simuitane vusly 
| approaching a given point within the in- 
tersection, Within the meaning of the 
statute, unless 
(4) The driver on the left assu 
meets the burden of producit.ge 
| which will carry to the jury 
tion of fact to whether or no 
favored driver on the right so wrong- 
fully, negligently, or unlawfully operated 
his car as would deceive a reasonably 
prudent driver on the left and warrant 
him in going forward upon the assump- 
tion that he had the right to proceed. 
This exception, or limitation, is per- 
haps best illustrated, by the familiar 
case, so often presented here (this pat- 
‘ticular case being a fair sample), of thé 
driver on the left, as.he approaches ane 
is about to enter the intersection, seetng 
upon his right a car approaching, but 
at such a distance that, if driven withi 
the lawful rate of speed, it cannot reac 


nes and 
evidence 


the ques- 





as ine 


the intersection until he has saiels 
passed, 

It is a well Known fact that one look- 
ing to his right at an approaching cat 


‘under such circumstances sees it coming 
toward him practically head-on, and 
oftentimes cannot judge accurately ol 
its speed.. The necessity for the con- 
| stant moving of traffic and that the inter- 
‘section be not blocked in either direction 
requires the driver on the left to decide 
almost instantly whether to proceed 01 
stop. 
Strict Rule Against Driver 
On Left Called Impractical 

If, acting as a reasonabiy prudent 
man, he makes such observations as he 
}can, and there is nothing to warn hin 
that the car approaching on the right 1s 
so far exceeding the speed limit as to el- 
danger his progress, he must necessarily 
proceed in order to facilitate traffic. But 
nm the other hand, there is anything 
situation which would warn a rea- 


lif, ¢ 
| in the 


sonably prudent driver that the car ap-| 


| proaching on the right is out of control, 
or is so far exceeding the speed limit 
| as to be actually within striking distance, 
then it is the duty of the driver on the 
left, notwithstanding the negligence and 
the violation of the law by the driver on 
the right, to yield the right of way 0 
the interest of safety to all concerned. 
Appellants and amicus curiae gentent 
yUT- 


| for a stricter rule, placing the entire ; 
yuL 


den upon the driver on the left, 
such a rule is, we fear, entirely impractl- 
cable, because, at busy intersections, the 
| driver on the left might wait indefinitely, 
blocking his street entirely, and_ giving 
successive oh-coming drivers on his right 
{unlimited use of the intersection to the 
lentire exclusion of opposing traffic. 

| The rule we have attempted to lay 
down is, we think, in harmony with all 
of our cases on the subject except the 
| Garrett case, supra, and, so far as that 
case conflicts, it is now expressly over- 
ruled, - 

The last part of the instruction quoted 
leans somewhat toward curing the vice 
'of what preceeds it, but in a closely con- 
|tested case the jury would be inclined 
‘to follow the erroneous mandatory di- 
|yections of the instruction, rather than 
the somewhat parenthetical modification 
| thereof which follows, and we therefore 
| feel that appellant is entitled to a new 
trial in which the proper rule of law wi 
| be given to the jury. 


| Opinions Dissenting 
| From Majority Offered 


' The judgment reversed 
structions to grant a new trial. 

MITCHELL, C. J., MAIN, PARKER, BEALS, 
| FRENCH and Mi arb, JJ., concur. 
| HoLcoms, J. (dissenting).—I dissent. 
|The condemned instruction was correct 
| under our decisions and the statutes ap- 
| plying thereto. As is said im the ma- 
| jority opinion, the last paragraph of the 
' instruction leans somewhat toward cur- 
| ing the vice of what precedes it, and we 
have, with some consistency, always held 
that instructions must be considered as 
entireties. Im my opinion, the instruc- 
tions as a Whole completely covered the 
four elements laid down. 

Nor do I consider the Garrett case 100 
broad in expression. 

FULLERTON, J. (dissenting )——I cannot 


with in- 


is 


our cases upon this subject, created or at| concur in the foregoing opinion. 


least augmented by the recently de- 


Of the four propositions specifically 


* cided case of Garrett v. Byerly, 55 W ash.) laid down for the guidance of automobile 
in which it Was} drivers at highway intersections, the first! clause of old mortgage— 


in| 


the 


perhaps stated 
used by 


second, while 
not 


and 


language heretofore 


court, do not materially change the rules | 


as we’ have announced them in other 


cases. 


The third is entirely new. and is con-| 


cededly contrary to our prior holdings. 
It is, in my opinion, also contrary to any 
just legal principle. In its effect, it an- 
nounces the rule that a driver of an au- 
tomobile on a public highway may de- 
liberately and intentionally violate all of 
rules the 
legislature for the guidance of such driv- 
ers and still claim the protection that is 


2 of the road 


jaid down by 





accorded to a driver who obeys the rules. 
This is, as I say, am entirely new prin- 
ciple. 


Certainly, this court has never hereto- | 
fore so held, and, in so far as I am 
: 

aware, no other court has ever so held. 


It may be thought that I misinterpret the 
language of the majority. But I cannot 
conceive that it can have any other mean- 


ling. As the majority note, we had here- 
tofore held that, where two automobiles 
were approaching a highway intersec- 
tion, they were not simultaneously ap- 


proaching a given point in the intersec- ; 


tion, within the meaning of that phrase 
as it is used in the statute, if one or both 


of the automobiles were exceeding the 
speed limit. In other words, we made 


a distinetion between the literal meaning 
ofxthe statutory words and their statu- 
tory meaning, and held that the statute 
had application to those only who obeyed 


the statute, not to those who violated ii.! 
Rule Said to Depart 
( From Prior Decisions 
The majority are now pleased to sa) 
that our former interpretation of the 
statute was a mistaken one, and now 
hold that, if a collision occur at the in- 
tersection, it conclusively proves that 


the automobiles were simultaneously ap- 
proaching the intersection. If the change 
in the rule stopped here, it could be 
ignored, perhaps, as a mere useless qual 
rel over phraseology. But the majority 
do not stop. They go further and 
hold that the further provisions of the 
‘statute apply to all situations where a 
collision oceurs, and this regardless of 
the question whether one of the parties 
was or was not violating the statute. 

Stated in another way, they place the 
violator of the statute in the same situa- 
tion he would have been placed had he 
not violated the statute. This, I repeat, 
is to hold that one who violates a_ pro- 
hibitory statute may claim the bene- 
fit of the statute, and is contrary to any 
just, legal principle. 

The fourth of the special propositions, 
when read in connection with illustrative 
matter which follows it, lavs down a 
rule of evidence contrary to the rule as 
we have heretofore announced it. In 
| numerous cases, this court has held that, 
when a driver of an automobile on a 
highway approaches a highway interse¢ 
tion, looks to his right and sees an au 
tomobile approaching at a sufficient dis- 
tance away to enable him to cross the in 
tersection with safety if the approaching 
fKutomobile is traveling within the speed 
init, he may proceed across the inter- 
section without being guilty of negii- 
lgence. And we have further held that, 





if the aproaching automobile exceeds the | 


|speed limit, and, because of so doing, 
strikes and injures him, he may recove! 
for his injuries if he convinces the trie. 
of the fact that such was the situation. 


The majority now say that these rules | 


are no longer applicable; they say that 
the driver of the automobile who violates 
che statute is the favored driver, entitled 
to the benefit of the rule of simultaneous 
}approach, and that the injured driver 
has 

a the burden of producing evidence 
which will carry to the jury the question 
of fact whether or no the favored driver 
lon the 
ninuwfully operated his car as would 





or i 
deceive a reasonably prudent driver on 
the left and warrant him in going for 


ward upon the assumption that he had | 


right to proceed.” 


Affirming of 
Judgment Favored 


To me the rule the majority now lay 
down is not understandable. If it not 
sufficient proof to Warrant a recovery on 
the part of the driver on the left to show 
that there would have been no injury if 
the driver on the right had kept within 
the law, I can conceive of nothing which 
he can add thereto which would warrant 
a recovery. Inthe situation presented in 
the present record, to which the majority 
apply the rule, there is nothing else that 
can be shown. The proofs exhaust th: 
facts, and if they are not sufficient to 
permit a recovery, then in all such situa- 
tions there can be no recovery against 
the wrongdoer. 

The rule of the majority is also con- 
trary to another rule this court has 
adopted and heretofore applied. We have 
held that one driver may presume that 
another driver Will not violate the law, 
and may act on that presumption with 
out himself being gruilty of negligence. 
The majority say that this is no longe 
the rule; they say that 

“ if there is anything in the sit- 
}uation which would warn a reasonably 
prudent driver that the car approach- 
ing on the right is so far ex 


the 


is 


ceeding the speed limit as to be actually | 


in striking distance, then it is the duty ot 

\the driver on the left, notwithstanding 
‘the negligence and the violation of the 
law by the driver on the right, to yield 
the right of way ‘ - 


As a word of Cautionary advice, per 
‘haps no one could find fault with this 
istatement. Drivers on the highways 


every day meet With the situation de 
scribed and similar situations, and most 
of them prefer to wait a few seconds or 
| minutes rather than to take the chance 
of being killed, or the chance of being 
confined for an indefinite time in a hos- 


|pital. But that it is correct as a legal 
|concept, I most emphatically deny. No 
(correct rule or principle of law ever 


compels one person to sacrifice his rights 
or his property to the violators of the 
law. and. no correct. principle of law pro 
hibits him from recovering from the law 
violator for injuries he may suffei by the 
acts of the law violator merely because 
lhe refuses to make the sacrifice. 

| The judgment, in my opinion, should 
ibe affirmed. 





| 
| 


: | 
ght so Wrongfully, negligently. 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
v 


| 


Adjoining owners—Encroachments—Construction of masonry wall in part on ad- 
joining owner’s land—Removal of encroachment— 

Where the owner of land constructed a heavy masonry wall upon what he 
thought was his own land, but what in fact was in large part the land of the 
adjoining owner, the adjoining owner was entitled to removal of the encroach- 
ment, notwithstanding other owner’s good faith in constructing the wall and the 
expense of the removal. 

Tyler v. City of Haverhill; Mass. Sup. 


| 


Jud. Ct., July 8, 1930. 


Bills and notes—Liabilities of endorser—Accommodation endorsement—Liability 
of endorser on new unendorsed note secured by new mortgage under substitution 


Where a mortgage was acknowledged as satisfied, and under a substitution 
clause thereof a new mortgage was executed securing a new note for the balance | 
due without the endorsement of the new note by an endorser of the old note or | 
reservation of right of recourse against such endorser, the endorser was not 
liable on the new note. 

Shapiro et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 


Roson et al. v. 20. 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Exercise of power of eminent domain— 
Condemnation of private property for private logging road— 

Provisions of the Oregon Constitution and statutes authorizing the condemna- 
tion of private property for a right of way for a private logging railroad are not 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Flora Logging Co. «. Boeing et al.; D.C. Oreg., No. L-10992, July 7, 1 
‘ 
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State Statute Authorizing Lease 


Of Municipal Airports Is Sustained 


\T cansfer of Control of Property to Private In- 


terests Is Said Not to Constitute Misuse 


Of Public Funds 


State of Kansas: Topeka 


CoNcorDIA-ARROW FLYING SERVICE ! 


CORPORATION ET AL. 


Ve 
THE City OF CONCORDIA ET AL. } 
Kansas Supreme Court. | 


No. 29722. 


Original proceeding in mandamus. 
| CUARLES 


L. HUNT and FRANK C. BALD- 
WIN (CHARLES A. WALSH JR., of coun-| 
sel) for plaintiffs; CLYDE L. SuHort for 
defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 

July 10, 1930 


Burcu, J.—The action is to re- 


one 


quire the mayor of the City of Concordia | 


to execute a contract and lease relating 


to establishment of an airport, pursuant; 


. . : 4 » tin « « eding ° > 

A surety company, which executed a bond for use in a certain county, trans- © 4 — n and an a or aa 
acted business therein within the meaning of the statute providing for a suit C!tY: No objection Is made to the torn 
or content of the instrument to be exe- 


against a corporation in any county in which it transacts business. 


¢ 


‘uted, and the mayor declines to proceed 








1 Ww j "Se Cte Ne oe Jul 7 — Superior Court for Whatcom Count4s | in the matter for the reason that, in his 
| tl. ssetp. oy VO. SL06 SUS, 930 . . - . » ‘ 
“ p ‘ G1, July 14, a0. opinion, Chapter 5 of the Laws of 1929, 
| ‘or i ‘ar . , . . . . relating to municipal airports Is uncon 
Corporations—C et adage _powers—Eminent domain—Exercise of power not stitutional The resolution and. ordi- 
enumerated in articles of incor poration nance follow: 
An Oregon corporation conducting logging operations could condemn a right - Resolution 
of way for a logging railroad, although its articles of incorporation did nt ex Wher the wartinie: bode ok tua lee | 
pressly empower it to exercise the power of eminent domain, since the right | of Concomdia.. k. ns., believes the public 
to take private property for such purpose has been given it by the constitution | safety, service welfare can be advanced 
and the statutes of the State. by the city leasing a complete and approved 
Flora Loggag Co. v. Boeing et al.; D.C. Oreg., No. L-10992, July 7. 1920 airport within 3 miles of the City of Con- 
; . 3 cordia. | 
i . i 1a: pias . And whereas, D. E. Bolman, of said city, 
Covenants—Covenants as to use of real property—Building restrictions—En- h — pies peer : a at fie t Sa a 
i sot as nu riting rroposec ’ go ling 
forcement against subsequent grantee—Restriction not part of general plan body that he will acquire by lease ground 
applicable to entire tract— suificient to maintain an approved and com- 
Where only 12 of the 25 lots into which a tract of land was divided were con- | plete airport within 3 miles of said city, 


veyed by deeds containing restrictive clauses prohibiting the construction of more 
than one residence on the lot, and where the restrictions have been disregarded 
in constructing buildings on more than one-fourth of the lots, that have been im- 
proved, the restriction should not be enforced as against a subsequent grantee 
whose deed did not contain such a clause, although her grantor had purchased 
| the lot subject to the restriction since the restriction did not constitute a part 
' of a general plan applicable subsantially to the entire tract. 

. No hoe yreld Bios., Tine af ash. 


t al, t 


Tindoiph « 


GK 


Sup. Ct., No. 22303, July 8 


i 


| 
| Divorce—Alimony and disposition of property—Agreement between husband and 
wife—Power of court to modify decree— 

An agreement entered into between wife and her trustee, and husband and 
his trustee as to the alimony to be awarded the wife by divorce decree and the 
permanent disposition of the property of the parties, followed by the court in 
rendering the decree, did not take from the court its power to modify the decree. 

Wilson v. Caswell; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 7, 1930. 


Eminent domain—Nature and extent of power—Public use—Logging railroad— 
Construction of constitution— 


A logging railroad is a “way” or “road” within the meaning of a provision of 
the Oregon Constitution declaring “the use of all roads. 
necessary to promote the transportation of the raw 
to be a public use. 


Ways and waterways 
products of forests” 


Flova Logging Ce *~ Bocing et at: Doc. Oreg., No. L-i099 2, July 7, 1930 
Prohibition—Prosecution—Evidence—Information obtained 
without search warrant—Use in Federal prosecution— 
State officers who, without a warrant, had searched defendant's premises and 
found him operating a still, and w ho, after arresting him, had turned him over to 
Federal prohibition officers, could testify as to what they saw and found in the 
prosecution of the defendant by the Federal Government for the possession and 
manufacture of liquor, since they obtained the information as State officers. 


United States v. Roseneti; D. C., S. D. Tex., No. L600, July 21, 19380. 


by State officers 


Railroads—Operation—Collision with truck on crossing—Stopping of truck on 
track— 


Where it was apparent to the driver of a truck approaching a railroad track, 
as well as to the engineer and fireman in the locomotive approaching the cross- 
ing that there was ample time for the truck to cross the track ahead of the 
approaching train, and the truck would have crossed in safety if it had not 
stopped on the track, either because of some defect in the truck or in the man- 
ner of its operation, the railroad was not negligent, since the trainmen need not 
anticipate that a motor vehicle will become stalled upon tracks. 

Davis, Admin. v. New York, New Haven & Hurtford R. R. Co.: 


Mass. 
Jud. Ct., July 8, 1920, 


sup. 


War risk insurance—Liability of United States—Actions—Consent to be sued— 
' Operation of statute as to automatic insurance— 

Section 405 of the war risk insurance act of 1917 providing for a suit against 
the United States “in the event of a disagreement as to a claim under the con- 
tract of insurance” between the Bureau and the beneficiary, is not limited, in its 
| application, to term insurance represented by policies, but applies as well to 

so-called automatic insurance provided for by section 401 in the case of the 
death or total disability of a person in service without having applied for in- 
surance, although in the case of such automatic insurance there is no written 
contract of insurance, since under such section 401 policies are deemed to have 
been issued. 

Peach et al. v. United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., No. 1095, July 10, 1920, 


| Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


——_—_—_— } 
Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 


published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Motor vehicles—Operation—Right of way—Statutory provisions—Construction— 
Two vehicles which collide in an intersection approached a given point therein 
simultaneously within the meaning of a statute giving the vehicle on the right 
the right of way, unless the driver of such vehicle so wrongfully, negligently or 
unlawfully operated his car as would deceive a reasonably prudent driver on the 
| left and warrant him in going forward upon the assumption that he had the 
| right to proceed.—Martin v. Hadenfeldt et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 
1721, July 31, 1930. el 


\eronauties—Airports—Municipal airports—Validity of statute providing for 
sublease of airport by city— 
The 1929 act of Kansas authorizing a city which has 


established an airport 
to sublease 


it for operation to private persons is not void on the ground that it 
provides for the use of public funds for private purposes, since the public char- 
acter of the airport is not affected by the operation by a sublessee.- Concordia- 
Arrow Flying Service Corp. et al. v. The City of Concordia et al. (Kans. Sup 
Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 1721, July 31, 1930. ; , 
-.ortaaeaeaae aaa ee TTT TTS 
‘Reduced Cattle Prices 15-year cycles, according to the Depart- 


ment. A y0int in the cycle was 
Are Found to Deter Sales , ee ee 


reached about two years ago, and there 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


were prepared to send large quantities 
of cattle to market to escape the drqught, 
according to information received by the 
Department, but local showers enabled 
them to hold the cattle and they avoided 
the forced sale. 

During the week ended July 19, the 
|number of cattle marketed at seven lead- 
ing markets was about 28,000 larger than 
in the corresponding week of last year, 
|}Mr. Burmeister said, but in the week 
ended July 26 the number was about 
40,000 smaller than last year, and the 
total for four weeks of July was about 
11,000 less than last year. 

The price of catile is out of all pro 
portion to the supply situation, Mr. Buy 
meister said. The number of cattle in 
the country is comparatively small, he 
said, and there is absolutely no possibil- 
ity of an oversupply under present con- 
ditions. 

Livestock numbers run generally in 


low 


has been little increase in numbers since 
then, Mr. said. 
The present low prices are attributable 


Surmeister 


largely to the general business depres- 
|sion, Mr. Burmeister believes, and any | 
increase in prices will be dependent on 
improved business generally with it: 
corresponding increase in the purchasing 
power of the consumer. Consumption is 
at a low ebb, he said. 

Any forcing of stock on the: market 
now would have a tendency to result in| 
improved prices in the next year or two,| 
he believes, but the basic factor will be 
the general condition of business. 

Markets generally have not yet re- 
ported any heavy runs of live,stock, Mr. 
Burmeister said. In fact, information is 
that marketing is being retarded by low 
prices rather than increased by forced 
sales because of dought, he said. At 
some markets it has been predicted that | 


|continues, however, e said, 


ito 
| airport 


; at the annual rental of $1 


and will improve and complete said site as | 











and for an approved airport, and will lease 
the same t id city for a term of. tive 
years at the nual rental of one-half of 
a mill of the taxable property of the City 
of Concordia, said rental to be payable semi 
annually. } 
And whereas, the governing body dee 
it not advisable for said city to oper 
aid airport when so acquired by lease 
the said PD, KE. Bolman. 
And whereas, as a part of the proposal 
of the said D. BE. Bolman, the Concordia- 
Arrow Flying Service Corporation proposes 


to, for a period of five years, operate and 








| maintain zirport an approved air 
port, and | to the City of Concordia, 
Kans., as yearly rental, the sum of $1 per 
annum 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the gov 
erning body of the City of Ceneordia, Cloud 
County, Kan 

That the City of Concordia, Cloud County, 
Kans., by lease, acquire from D. E. Bolman 
{an approved airport not more than 3 


from said city, at the annual rental of one- 














half of one mill of the assessed valuation 

of the taxable property of Concordia, said 

airport to be leased for a period of five 
rs. 

That the mayor and city clerk be directed 
to enter into lease with  D. E. Bolman 
for the leas of said approved airport 
to the City of Concordia, Cloud County, 
Kans., for a period of tive years, at the 


annual rental herein provided for, payable 
semiannually, the first installment of rent 


| to be due and payable on Dee. 15, 1930, and 


at like intervals each six months thereafter 
during the period of said lease. 
That the mayor and city clerk be directed 
enter into a release of said approved 
with the Concordia-Arrow Flying 
Service Corporation for a term of five years, 
per year. 

Be it further resolved, that the city at 
lange sustain the cost of leasing said airport 





“from D. E. Bolman, and that the proper | 
city officials levy annually, at the time of 
making the levy for other taxes, a tax 
sufficient to pay the rental on said airport, 
as authorized by chapter 5 of the Session 
Laws of Kansas for 1929. 

Passed by the council and approved by 


the mayor this 7th day of April, 1930, 


P. F. Edquist, Mayor. 
Attest: EF. J. Alexander, City Clerk. 
Ordinance No. 1002 
An ordinance authorizing the City of Con- 


cordia, Cloud County, Kans., to acquire by 
lease an airport, and providing for the pay 
ment of the annual rental therefor 
Whereas, 
and taken 
approved 


in pursuance of 
by law, the cost 
airport has been 

And whereas, it has been ascertained and 
determinea taat the annual rental of an ap- 
nscdapnaecnsneetidnigatidadeaticeediadaiiaiimahaidiiniditaphiea te nt eee eae 


had 


au 


proceedings 
of leasing 
ascertained; 





Navy Plans Installation 
Of Synchronized Movies 


[Continued from Page 1 


vessels, destroyers and gunboats, to- 
talling about 200.” 
Estimating that the apparatus will 


cost 


approximately Comdr. 
Jones said that $332, 
appropriated at the last session of Con- 
gress. The balance, he said, will be ob- 
tained from funds available to the Bu- 
reaus of Engineering and Navigation and 
from financial resources available to 
ships and stations. 

“It has long been realized by the Bu- 
vreau of Navigation that the Navy in 
order to continue moving pictures aboard 
ships, would be forced to discard silent 
projectors in favor of sound projectors,’ 
the officer declared. “This necessity be 
more and more apparent due to 
the reduction in the production of silent 
films, which has resulted in a decrease 
of from approximately 600 silent films 
per year to a production of approxi- 
mately 60 silent films for the fiscal year 
Ly: 


$500,000, 


’ 


came 


“The Bureau of Navigation. having 
charge of recreation for the fleet, was 
faced with two problems, which at the 
time seemed almost insurmountable. The 


first was obtaining the necessary funds | 


for the purchase of this very expensive 
equipment, and the second was to obtain 
a contract with producers of sound mo: 
tion pictures which would permit the ex- 


hibition of the same number of programs | 


aboard ship without a great increase in 
the cost for this service. 

“The funds were 
from sympathetic 


obtained 
Congress, 


necesary 


a very 


backed by a desire of a sympathetic! 
President. The Bureau of Navigation 
has recently closed contraets. with all 


, 12 of the large producers of sound mo- 


tion pictures whereby it will secure 


sound pictures at the same price as the} 
Navy has been paying for silent prints. ' 


This contract was made possible only by 
the patriotic. cooperation of the motion 
picture industry, and will result in the 
saving of many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars per year to the Navy. 

“The necessary delay involved in se- 
lecting suitable sound reproducers for 


the Navy will be more than compensated ; 


for by the fact that the Navy should 
now receive equipment that will be able 
to withstand the rigors of shipboard con 


ditions. It is the hope and desire of 
both the Bureaus of Engineering and 
Navigation to have at least a part of 


this equipment aboard ships of the Navy 


cruise, ~ 


000 of this sum was)! 


proved airport will be the sum of one-half 
mill of the taxable vaiue of said City of 
Concordia: 

Now, therefore, be it ordained by the 

governing body of the City of Concordia, 
Cloud County, Kans.: 
Section 1. That the City of Concordia 
hereby authorized to ferthwith proceed 
to lease an approved airport, as more fully 
described in the proposal therefor on file 
with the city clerk. a 

Sec. 2. That to pay for the cost thereof 
the proper officials of said city are hereby 
authorized, directed and it is made their 
duty to levy annually, at the time of mak- 
ing the levy for other taxes, a tax suffi- 
cient to pay the rental on said airport. 


is 


See. 3. This ordinance shall be in force 
and take effect from and after its passage, 
approval and publication once in the official 


city paper. 
Passed the council this 7th day of April, 
1930, 
Approved this 7th day of April, 1930. 
P. F. Edquist, Mayor. 
Attest: Alexander, City Clerk. 


E. J. 


fet for Promotion of 
Aviation Passed in 1921 


In 1921 the legislature passed an act to 
encourage and regulate navigation of 
the air by aircraft, creating a State 
aircraft board, and authorizing munici- 
pal corporations to acquire and main- 
tain aviation fields. (Laws 1921, ch. 
264.) Section 12 of the act reads as fol- 
lows: 

That 
erning 
Kansas 


fare can 


whenever 
body 
the 


he 


in the opinion of the gov- 
uny city in the State of 


public safety, service and wel- 
advanced thereby, such govern- 


in 








ing body of such city may acquire by pur- 
chase or lease and maintain a municipal 
field for aviation purposes, and pay the ex- 
pense of such purpose, lease or mainte- 


nance out of the general funds of the city. 
Such field may be used for the service of 
all aircraft and pilots desiring to use same. 
CR. S. 35-110.) 

The public nature and importance of 
the municipal power thus granted were 
discussed in the cast of City of Wichita 
v. Clapp, 125 Kan. 100, 263 Pac. 12. 

In the case of State, ex rel. v. City of 
Coffeyville, 127 Kan. 663, 274 Pac. 258, 
it appeared that the city, having ac- 


| quired an airport by lease, undertook to 


sublet. The syllabus reads: 


“A city which has acquired a municipal 
aviation field or airport under authority 
of R. S, 3-110 has no corporate power to 


| sublet such airport to a private individ- 
miles | ual, and neither the fairness of the ternis 


of such proposed lease nor the fact that 
the city does not yet find it procticable 
to conduct and manage the airport itself 
| will justify a disposition of it not au- 
thorized by statute.” (Par. 2.) 


Power to Sublease 
Is Expressly Provided 


The opinion was filed on Feb. 9, 1929, 
and on Mar. 13, 1929, the power found to 
be lacking in the Coffeyville case was ex- 
pressly granted by the statute now under 
consideration. The title and section 4 of 

; the statute read: 

An act providing for the acquisition, im- 

| provement, equipping, maintenance and reg- 
ulation of municipal airports and municipal 

' fields for aviation purposes by cities of all 


9g 














classes, and providing for the issuance of 
bonds and levying of taxes therefor, and 
repealing section 3-110 of the Revised Stat- 
ute 1925. 

Sec. 4. The governing body or park board, 
as the case may be, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, m lease, assign or sublease the 


| whole or any part of any such airport or 
municipal field for aviation purposes to one 


or more responsible persons, associations 
}or corporations, jointly or severally, for 
any purpose directly or incidentally and 


necessarily required for the successful and 
proper operation of such property upon such 
; terms as shall insure the impartial opera- 
tion thereof, and rendition of services and 
conveniences thereon, on an equal basis, to 
all users of said airport or municipal field 
for aviation purposes. (Laws 1929, ch. 5.) 
_ The mayor of Concordia contends the 
title of the act is not broad enough to 
embrace the provision for subletting, and 
so violates section 16 of Article 2 of the 
constitution. 

_ The resolution adopted by the city re- 
| cites that the governing body deemed it 
not advisable for the city to operate its 
airport. It is quite likely the governing 
| body of the City of Coffeyville reached 
the same conclusion, and in order to se- 
cure efficient operation desired to sublet 
to an expert. The statute was plainly 
amended by the act of 1929 to permit 
subletting as a means of securing suc- 
cessful and proper operation. While the 
body of the act uses the word “opera- 
| tion,” and the title of the act uses the 
| word “maintenance,” the two words de- 
signate the same thing. 


Proposed Act by City 
| Not Subject to Objection 


An airport is not “operated” in the 
sense that a machine is operated or in 
the sense that a surgeon performs an 
; operation, To operate an airport is to 
|maintain it in a manner to effect ac- 
complishment of results appropriate to 
the nature of the enterprise. To main- 
tain an airport is to keep it in a state 
| ot efficiency for the furnishing of those 
| facilities and the rendition of those serv- 
ices which air transportation and com- 
munication demand. Therefore the court 
concludes the statute is not void because 
of defect of title. 

Other objections to the statute reduce 
|to this: The purpose to be accomplished 
is not a public purpose, and funds of the 
city raised by taxation are to be used 
to subsidize a private undertaking. The 
statute, only one section of which has 
| been quoted, and the resolution and ordi- 
nance of the City of Concordia, plainly 
pertain to a public and not to a private 
airport. The contemplated airport is te 
be constructed, equipped and approved by 
|the Department of Commerce, when the 
city acquires it. 

The city has no department of aerial 
navigation or airport officer, and the air- 
port is to be conducted by a sublessee 
; regarded by the city as competent. Po- 
lice control is not surrendered, and the 
airport is to be to air transportation and 
comunication what breakwaters; harbors, 
docks, wharves and other water fronte 
age facilities are to commerce by the sea. 
| There is no doubt that power to main- 
tain such facilities may be conferred on 
municipal corporations. (44 C. J. 182.) 
The fact that air commerce has just 
emerged from early stages of its de- 
velopment, and the further fact that the 
city does not now commit itself for a 
longer period than five years, do neg 
change the essential nature of the power, 
Therefore the court concludes the stat- 
jute is constitutional and the proposed 
action of the city is not open to the obe 


there may be heavier runs if the drought | before they leave for the coming ie urged against it, 
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The writ is allowed, 
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Decisions Limit | 
Inheritance Tax | 


Of South Dakota 


ri | 

Attorney General Asserts. 
Levy on Certain Intan- 
gibles of Nonresidents Has | 

. Been Made Void 





State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, July 31. | 

The South Dakota statute (R. C. 
8627) is void-in so far as it attempts to 
impose an inheritance tax on certain In- 
tangibles owned by nonresident de- 
cedents, the attorney general, M. Q. 
Sharpe has advised the director of taxa- 
tion. The opinion which reviews the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States on the subject follows | 
in full text: 

Section 6827 R. C. 1919 imposes an 
inheritance tax upon the transfer of 
properties within this State of nonresi- 
dent decedents. In view of recent hold- | 
ings of the Federal Supreme Court, you | 
make inquiry with reference to the 
validity of such a transfer tax. | 
" Gimilar provisions are found in the 
statutes of other States, and it was the 
former holding of the Supreme Court ot 
the United States that a State could | 
tax the succession to all personal prep- 
erty ordinarily and permanently kept 
within its territorial limits though the 
owner was a resident of another State. 
‘Blackstone v. Miller, 188 U. S. 189, 47| 
L. Ed. 439. 

History of Litigation 

It appears from the facts stated in 
the recent opinion of the Federal Su- 
preme Court in the case of Baldwin v. | 
Missouri, 74 L. Ed. 593, the decedent 
was a resident of the State of Illinois. 
By her will she left all her property to 
a son, also a resident of the same place. 
The will was duly probated at her resi- | 
dence, and under the laws of the State 
of Illinois an inheritance tax was Im- 
posed itpon the value of all her intan- 
gible personal properties wherever sit- 
uated. A report filed for inheritance | 
tax purposes revealed that at the time | 
of her death, there was considerable 
cash deposited with two or more banks 
jn the State of Missouri, also bonds is- 
sued by the Federal Government, and 
numerous notes which were physically | 
within the State of Missouri. Most of 
the notes were executed by residents of 
Missouri and part of which were secured 
by liens upon lands situate in that State. 
The State of Missouri, under its law, | 
demanded an inheritance tax upon all: 
the personality in that State under stat- 
utory provisions substantially similar to 
those of section 6827 R. C. 1919. ; 

The Federal Supreme Court in this) 
case held that the imposition of an in-; 
heritance tax by a State in respect io 
deposits in banks within the State to 
the credit of a nonresident decedent and 
bonds of the United States and notes) 
executed by individual citiaens of the 
State, physically present therein, belong- 
ing to such decedent, which had not 
been given a business situs in such 
State, violates the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. A 

In a prior decision, Farmers Loan «| 
Trust Co. v. Minnesota, 74 L. Ed. 190, 
the Federal Supreme Court reversed its 
holding in the case of Blackstone v. 
Miller, supra, and there held that the | 
imposition of .an inheritance tax by a! 
State in respect of obligations of the 
State or its municipalities owned by a 
resident of another State is illegal. ~ | 

In view of these decisions, section 
6827 R. C. is void in so far as it pur-| 


ports to impose a transfer or inheritance | 
tax upon intangible securities or in- 
tangible personal property of a non- 


resident decedent, which properties are) 
physically within this State, provided | 
such property has not a business situs | 
in this State. The law, of course, 
valid in so far as it imposes inheritance 
tax upon real property situate in this 
State of nonresident dececents. 
In the case of Farmers Loan & Trust, 
Co. v. Minnesota, supra, the court says: 
“At this time it can not be assumed 
that tangible chattels permanently lo- 
cated within another State may be 
treated as part of the universal succes- 
sion and taken into account when esti- 
mating the succession tax laid at the de- 
cedent’s domicile.” 
Succession Tax legal 


is | 


It would therefore appear that these : 


decisions would not extend to declare a 
succession tax upon tangible properties 
in this State of a nonresident decedent 
to be illegal. 

Section 6859 R. C., as amended 
chapter 108, Laws of 1919, provides that 
no register of deeds shall cause to be 
filed or recorded in his office any satis- 
faction or assignment of any real or 
personal property mortgage executed by 
a foreign executor or administrator until 
it is certified to the register of deeds 
by the director of taxation that inherit- 
ance tax has or will be paid, or that no 
tax is due from the estate. 
does not purport to impose a tax; it 
merely is intended as a means of en- 
forcing a tax. Though generally there 
may be no tax due upon mortgages of 
nonresident decedents, nevertheless 
provisions of this section can not be 
ignored. If a resident of another State 
employs capital in this State in a busi- 
ness, or if he should have moneys for 
investment under the control of an agent 
in this State upon real estate mortgages, 
such capital would have a business situs 
in South Dakota, and in the event of 
the death of such nonresident, ‘a trans- 
fer or inheritance tax would be due in 
this State. It is therefore our opinion 
that registers of deeds should continue 
to require the presentation of a certified 
statement as required in this section. 





Georgia Makes Report 
On Sales Tax Revenues 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, July 30. 
Sales tax collections for the first quar- 


by | 


This statute | 


the | 
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defense of the statute of linitations— 

Where a corporation included in its t 
ment that the waiver should not affect 
statute of limitations, and subsequently 


assessment of the excess profits tax, 
been permitted to amend its petition to 


1722, July 31, 1930. ’ 
Estate tax—Tenants by the entirety— 
entireties is to be included as a part of 


Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—V U. S. Dai 


Internal Revenue. 
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ax collection waiver for 1918 a state- 
its right to establish the bar of the 
the Board of Tax Appeals limited the 


the taxpaying company should havee 
include the defense of the limitation 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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the gross estate whether such estate 


ly 1722, July 31, 1930. | 


| 
will be cited or relied upon by any 





| Decisions of Board of 





Promulgated July 30 
Filler, Wilson & McClelland, Docket No. 
21136. 

1. A corporation is not shown to 
be engaged in rendering personal | 
service, within section 200(5), rev- | 
enue act ot 1921, by evidence (in 
this case, stipulated facts) that cer- 
tain commissions were received by 
employes and that substantiaily all 
of the gross income was derived 
{rom services or operations other | 
than trading or manufacturing. 

2. The ownership by an individual 
of 80 per cent of the stock of a cor- 
poration sufficient to constitute 
him the principal stockfolder within 
that section. 

3. Where the amount of capital 
employed is such that it can not be 


is 


regarded as negligible, and the 
amount of gross income is such that 
it could be reasonably attributed 


to the capital, and there is no evi- 
dence of the relation between cap- 
ital and gross income produced, it 
can not be said as a fact that capital 
was not a material income-producing 
factor. 

4. Upon consideration of an agree- 
ment under which nonstockholders 
were employed to sell on a fixed 
salary and commission, their subse- 
quent activities, and their connection 
with the business as a whole, it is 


held that their activities were not 
incidental to the main business of 
the taxpayer but were important 


factors In the production of income, 
and, since 25 per cent of the gross 
income was attributabie to their 
efforts, personal service classifica- 
tion must be denied. 

5. The fact that the net income | 
attributable to such salesmen aiter | 
their salaries and commissions have 
been deducted from the gross com- 
missions accruing to the taxpayer 
as a result of their efforts is small, 
is insufficient to justify the conclu- | 
sion that income is ascribable pri- | 
marily to the activities of the prin- 
cipal stockholders. 

William T. Bruckner and Thomas H.| 
Willis, Trustees of the Estate of Wil-| 
liam H. Godair, Docket No. 23730. 

1. Section 219(b), revenue act of 
1921, authorizes the deduction, in | 
computing taxable net income of an_ | 
estate or trust, of any part of the 
gross income which, pursuant to the 
terms of the will or deed creating | 
the trust, is during the taxable year 
paid or permanently set aside for 
any corporatipn organized and op- 


erated exclusively for charitable 
purposes. Held, that the purpose of 
the deduction was to encourage 


charitable contributions, and, where 
a will creating a trust contemplates 
the organization of a corporation 
for a charitable purpose and the 
construction of facilities to fulfill 
that purpose, and the corporation is | 


| 


organized after the death of de- 
cedent and the income is paid or 


permanently set aside for it, and the 
trustees are engaged in managing 





Gross Estate Held to Include Property | 
Owned by Decedent J ointly With Wife 


Rule as to So-called Tenancy by the Entirety Set Forth: 
Date of Creating Relation Said to Be Immaterial | 


Property owned by husband and wife 
as tenants by the entirety should be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the de- 
|ceased spouse for the purposé of com- 
|puting the Federal estate tax, even 
| though the property was acquired by! 
them as such tenants before enactment 
|of the taxing act, the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals has held. 


One-half the joint bank account of the | 
i decedent and his wife should be in-| 
‘eluded in the gross estate when the ac- 
count consisted of the proceeds of the 
sale of property which had been held; 
as tenants by the entirety, the. Board 
| ruled. 


ApA M. SiLocum, Exkcutrix, v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE} | 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 30040. | 

Frep J. SHUMANN for the taxpayer; L. 
S. PENDLETON for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and opinion of | 

the Board, delivered July 24, follow in; 

full text: | 

The Commissioner asserted a deficiency 
in Federal estate tax of $448.59 on the | 
estate of Grant H. Slocum, who died | 

Aug. 14, 1924. The petitioner brings! 

| this proceeding for a redetermination of | 

| the tax liability. It is alleged that the | 
respondent erred (1) in including in | 
the gross estate certain property in the | 
| State of Florida held by the decedent ! 
and his wife as tenants by the entirety; 

‘ (2) in including in the gross estate cer- | 

tain property in the State of Michigan | 





Isabel G. Sproehnle, as Executrix of the | 


| Dillon 


J. €. Nichols Realty Company, Docket 


| 
: | 
Tax Appeals | 


and investing the porperty and in 
preparing to build and fulfill the 
charitable purpose, the deduction is 
not to be denied merely because i 
in the taxable year the facilities | 
have not been constructed and the 
corporation is not in fact dispensing 
charity. 

2. The words “organized and op- 
erated” were meant to require that 
the operations of the corporation at 
all stages should carry out its ex- | 
clusively charitable purpose, that 
both the organization and its op- 
erations should be harmoniously in 
accord with such purpose, and a cor- 
poration is not within the category 
merely because it is so organized if 
in fact its operations are other than 
charitable. 








Estate of Albert W. Sproehnle, John | 
R. Sproehnle, Docket Nos. 24859, 
30362, 24860. | 

The principal stockholder of a cor- | 
poration having acquired all its as- 
sets and assumed all its liabilities 
upon dissolution, immediately trans- 
ferred the assets to a partnership 
formed by him and a third person, | 
and the partnership assumed and 
paid the liabilities but paid no other 
consideration either to the principal 
stockholder or the corporation. Held, 
the partnership was liable for a de- 
ficiency, proposed after the forma- 
tion of the partnership, in income 
and profits taxes of the dissolved 
corporation to the extent of its va- 
lidity, and counsel fees paid in con- 
testing the deficiency were proper 
deductions of the partnership. 
Supply Company, Doclzet 
269123. 

Method of handling accounts as- 
certained to be worthless held sufli- 
cient to effect substantial compliance | 
with statute with respect to charg- 
ing off bad debts. 


No. | 


Industrial Lumber Company, Docket No.| of the Board’s rules of practice.” 


29977. 

The action of the respondent in 
rejecting the petitioner’s original 
inventory and its alternative offer 
of a corrected inventéry reduced by 
anticipated shrinkage and estimated | 
losses through degrading and dis- 
count is approved. 


No. 30160. 

Held that the petitioner changed | 
its method of reporting income to 
the installment basis by an original 
return for 1920, and that respondent 
correctly included in income for 1922 
payments received in that year on 
account o% installment sales made in 
1920 and 1921. 

. C. Nichols Land Company, Docket No. 
80161. 

Held that the petitioner changed 
its method of reporting income to 
the installment basis by an original 
return for 1920, and that respondent 
correctly included in income for 1922 ! 
payments received in that year on | 
account of installment sales made in 

-1920 and 1921, 








| 





| 
vested in him and his wife, Ada M. Slo-| 
cum, as tenants by the entireties: 

(1) Certain lands located in the State | 
of Florida, and acquired by deeds dated | 
Mar. 30, 1920, and Feb. 24, 1920. | 

(2) Certain land located in Macomb! 
County, Mich., acquired by deed dated| 
Nov. 30, 1909. 

(3) Certain land located in Macomb 


Nov. 15, 1916. 
The respondent included the value of | 
these properties in the gross estate of 
decedent in the amounts of $2,500, $35,- 
000 and $5,000, respectively. 

Decedent and his wife had owned cer- 
tain lands in Harrison and Clinton town- 
ships, Macomb County, Mich., as tenants 
by the entirety, which they had sold to 
Fred E. Thompson. They had received 
in payment for this land prior to the| 
death of decedent, certain cash and a land 
contract dated June 23, 1920. The cash 
had been deposited in the National Bank 
of Commerce to the account of decedent | 
and Ada M. Slocum, his wife. At the 
death of decedent the balance of this ac- 
count was $2,962.54, which the Commis- 
sioner included in the gross estate sub- 
ject to tax. The respondent also in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the decedent 
the balance of the unpaid principal of 
the land contract w 
accrued to the date of the death of the 
decedent in the amounts of $16,000 and 


| thereto. 


| defense, if sustained, was in tax cases 


| sess all real estate situated within the 


|County, Mich. acquired by deed dated cote of the United States, the North 


ith interest thereon| 


‘Taxpayer's Right | 


To File Amended 
Pleading Upheld 


Petition to Interpose Defense, 
Of Limitation Statute Held 
To Be Proper Under Cir-| 
cumstances of Case 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Under the circum- | 
stances set forth the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals should have heard the taxpayer’s ' 
defense — the taxes in question could | 
not be collected betause of the time lim-| 
itation, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit held in this case. 
ENAMELED METALS COMPANY v. Com- 

MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 

Circuit Court oF APPEALS, THIRD | 

Circuit, No. 4342. | 
Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit: 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. | 

The opinion of the court, delivered 
July 9, follows in full text: 

BUFFINGTON, J.—The first question in- | 
volved in this petition for review from | 
the United States Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals, namely alleged error in passing | 
on the question of abnormality, is de- | 
cided against the petitioner in the case: 
of Cramer and King Company v. Com-' 
missioner of Internal Revenue, — Fed.! 
(2d). 

The second question involves the re- | 
fusal of the Board to allow petitioner | 
to amend its pleadings so as to raise! 
the question of the statute of limita-| 
tions. When the petitioner filed its tax | 
collection waiver for 1918, it made part} 
of such waiver the statement in writing | 
that it had pending and undisposed of 
before the Board an appeal raising the | 
question of the right of the Commis- | 
sioner to collect any further income or 
profit taxes for the year 1918 because | 
barred by the statute. This statement 
was added: | 

“Taxpayer has pending and undis- 
posed of before the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals at Docket No. 19011 on appeal 
wherein, among other issues raised, tax- 
payer intends to raise the question as 
to the right of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to collect any further in- 
come and profits taxes for the year 1918, 
for the reason tbat the proposed col- 
lection of additional taxes is now barred 
by the statute of limitations applicable 
This waiver is filed with the 
distinct reservation of rights by the tax- | 
payer and understanding that this; 
waiver shall not affect taxpayer’s right | 
to establish the bar of the statute of 
limitations above set forth, and to have | 
the full benefit thereof, so far as the} 
same existed up to and including Sept. |! 
12, 1927:” i 

Amendment Refused 

Subsequently the Board by _ order 
limited “the hearing in the above appeal | 
in the first instance to the issue defined 
in subdivisions (a) and (b) of Rule 62: 
After 


this issue, thus limited by the Board, had | 


been decided the petitioner presented a} 
supplemental petition praying leave to} 
amend so as to have, the question of | 
limitation decided. | 

The Board refused to grant leave with | 
the result that the petitioner has never 
had that defense heard by the Board. 
We are of opinion this was érror. That 


a meritorious one; it was not an after- 
thought—it was originally made jn due 
time; it was never abandoned. The or- 
der of the Board is therefore vacated | 
and the record returned-and the Board | 
directed in due course to tr and decide 
petitioner’s defense of the statute of 
limitations. | 

' 

| 

| 





Ohio Law on Assessing 
Real Estate Is Explained, 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 30. 


The duty of the county auditor to a» 


county every sixth year after the year 
1925 is mandatory, the attorney general, 
Gilbert Bettman, has advised the prose- 
cuting attorney at Cincinnati. 

The law (G. C. sec. 5548, as amended 
by 111 O. L, 418) requires all real estate, 
other than certain property owned by 
public utilities, to be assessed every 
sixth year, the opinion explained, hold- 
ing that the county auditor has no dis- 
cretion in the matter, 








North Carolina Ruling 
On Income Tax Disputed | 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 30. 
The case entitled North Carolina v. 
Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc. (V U. S. Daily 
1339), will be appealed to the Supreme 


Carolina attorney general, D. G. Brum- 
mitt, has been informed by counsel for 


Under the} North Carolina law 
porations doing business both within and 


mined by the ratio which real estate 
and tangible personalty in the State 
bears to total real estate and tangible 
personalty. The use of this arbitrary 
ratio was not unconstitutional, the North 
Carolina Supreme Court held. 

The Hans Rees Sons, Inc., is a for- 
eign corporation having a leather manu- 
facturing plant in North Carolina and 
an office in New York from which pur- 
chases and sales are made, the opinion 
explained. The company’s contention 
that it had a right in computing the 
State income tax to split the total net 
| income into independent sources of buy- 
ing profit, manufacturing profit and 
selling profit, and that North Carolina 
could tax only income having its sources 
in manufacturing and tanning opera- 





$194.67, respectively, 


ter of 1930 were $285,619 and those for| held by the decedent and his wife as| Previous Decision Has 


the second quarter now exceed $70,000, 
according to the State tax commissioner, 
R. C. Norman. The half million mark 
will be reached early in August, Mr. Nor- 
man predicted. 


Increase in Gasoline Tax 


tenants by the entirety; (3) in including | 
|in the gross estate one-half of certain! 
funds on deposit in the National Bank | 
of Commerce to the account of decedent 


and his wife and one-half of the prin- | this proceeding are (1) whether the value! . : 
cipal and interest due under a land con-|of certain lands held by the decedent and|'evenue act of 1921, which are substan- 
tract, said funds and contract having | wife in the States of Florida and Michi-| tially the same as the provisions of the 


been received by decedent and his wife 


Defeated in North Dakota ©, the sale of certain land held by de- 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, July 30. 


The proposal to increase the gasoline 


tax to 4 cents per gallon was defeated 
at the recent election, according to an 
announcement 
board. The vote was, yes, 81,758; 
83,681. The rate of the tax is now 3 
cents per gallon, having been increased 
from 2 cents by an act becoming effec- 
tive July 1, 1929, 


by the State canvassing 
no, 


cedent and his wife as te 
entirety. 


| Petitioner is the executrix of the es-'in a joint account and the value of a!" © : 
‘tate of Grant H. Slocum, deceased. She|land contract, being the proceeds from # decedent subject to estate tax, where! 
is the devisee, legatee, transferee and|the sale of land held by decedent and, 2M of such property had ever belonged 


recipient of all the estate of said de- 
cedent and has distributed all the residue 
{of said estate of herself individually. 
Grant H. Slocum died Aug. 14, 1924, 
ia resident of Michigan. 
At the time of the death of said de- 
cedent. the following properties were 


Bearing on Case 


Opinion 


PHILLIPS: The questions 


arising in 


gan as tenants by the entirety should be 
included*in the gross estate of the de- 


| estate, tax; (2) whether money deposited 


his wife in Michigan as tenants by the 
entirety, should be included in the gross 
‘estate of the decedent. 

Since‘ this proceeding was submitted 
{the principle which controls the decision 
of the first of these questions has been 
decided adversely to the contentions of 


tions within that State, was not sus- 
tained by the North Carolina court. 





the petitioner by the Supreme Court in 


Tyler v. United States, — U. S. —. (V} 


U. S. Daily 906.) In that case the court 
held that sections. 201 and 202 


revenue act of 1924, were constitutional 


and that the value of property held by! 
nants by the|cedent, for the purposes of the Federal; the decedent and his wife as tenants by 


‘the entireties was properly to be included 
i omputing the value of the estate of 


‘to the surviving spouse. Here there is 
no evidence as to the ownership prior 
to the creation of the joint tenancy. In 


; Lash, Abraham Fae. 


| toona, 


the company. | 
cor- | 


without the State are taxed on a pro-| 
| portion of their total net income deter- 


of the! 


o 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Laura Bertha Maria. Prediction 
of success in professional courses for 
teachers. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930. Published also as Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, Contri- 
butions to education, no. 420.) 77 p. N. 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1930. 30-14476 | 
The activé immuniza- 
tion of pregnant and puerperal women 
with streptococcal toxins against strep-, 
tococcal puerperal fever. (Thesis (Ph.! 
D.)—-University of Chicago, 1929. “Re- 
printed from the American journal of 
obstretrics and gynecology, St. Louis. | 
vol. xviii, no. 5. November, 1929.”) 18] 
p. St. Louis, Mo., 1929. 3830-14474 ; 
ndlahr, Victor H. Crashing idols. 102 
p. N. Y., William press, 1930. 30-14473 | 
Malott, Edward Orth. ... Forces affecting ! 

municipally owned electric plants in Wis- | 

consin. (Studies in public utility eco-'! 

nomics. Research monograph no. 2.) 101 

p., illus. Chicago, II)., The Institute for 

research in land economics and public} 

utilities, 1930. 30-14497 | 
Milam, Ava Bertha. A study of the stu-| 
dent homes of China, by .... with a fore-! 
word by Timothy Tingfang Lew. (Stud- 
ies of the International institute of 
Teachers college, Columbia university, no. 
10.) 98 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1930. 30-14496 
orris, Joseph. The strength of shafts in| 
vibration. 189 p., illus. London, C. Lock- 
wood and son, 1929. 30-14493 
Morris, Lyle Leon. The single salary sched- 


Krieger, 


Li 





M 


ule; an analysis and evaluation. (Teach- | 
ers college, Columbia university. Contri- | 
butions to education, no. 413. Published 


also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univer- 
sity.) 79 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 3C-14478 
Morrison-Bell, Sir Clive, bart. Tariff walls; 


a European crusade, by with a| 
preface by Viscount D’Abernon. 222 p.| 


London, J. Murray, 1930. 30-14502 
Oberteuffer, Delbert. Personal hygiene for 
college students; a study of the curiosi- 
ties, interests, and felt needs of college 
students in the subject matter of per- 
sonal hygiene. (Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university. Contributions to educa- 
tion, no. 407. (Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia university.), 121 Dp 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1930. 30-14470 
Peters, Fred Joseph, comp. Clipper ship 
prints, including other merchant sailing* 
ships, by N. Currier and Currier & Ives, 
compiled by ... being a pictorial check 
list and collation together with a_his- 
tory of each ship. 107 p., illus. N. Y. 
Antique bulletin publishing co., 1930. 
3530-14854 
Requa, Richard S., ed. Fifty-one prize- 
winning small ‘homes; designs and educa- 
tional articles selected by the jury in 
the 1929 Monolith mid-west small house | 
competition and architectural educational | 
campaign conducted by the Monolith 
Portland midwest company and sponsored 
by midwest chapters of the American in- 
stitute of architects. Edited by... 127 
p., illus. Denver, The Monolith Portland 
midwest company, 1930. , 30-14855 
Rubado, Clarence Arthur. Problems of the 
city school superintendent in the field of 
arithmetic. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930. Published also as Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, Contri- 
bytions to education, no. 406.) 107 p. 
N, Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930. 30-14480 
Singer sewing machine company. A manual 
of family sewing machines and their at- 
tachments, specially prepared for stu- 
dents in schools and colleges. 651 n, 
illus. N. Y., Singer sewing machine co., 
1930. 30-14487 
Stephetis, George Washington. The St. 
Lawrence waterway project; the story of 
the St. Lawrence River as an interna- 





tional highway for water-borne com- 
merce, 460 p. N. Y., L. Carrier & co., | 
1930. 30-14486 
Stern, Mare. Die-casting practice, by... 
Ist ed. 270 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-14489 


Tilden, William Tatem. ... Tennis for the 
Junior player, the club player, the ex-; 


| Downing, Elliot Rowland. 


’| Eisendrath, Daniel Nathan. 


pert. (Spalding’s athletic library, no. 
510B.) 1. N. Y., American sports pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-14859 


American academy of political and social | 
science, Philadelphia. The second indus- ; 


trial revolution and its significance. Ed- |,D 


itor in charge of this volume: Percy S.! 
Brown. (Annals. vol. cxlix, pt. i, no. | 
238, May, 1930.) 224 p. Phil., The Amer- | 
ican academy of political and social sei- | 

| 


ence, 1930. ae 
Bolyard, Nelson Wayne. . Piperidine | 
derivatives. vii. 1-alkyl-4-piperidyl ben- 


zoates and para-aminobenzoates, by j 


and S. M. McElvain. (“Reprint from the 
Journal of the American chemical society, 
51 (1929).” p. 922-928. Easton, Pa., 1929. 

30-14986 


; | 
The meaning of 


Brodetsky, Selig. 


mathematics. (Benp’s sixpenny library.! 
no. 84.) 79 p.. London, E. Benn,- 1929. 


30-8024 
Card, Harold Sumner. The welding indus- | 
try, by ... illustrations from the Weld- 
ing engineer. 138 p., illus. Chicago, The 
Welding engineer publishing co., 1930. 
30-14993 
Collins, William John Townsend. American 
impressions. 102 p. Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, Eng., 1929? 20-8642 
Correvon, Henry. Rock garden and Alpine 
plants, by ... edited by Leonard Barron. 


544 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
Crane, C. K. Brief outline of an interfa- 
tional narcotics manufacture agreet.ent 


designed to effect an appropriate limita- 
tion of the world’s output of manufac- 
tured drugs. Together with “A scheme 
for limiting the output of manufactured 
drugs” (Scheme of stipulated supply). 
Document C. 1. M. 1. 1929. xi, transmitted | 
to governments by the secretary general 
of the League of nations. 9, 8 numbered 
leaves. Geneva, “The Anti-opium  in- 
formation bureau: Geneva” 1929. 
30-14977 
Crane, C. K. - Scheme for limiting the 
output of manufactured drugs, submitted 
by... 8 numbered leaves. Geneva, 1929. 
30-14978 
Cressy, Edward. Discoveries and invertions 
of the twentieth century. 3d ed., rev. and 
enl. 476 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton! 
and co., 19380. E 5350-15085 
Dahl, Joseph Oliver. Soda fountain and 
luncheonette management. 228 p., illus. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-14989 
. Science in 
(Longman’s school 





the service of health. 
science series.) 320 p., illus. N. Y., Long- 
man’s school science series.) 320 p., illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 
30-14869 
Text-book of 
for students and practitioners, 
700 black 


urology, 
by ... and Harry C. Rolnick. 
anc white illustrations and 11 in color. 
2d ed., rev. 942 p., illus. Phil. J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1930. 30-15079 


Gorton, Arthur Treat. New arithmetic by 
practice, by . Leslie O. Lynch and 
Rupert H. Murray. 1 v., illus. N. Y., 


30-14979 
A brief story 


Simmons-Peckham co., 1930. 
Graebner, Theodore Conrad. 


of the Augsburg confession told for 
. young people. 48 p., illus. St. Louis, 


Mo., Concordia publishing house, 1930. 
30-8093 
Graebner, Theodore Conrad. The story of 
the Augsburg confession, by... 336 p., 
illus. St. Louis, Mo., Concordia publish- 
ing house, 1929. 30-8092 
Grant, Eugene Lodewick. Principles of en- 
gineering economy. 387 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Ronald press co., 1950. 30-15081 
Gt. Brit. Indian statutory commission. 
Auxiliary committee on growth of educa- 
tion. .. . Interim report of the Indian 
statutory commission. (Review of growth 
of education in British India by the Aux- 
iliary committee appointed by the com- 


mission.) (Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 3407.) 401 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1929. 30-8318 


Harris, Franklin Stewart. The principles 
of agronomy, by ... and George Stewart. 
Rev. ed. (Rural text-book ‘series, L. H. 
Bailey, editor.) N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1930 . 30-14866 

Hungerford, Edward. The run of the Twen- 
tieth century, by illustrations by 


Action Taken on Radio Applications 
By Federal Commission Announced 





Applications affecting the two key sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany have just been filed with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Authority is 
sought to install new equipment of 50,- 
000 watts for Station WJZ but permis- 
sion to operate on this power is not 
asked. Extension of completion date for 
installation of new equipment at WEAF 
is asked. 


Right to conduct synchronization ex- 
periments during early morning hours 
was granted stations WABC, New York, 
and WKH, Cleveland. WABC is key sta- 
tion of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Action on applications and new appli- 
cations received has been announced by 
the Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 
WHL, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Al- 
Pa., granted renewal of license to 
Sept. 15, 1930, 257 ke., 100 watts, for use in 
transmitting 
and Harrisburg, in redispatch on freight and 
passenger trains in case of complete inter- 
ruption to landwijre facilities. 

‘Boeing Air Transport, Ine. 
| rora, Ill.; KRF, Lincoln, Nebr.; KMR, North 
Platte, Nebr., granted consent to volume as- 
signment of licenses to Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. 

Wired Radio, Inc., Newark, N. J., granted 
‘ license, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300 ke., 20 kw. 

Bell Telephone Labs., Inc., Portable—Ini- 


modification of license for short-term license 
covering 
1of general experiment frequencies “in or- 
der to complete experimental data obtained 
with a scale model antenna for long-wave 
trans-Atlantic radio telephony,” 


100 w. 
WJDS, Prenton Mercer Area Council, B. 
S. A., Boy Scout Unit, Trenton, N. J., 


| granted renewal of ship license pending re- 
ceipt of formal application 
to carry on daily schedule with amateur 
station W3BEW, Trenton, N. J 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., granted construction per- 
mit to replace modulator tube and asso- 
ciated equipment proposed change does not 
| affect power rating of transmitter. 


Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., CToss- 
| bay Boulevard, Jamaica Bay, Queens County, 
N. Y., granted license to conduct special 


synchronization tests between midnight and 
6 a. m. Eastern Standard time, on 860 ke., 
5 kw. over WABC’s transmitter. WABC 





information between Altoona | 


WQDU, Au-! 


tial location, Ocean Township, N. J., granted | 


use of frequencies other than one | 


1,816 ke.,! 


and permission | 


Jamaica, N. Y. (action July 26). ; 

Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., San Diego, | 
Calif., granted temporary authority to trans- 
mit description of San Diego fom the air 
and phonograph records in intervals between 
descriptions to be rebroadcast over .Station 
KFSD., pending receipt of formal applica- 
tion, 2,476 ke., 744 watts, for 10 days only. 
(Action taken July 24.) 
Buffelen Wood Pipe Co., Airplane NR 
153 W., July 26, grayted license to use radio 
on board airplane making nonstop flight 
from Tacoma to Tokyo; 8,290 ke.>~50 watt 
radiotelegraph emission. Formal application 
to be filed with supervisor for temporary 
period of 90 days. 
James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., July 
26, granted“license for broadcast pick-up 
in connection. with dedication services for 
Station WBCM., Clements Airport, 2,476 
ke., 10 watt-A3 emission for July 29 only. 
WSGH-WSDA, Paramount Broadcasting 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 25, denied con- 
struction permit to move station to present 
location of stations WBBC and WCCU in 
Brooklyn; and authorization to move main | 
studio to Fox Theater, corner Flatbush Ave- 
nue and Nevins_ Street, Brooklyn, from 
present location. 

In addition to the above there were 
granted two renewals of ship licenses, one 
new license and one modification of license. 


Application denied. 

| KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcasting Associa- 
| tion, Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., denied re- 
quest for special authority to operate from 
8 to 9:30 p. m. July 29 to 31, inclusive, in 
order to broadcast special program. (KSOO 
is limited time station licensed to operate 
on 1,110 ke., on which WRVA, Richmond, 
Va., is licensed for full time.) 


Broadcasting applications received: 
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Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from. the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 


the card numbers, should be given. 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Estonia; Conciliation — Treaty 
Series, No. 817, United States Department 
of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26804 
elaware, Number and Distribution of In- 
habitants, Fifteenth Census of the United 


States: 1930—Population Bulletin, First 
Series. Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 


5 


A 


cents, 30-26802 

Study of the Lubricant Fractions of 
Cabin Creek (W. Va.) Petroleum—Tech- 
nical Paper 477. Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. 30-26803 

Monthly List of Publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, June, 
1930. Free at Department. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin—Volume 6, Number 8, August, 
1930. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 

(25-26672) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 90. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per year. 


ern 


Frank B. Masters and others. 110 p., 
illus. N. Y., New York central lines, 
1930. 30-15082 
Hunter, Dard. Papermaking through eigh- 
teen centuries. 358 p., illus. N. Y., W. 
E. Rudge, 1930. 30-14991 
Jones, Franklin Day, ed. Ingenious mech- 
anisms for designers and inventors: illus- 
trated descriptions of a large variety of 
standard and special mechanisms selected 
by experienced machine designers as out- 
standing examples of ingenious mechan- 
ical movements for use in designing au- 
tomatic machines and other mechanical 
devices. 1st ed. 536 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Industrial press, 1930. 30-14992 
Keeler, Joseph Clarence. Modern otology, 
ws 90 original illustrations and 
15 colored plates. 858 p., illus. Phila- 
delphia, F. A. Davis company, 1930. 
30-14870 
Reminiscences of 


e. 


Kober, George Martin. 
eae emeritus dean and professor of 
hygiene of the School of medicine, 
and member of the Board of regents, 
Georgetown university, Washington, D. C. 
1 v., illus. Washington, D. C., The Kober 
foundation of Georgetown university, 
1930. 30-15076 

Kurt, Oscar Edward. The magnetic proper- 
ties of monatamic oxygen. (Abstract of 


thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1930.) 7 p. Urbana, Ill, 1929. 30-14985 
London. County council.. Education dept. 
- . « London’s open-air schools. 29 p., 
illus. London, London County council, 
1929. 30-8331 
Lowe, Louis William. ... How to play the 
stock market. Third edition. 127 p. 


Providence, R. I., C. DeWitt White co., 
1930. 30-14973 
Lyell, Denis D. The hunting & spoor of 
Central African game, with life-size il- 
lustrations of most of the game tracks. 
234 p., illus. London, Seeley, Service & 
co., 1929. 30-14868 
Modern mechanics and inventions. How-to- 
build-it; the home craftsman’s manual 
for 1930, containing plans for a 15-foot 
sailboat, log cabin camp designs, the 
Lawrence water glider, an ozone gen- 
erator, electric auto, marionette show, 
circular saw, flash steam engine, radio- 
controlled model battleship, compressed- 
air-driven model plane, ice boat, a diving 
submarine, electric incubator, one-tube 
radio set, canvas canoe, model power 
boats, and scores of other interesting 
features. 146 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Modern mechanics and inventions, 
1930. 30-14990 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information ] 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
California—The Directory of Graduates of 
Osteopathic Colleges Holding Physician 


regarding these publications 


and Surgeon Licenses, Osteopathic Li- 
censes, Drugless Practitioner Licenses of 
California, Board of Osteopathic Exam- 
iners of the State of California, Sacra- 
mento, 1930. 

Maryland—Sweet Gum in Maryland, “A 
Handbook for Growers and Users,” State 
Department of Forestry, F. W. Besley, 
State Forester, Annapolis, 1929. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce 
of the State of Mississippi, Vol. I. Jack- 
son, 1929. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the State 
Plant Board of the State of Mississippi, 
Vol. II, R. W. Harned, Secretary, State 
Plant Board of Mississippi, Jackson, 1929, 

Mississippi—The Cases Argued and De- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the State 


of Mississippi, Vol. 155, Reported by 

Louis M. Jiggitts, Jackson, 1929. 
Maryland—Reports of Cases Argued and 

Adjudged in the Court of Appeals of 


Maryland, Volume 157, Herbert T. Tif- 
fany, State Reporter, Annapolis, 1930. 
Washington—Reports of Cases Determined 
in the Supreme Court of Washington, 
Vol. 153, Arthur Remington, Reporter, 

Olympia, 1929. 





modified) i. e., to move transmitter from 
Kirkwood, Mo., install new equipment and 
increase power from 5 kw. to 50 kw. 
WORD, People’s Pulpit Association, Wag- 
ner Road, Batavia, Ill., modification of li- 
cense to move studio from 111 E. Pearson 


| Street, to Waukegan Road, Deerfield, III. 


WISJ, The Wisconsin State Journal Co., 
southwest of Madison, Wis., modification of 
construction permit to extend the required 
date of completion of construction from 
Aug. 1, 1930 to Sept. 1, 1930. 

Sherman D. _ Bracken, 212 Colorado 
| Street, Portales, N. Mex., construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 960 kc, 
10 watts, three hours day, one hour night. 
| KFBB, Buttrey Broadcast, Inc., 5 miles 
south of Great Falls, Mont., modification of 
| license to move studio from Ist Avenue and 





WEAF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Maple Avenue, Bellmore, N. Y., modification 
of construction permit to extend the re- 


River Road, Bound Brook, N. J., construc- 
tion permit to install new 50-kw. equipment. 

WMAZ, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mercer University, Macon, Ga., mod- 
ification of license to change Trequency from 
1890 ke. to 1,130 ke., increase power from 
| 250 watts night, 500 watts day to 500 watts 
'day and night and change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WGST to unlimited 


| time. 

' KGFI, Eagle Broadcasting Co., Ince., 
Broadway and Leopard Streets, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., modification of construction 


| permit to extend the required date of com- 





now licensed for broadcasting on this fre- 
quency and power, 


WHK, Radio Air 


Service Corp., Village 
only with WABC. 
broadcasting on 1,390 ke. with 1 kw. power. 

Radio Marine Corporation of America, 
New York City, granted special permission 
to broadcast during endurance flight, but 
not to exceed 90 days, 1,608 ke., 200 watts, 
applicant to submit formal application 
through proper channels immediately. 


Ratification of Acts of Commission: 

KBTM, W. J. 
Paragould, Ark.. July 26, 1930-—-disapproved 
application unless stations KGHI, WIL 
, WMAY and WKWF telegraph their consent 
to operate from 8& p. m. to 9:30 p. m. July 


of Seven Hills, Ohio, granted same as above! 
Statoin now licensed for | 


Beard’s Temple of Music, ' 


pletion of construction from July 17, 1930, 
}to Aug. 17, 1930. 

KFPW, John Brown Schools, 1213 Garri- 
son Street, Ft. Smith, Ark., license to op- 
erate in accordance with construction permit 
issued June 25, 1930, i. e., to move station 
from Siloam Springs, Ark. 

J. W. Dalton, ;Main Street, Hilton 
Hotel, Lubbock, Tex., construction permit 
| to erect a new station to use 1,210 ke. 15 
watts, Sundays 2 to 4 p. m., week days, 
7 to 9 a. m. and 12 m. to 1:30 p. m., and 
| would like 242 hours at night if possibie. 
| WIS, Geo. T. Barnes, Inc., 344 miles S. W. 
of Columbia, S. C€., modification of license 
to increase power from 500 watts night, 


44| 1 kw. day to 1 kw. day and night. 


Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Inc., Perry 





| 28, 1930 (Station KBTM is a 100 watt day- 





the absence of evidence that the prop- 
erty at some time was that of the sur- 


llight station on 1,200 ke.). 

WMBJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from 10 New York Boule- 


Hill Road, Montgomery, Ala., comstruction 
| permit to erect a new station to use 1,370 
ke., 100 watts, unlimited time. 
KMOX-KFQA, The Voice of St. Louis, 
Inc., Lemay Ferry Road, St. Louis, Mo., 
license to operate in accordance with con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column §.} | vard, Jamaica, to 146-10 Jamaica Avenue,‘ struction permit-issued June 29, 1929 (and 


quired date of completion of construction 
'from Aug. 27, 1930, to Nov. 27,930. 
| WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, 1} 


3d Street to Ist Avenue and 5th Street, 
oe Falls, Mont. 


Applications receiyed 
| casting: 
| Pan American Airways, Inc., North Beach, 
N. Y., new construction permit for 5,570, 
8,015, 17,300 ke., 300 watts. Aeronautical 
service. 

Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., new 
construction permit for amateur bands for 
the transmission of standard frequencies 
sponsored by the American Radio Relay 
League only, 500 watts. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
| aboard cruiser “Phyllis II,” license to cover 
rebroadcasting from cruiser “Phyllis Il’ for 
6,425, 3,256 ke., watts. Experimental, 

WJA, Press Wireless, Ine., Chicago, Ill,, 
modification of license for change in fre- 
quencies to 7,340, 15,730, 7,850, 15,700, 7,820, 

6 go5 


(other than broad- 








or 
wo 













| 15,640, 7,370, 15,610, 7,640, 15,880, 7 . 
| 15,850, 7,625, 15,580, 7,835, 15,670, 5,325, 
5 5y 5,345, 5,055, 4,715, 4,745, 4,945, 4,965, 


14,975, 4,985, 4,995, 5,295, 
| 5,805, 4,725, 5,285, 4,735, 4,935 ke. 

| WPDD, Chieago Police Department, mod- 
| ification of construction permit for exten- 
sion of completion date to Mar. 1, 191. 


4,925, 4,955, 


5,318, 





|| She Gnited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED STATES DaILy is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, 
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Ruling Allocates 
Shared Property 
To Gross Estate 


Date of Creating So-called 








oe 
Tenancy by Entireties Be- Concord, N. H., July 30.—The action | and paid them in cash available for the! 
tween Husband and Wife of the State insurance commissioner in| purpose.” 


Called Immaterial 


[Continued from Page 8.] 






Public Utilities 
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Utility Replies to Allegations 
Made in Suit for Injunction 


| 
| 
New England Concern Asserts Action by New Hampshire| 
Commissioner in Prohibiting Sale of Bonds Was | 


Dictated by Public Servée Agency 








prohibiting the sale of bonds of the New| The replication says that the state- | 
England Gas and Electric Association in|ment made in the Harris, Forbes & Co.,| 
New Hampshire, it is alleged in plain-|circular with regard to the reproduction | 
tiffs’ replication to Commissioner John;cost of the properties is true and accur- 
E. Sullivan’s answer to the suit in the|ate and obviously refers to an estimate} 


vivor, we are in no position to distinguish| District Court for the District of New|made by engineers employed by plain- 


this case from that of Tyler. 


There remains one possible distinction public service commissioners,” who, “feel- 


between that case and the one before 
us. In its decision in the Tyler case the 
court points out that the estate by the 
entireties was created after the passage 
of the act levying the tax and that this 
w@ also true of the other cases decided 
by the court at the same time. The 
court was not called upon to pass on the 
constitutionality of the taxing act as 
applied to an estate by the entireties 
created prior to the enactment of the 
taxing statute; yet the basis upon which 
the court rests its decision is such that 
the conclusion seems to follow inevitably 
that it is immaterial when the estate 1s 
created. 

The court says that the question is 
“whether the death has brought into be- 
ing or ripened for the survivor, prop- 


| 


| 


Hampshire, “was in effect dictated by the/| tiffs, “and contains no suggestion of any | 
Claim that any public utility commis-| 
‘sion or supervisory body has approved | 
the estimate or passed upon it in any} 
way.” 

“The plaintiffs says,’ the document! 
continues, “that their subsidiaries are 
being financed upon a sound basis and 
that, being able to borrow money from| 


ing aggrieved” because they had not re- 
ceived certain information requested, “is- 
sued an extraordinary order” which has 
resulted in the issue of an interlocutory 
injunction against its enforcement. 

The replication, which was filed July 
29 by Harding U. Greene et al., trustees 






State Regulation 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


> California 

Complaint has been filed with the railroad 
commission by California Wool Growers As- 
sociation et al. against Northwestern Pacific, 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa and Southern Pa-| 
cific railroads, alleging unjust rates on ship- 
ments of sheep. Reparation is asked. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
has applied for permission to discontinue 
certain trains between Corcoran and Visalia 
and between Los Angeles and San Ber- | 
nardino, alleging lack of patronage. 


Benefit Societies 















with $1,450,130 in 1928. 
Societies Gaini 
ocie 1e€s ain | were as follows: 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock 
“y t,200 
tates, Chicago, 6,988 members; $4,050,- 
. . . | 86 2 pps: ‘ q i f~ 
tions Grew in 1929 While R. I., 5,886 members; $2,941,750 insur 


| ineweased from 90,337 to 90,770. ‘The 
The societies having the largest mem- 
I ¢ e t “ Knights of Columbus, New’ Haven, 
n Connecticut 

| insurance. | 

Membership and Insurance| Stat: 

50 insurance. 
ance, 
‘Foreign’ Societies Lost 


| 


e 

Fraternal Benefi | 50 societies paid Connecticut claims in 
1929 amounting to $1,549,784, compared 
| bership in Connecticut on Dec. 31, 1929, 

533 members; $8,755,686 insurance. 
| Island, 7 members; $9,079,000 
Polish National Alliance of United 

° ° | 05 

Of Domestic Organiza-' Union St. Jean Baptiste, Woonsocket, 
Polish Roman Catholic Union, Chicago, 


4, 942 members; $3,077,950 insurance. 





Key System Transit Co. has been au- 


| thorized to establish through fares and ex- 


change transfers with proposed municipally 
owned lines of the City of Alameda. 

Due to a decrease in the price of oil, the 
railroad commission has ordered San Diego | 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. to decrease | 
its rates for the service of artificial gas in 
the cities of San Diego, National City,! 
Chula Vista, La Mesa, Coronado and Es- 
condido effective for all meter readings taken 
on and after Aug. 1. The total annual sav- | 
ing to the consumers is estimated at $25,000, 
the commission announced, ' 


' 
| 
| throughout the country in 1929, the five 


ja ce commissioner, Howard P. Dunham. 





' Rakoezi Hungarian Sick Benefit So- 
| ciety, Bridgeport, Conn., 4,597 members; | 
$4,594,800 insurance. } 
Total Income of Societies 
The total income received from sem | 
bers by all societies amounted to $104,-| 
688,066, distributed as follows: 
Mortuary fund, $78,027,011; reserve | 
fund, $348,252; disability fund, $3,202,-! 
1082; expense fund, $21,784,817; other} 
purposes, $1,325,904. 
The total disbursements amounted to} 
$115,164,054, of which $89,778,347 com-} 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, July 30. 
While the 50 fraternal benefit societies 
licensed to do business in Connecticut 
lost in membership and insurance in force | 


societies whose headquarters are in this 
State gained in both, according to a 
statement issued July 80 by the insur- 





The statement follows in full text: 


YEARLY 


Insurance 


of the association, categorically denies 


{certain assertions made by Mr. Sullivan 


in his answer to the bill for an injunc- 


| tion against enforcement of his order (V. 


U. S. Daily, 1521). 
It is admitted that Harris, Forbes & 


| Co., Inc., were duly notified of the dis- 
| approval of the bonds, but it is asserted 


erty rights of such character as to make! 


appropriate the imposition of a tax.” It 
is pointed out that while the survivor 
had an estate prior to the death, this 


event had the effect of passing to the| 
survivor substantial rights in respect of! 
the property theretofore never enjoyed. | 


“Thus the death of one of the parties to 
the tenancy became the 


‘generating | 


source’ of important and definite acces- | 


sions to the property rights of the others. 
To include * in the gross estate 
* * * the value of property * * * which, 
as a consequence of the * * * death, was 
relieved from restrictions 


a 


imposed by! 


the law in respect of tenancy by the en-| 


tirety so as to produce in the survivor 
the right of sole proprietorship is obvi- 
ously neither arbitrary or capricious.” 
Date Immaterial 
Since it is the accession to the prop- 
erty rights of the survivor that justifies 
the tax and this occurs upon the death, 
it would seem to follow that the value of 
the estate by the entirety is to be in- 
cluded without regard to the date of its 
yeation. 
States, 278 U. S. 327; 
ern Trust Co., 278 U. 8S. 
The same basis and occasion for the 
tax would seem to exist whether the 
estate was created before or after the 
effective date of the act which levies the 
tax. We are of the opinion that the Com- 


Reinecke v. North- 
290 


vee. 


Chase National Bank v. United | 


that no reason was given for such action 
and no intimation had been received 
that the insurance commissioner con- 
templated such action. Denial is made 
that Harris, Forbes & Co. “were there- 
after given such hearing as they re- 


the plaintiffs at all times and in any 
required amounts, they have been able 


| to improve and extend their properties | 


as they could not otherwise have done, | 
| to the very great advantage of the cus- | 
| tomers of the subsidiaries and of the| 
public. 

| “The plaintiffs further say that the 
| present bond issue has not been sold on} 
a 5 per cent basis, but on a basis of | 
somewhat more than 6 per cent; that) 
while it is true that the plaintiffs charge | 
their subsidiaries 8 per cent upon mon- 


Florida The 50 fraternal benefit societies li- 


The State of Florida hag no statute or | censed to do business in Connecticut lost| 


other regulation requiring public utility|in membership and insurance in force 
companies to charge a uniform rate through-| during 1929 throughout the country, 
out the State; in fact, nearly every city | while the five societies with headquarters 
and town has a different rate, which is} Connectiut gained in 


: : {in 
ly lawful in so far as the present laws : 4 Pcie Seeociae d 
eae the erect achaeal Fred | 2nd insurance In force, it is rey ealed by 


H. Davis, recently advised a correspondent. | the statistics contained in Part II of the 

. Georgia Connecticut insurance department's an- 

‘ = | 
Motor-bus operators who obtained Statei 1. Commissioner Howard P. Dunham. 

permits under the “grandfather clause” of ; °° : ae i ren n 
the 1929 motor-carrier act and then sold This volume covers the business 0 

their operating rights will not be given other the fraternal societies and completes the 


membership | 


nual report, which was released July 30} 


|eys loaned to the subsidiaries, plus the | permits unless they can convince the public 


department’s annual report for 1929, 


prised death claims and other benefits to} 
members and $19,227,979 was for ex- 
penses of management. The total ad- 
mitted assets amounted to $546,610,336, | 
compared with $525,737,998 at the end | 
of 1928, and the liabilities were $17,-| 
533,509, leaving a balance to protect | 
contracts of $529,076,827. | 

The ratio of death claims to mortuary | 
assessments was 94.18 per cent. The} 
ratio of management expense to totai| 
income was 14.24 per cent. The average | 
number of deaths per 1,000 of member- | 


quested or that they at any time ac- 
quiesced in the decision of the defend- 
ent.” 


Reply Indicates 


;ing no dividends on the stock but are 
| applying the earnings to the betterment 
|of the properties, and that the return 
“res by eee upon the mon- 
. ' 5 ee ta eye loaned tothe subsidiaries, plus the 
Controversy Exists |amount invested in the pe of the 
It is insisted that “a controversy does | subsidiaries, while amounting to 8 per 
exist between Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc.,! cent on the loans taken by themselves, 
and the defendant, and that the defend-| amounts to but 4 or 5 per cent on their 
ant’s unwarrantable action not only|total investment and is obviously inade- 
caused great damage to said bankers but! quate.” 
was a gross injustice to them, as the de-| It is admitted that the circular dis- 
fendant has more than once admitted.”|cussed by the insurance commissioner 
Plaintiffs admit that prior to the suit| fails to disclose the price at which the 
they had sold the bonds in question to| bonds were sold to the bankers, but plain- 
Harris, Forbes & Co., and received the; tiffs “say that the price of 91, at which 
purchase price, but deny that they had|they were offered to the public, would 
no further interest in the sale of the| indicate to any one that the bankers pre- 
bonds, “and on the contrary say that | Sumably paid at least four points less 
they were and are vitally interested in|...” The plaintiffs further state that) 
their sale and in the maintenance of a;'t iS not customary in circulars adver- | 
market for their securities and in the) ti8ing bond issues to state the price paid | 
maintenance of their credit, which are therefor by the bankers pe the annual | 
cetlainte aiteed Gx the dase ac.| Charges for amortization of discount. 


tion of the defendant and the publicity | Information Given 
vive 7. oy . 
en 7 On Stock Ownership 


It is declared that the consolidated | 
net earnings of the association as set| “The statement in the circular that the 
forth in a eircular issued by the invest-' New England Gas and Electric Asso- | 
ciation is not owned or controlled by 





ment company and the gross income of 


| Ford automobiles all over the State; 


service commission that they actually in- 
tend to render public service, it has been 
announced by the commission chairman, 
James A. Perry. 

The commission 
permits: J. A. Hardin, of Thomaston, to 
operate between Thomaston and Americus; 
Register Transfer Co., between Baxley and 
Ellaville; White Transfer Co., between 
Rockmart and Brunswick; Prite Transfer 
Co., between Savannah and the South Caro- 
lina line; Auto Transit, Inc., to transport 
South- 
ern Film Transfer Co., between Atlanta and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Illinois 

Rockford & Freeport Railway Co. has ap- 
plied to the commerce commission for per- 
mission to cease operatien for one year from 
Aug. 1, 1930. 

Burlington Transportation Co., subsidiary 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, has been authorized to carry express 
over the route on which it operates buses. 

Proposed rates of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad for the transportation 
of sand and gravel from Chillicothe to Lin- 
coln and Williamsville have been perma- 
nently canceled by the commerce commission. 

Black Hawk Motor Transit Co. has been 
granted a further extension to Nov. 20, 
1930, within which to commence operation 
of bus service between Lynn Center and 


has issued the following 


ship was 13.88. The average number of | 
lapses per 1,000 of membership was 
95.59. The society experiencing the low- 
est lapse rate was the Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, with 12.99 per 
1,000 of membership. 

The five fraternal societies whose 
eees are in Connecticut are: | 


Parts I and II, covering fire and marine 
}and life and casualty business, having | 
| been issued recently. 

The number of members in the fra- 
| ternal societies reporting to Connecticut 

decreased from 4,727,070 on Dec. 31, 

1928, to 4,645,871 on Dec. 31, 1929, and 
the insurance in force in the same period 
dropped from $5,557,532,737 to $5,400,- 
| 217,754. 

i Membership Increases 





Ancient Order of United Workmen of 
Connnecticut, New Haven; First Slovak 
Wreath of the Free Eagle, Bridgeport; 
| The membership of the five Connecticut | Hungarian Aid Association of America, 
| societies, on the other hand, increased| Bridgeport; Knights of Columbus, New 
from 274,431 on Dec. 31, 1928, to 277,-| Haven; Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Benefit 
| 788 on Dec. 31, 1929, and their insurance | Society, Bridgeport. 
lin force increased from $304,615,616 to} ee 
| $309,905,331. Five of these societies| New York ( 
tshowed gains in membership and four in 
; insurance in force. 

| The Connecticut business of all socie- 


eee + 





Y 


ompany Granted | 
Illinois Insurance License) 





| ties decreased slightly from $82,123,106 
on Dec. 31, 1928, to $82,068,158 on Dec. 
31, 1929. During the same period, how- 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 30. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the association as stated in its return to 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for the calendar year 1929 are both 
lexactly correct, “as the defendant 


missioner properly included in the gross} 


estate the value of all property which the 
decedent and his wife owned as tenants 


é antireties » date of decedent’s | : : 
by the entireties at the date of decedent |the consolidated earnings of the asso- 


death. 

We come next to consider the character 
of the estate of decedent and his wife 
in the proceeds from the sale of land 
held by them as tenants by the entirety. 
The cash received from the sale was de- 
posited in the bank to the account of 
decedent and Ada M. Slocum, his wife. 
The land contract for the balance of the 
purchase money, executed June 23, 1920, 
was between Ada M. Slocum, and Grant 
H. Slocum, vendors, and Fred E. Thomp- 
son, vendee. Under the decisions of the 
courts of Michigan in force at the date 
of this contract the vendor’s interest in 
a land contract is considered personal 
property. 

Upon the death of the vendor it goes 
to his administrator as personalty and 
does not descend as real estate to the 
heirs of the*vendors and is not subject 


to dower, Bowen v. Lansing, 129 Mich.' 


{did not have sufficient earnings in 1929) Electric Company to furnish them with 
|to pay their bond interest and preferred|® great mass of information which the 
| stock dividends, it is declared, “is grossly | Company did not have and which the 


117, 88 N. W. 384; Detroit Trust Co. v.! 


Baker, 230 N. W. 154. A joint tenancy 
in such personalty with its right of sur- 
vivorship is not recognized in Michigan 
where it has been held that a tenancy 


in common results in ownership of one-} 


‘Kentucky Starts Suit 


half of such property in each of the 
tenants. Waite v. Bovee, 35 Mich, 425; 
Luttermoser v. Zeuner, 110 Mich. 186, 


68 N. W. 117; Ludwig v. Brunner, 203, 
556, 169 N. W. 890; Hart v. Hart, 201 
Mich, 207, 167 N. W. 337. 
Personalty Allocated 

In general when an estate by the en- 
tirety has been sold by husband and wife 
the proceeds thereof in money belong to 
them in equal parts. By such sale they 
cease to have any estate in the land, and 
it is not necessary to treat the proceeds 
of the sale as being held by them in the 


law in order to secure to either of them 
the enjoyment of the land. Having 


parted with their estate by their volun-| 


tary conveyance, the personalty received 


therefor is regarded not as land, but as} 


personal property. See Thompson on 
Real Property vol. 2, section 1752, and 
authorities there cited. 
Upon the authoritie: set out above we 
believe that the proceeds of the sale, 
during their lifetime, of land held by 
decedent and his wife as tenants by the 
entirety was personal property held as 
tenants in common. In this situation 
one-half of the value of the land contract 
with accrued interest, and one-half the 
joint bank account should be included in 
ihe gross estate of decedent. See Sophia 
Weil, Administratrix, Estate of Joseph 
Weil, 15 B. T. A. 965. 

Decision will be entered under 


tule 





Trade Commission Orders 
Firm to Revise Practices 


Tablets containing the same ingredient 
as moth balls were advertised as a treat- 
ment for gasoline used in’ automobile 
motors. When placed in gasoline in the 
proportion of one tablet for each gallon, 
the tablets would remove carbon, give 
30 per cent more mileage, lessen odor, 
smoke and engine knocking, and promote 
higher engine efficiency generally, it was 
claimed by L. 
business as Motor Snap Company and as 
Whitney Sales Company from his resi- 
dence in Providence, R. I. He calls his 
tablets “Motor Snap Gas-Garets,” 
“Motor Snap.” 

Application of the tablets to gasoline 
does not produce the results claimed, 
the Federal Trade Commission found, 
and ordered him to stop representing 
thet the tablets, when added to gasoline 
cause it “to produce more power, or to 
give more mileage per gallon, or to dis- 
solve or remove carbon from gasoline 
engine cylinders, or to remove the knock 
faused by gasoline combustion in gaso- 
line engine cylinders.” 

(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


4 


or 


50. | 


M. Whitney, who does | 





| 


egy licceeen 


learned after his action in spending the 
sale of the bonds. 

“It was not necessary to explain in 
said circular,” the plaintiffs assert, “why 


|the Associated Gas and Electric Com-| 
| pany is true,” the replication continues, 
“and the defendant and the public serv-| 
ice commission have long since been in- 
|formed that the ownership and control 
|of the common shares of said associa-} 
{tion are vested in individuals who are| 
important stockholders and officials of! 
jthe Associated Gas and Electric Com- 





Galesburg. 


Central Hilinois Light Co. has been au- 
thorized by the commerce commisison to con- 
struct and operate a gas distribution sys- 
tem in the village of Peoria Heights. 

The same company has applied for per- 
mission to construct and operate gas sys- 
tems in and between Farmington, Elmwood 
and Yates City. 


ciation ‘and of the subsidiary companies, | Pany as stated in the circular.” _ 
irrespective of dates of acquisition, for| Denial is made that information re-| 
the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 193,’ and| quested by the commissioner was not 
before deducting taxes, depreciation and | furnished by Harris, Forbes & Co., and 
interest, were not equivalent to the gross | it is assrted that the commissioner “prac- | 
income of the association itself for a/| tically admitted that he had suspended! 
different period of time obviously repre-| the sale of the bonds because of sug-| 
senting the income received by it from gestions made by the public service com- | 
its several subsidiaries during such | Mission without invgstigating the facts| 
parts of 1929 as they were respectively ;for himself.” ie 
owned and after deduction of large sums | And the plaintiffs further say, on in- 
for depreciation, taxes and interest.” | formation and belief, that the defendant’s | 

The inference intended to be drawn | action was in effect dictated by the pub- 
from the insurance commissioner's al-;lic service commissioners who had re-| 
legation to the effect that the plaintiffs)quested the New Hampshire Gas and} 





!commissioners were not entitled to ob-| 
tain; and the plaintiffs further say that 
on May 15, 1980, the said commissioners, | 


t | 


unfair and inaccurate” and such allega- 
tions “exhibit a disregard of elementary 
accounting principles.” 

As their report to the Commonwealth | feeling aggrieved because they had no 
of Massachusetts shows, it is asserted,|received the information requested, is- 
the plaintiffs had “ample earnings in the | Sued an extraordinary order to the plain- 
year 1929 to cover their bond interest | tiffs, the Associated Gas & Electric Com-| 
and preferred stock dividends} and that!Pany and others requiring the produc-| 
they did pay said interest and dividends| tion of a vast number of papers and a| 





| thorized to 


DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. has been au- 
make effective increased rates 
in Mount Morris upon installation of com- 
mon battery equipment and change from 
magneto to common battery service. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. has been ex- 
empted from a rule limiting the charge for 
restoring service disconnected for nonpay- 
ment of bills to $1 and was authorized to 
charge $2 in such cases in the City of Chi- 
cago. 


Indiana 
Northern Indiana Power Co. has been 
authorized by the public service commis- 


sion to purchase the property of the Sheri- 
dan Gas Utilities Co. for $45,500: 
Massachusetts 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. 
has been granted a permanent certificate 
to operate buses over the route of the Lynn 
& Nahant Streét Railway Co. When the 
Eastern Massachusetts company shut off 
power to the Nahant company for nonpay- 
ment of power bills, the Nahant trolleys 
ceased to run and the department of public 
utilities granted the Eastern a temporary 
certificate to operate buses, and this has 
now been made permanent. 
Minnesota 
Minnesota Jack Rabbit Company of South 


er GS 


To Obtain Park Site 


Cumberland Falls and Adja- 
cent Land Sought by State 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, July 30. 
Condemnation proceedings to acquire 
Cumberland Falls and 593 acres adja- 


: }cent to the falls for a State park have 
same manner and subject to the same! 


been filed in the Whitley Circuit Court 
by the attorney general, J. W. Cammack. 


The State park commission is plaintiff | 


and the Cumberland River Power Com- 
pany and several individuals are defend- 
ants in the action. 


af = | 
After filing the petition the attorney | 
general announced that $230,000 donated | 


to the State by T. Coleman du Pont had 


been deposited in a Louisville bank sub- | 


ject to his order for acquisition of the 
falls and land for a park. 
The suit was filed, the attorney gen- 


}eral explained, under an act of the 1930 


legislature directing the State park com- 
mission to purchase or otherwise acquire 


approximately 2,500 acres of land in Me- | 


Creary and Whitley counties, including 
Cumberland Falls. for a State park. The 
act further provides that if the com- 
mission failed or neglected to acquire 
the land within 90 days after passage 
of the bill th: attorney general should 
take steps to procure the land by pur- 
chase or condemnation proceedings. 

The Cumberland River Power Com- 
pany, which owns the site of the falls, 
recently refused an offer of $230,000 for 
acreage owned and for options on ad- 
joining land, stating that the land had 
cost the company much more than this 
amount. 

The State park commission at a meet- 
ing July 25 directed its secretary, Mrs. 
James C. Darnell, to acquire the falls 
and adjoining acreage for park purposes. 





Receiver’s Certificates 


For Rail Line Authorized 


The Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue not 
exceeding $600,000 of 6 per cent receiv- 
er’s certificates, it was announced July 
380 by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8370. 

The certificates will be sold at not less 
than 98.11 per cent of their face amount 
and accrued interest and proceeds used 
to retire maturing receiver's certificates 
and to provide working capital for con- 
tinued operation of the property. 


mass of information to which they were! Dakota has been authorized by the railroad 
jnot entitled, which order became the sub-| #74 warehouse commission to transfer its 
ject of litgation in this court and has re-| BUS, Toute between Pipestone and the Iowa 


sulted in the issue of an interlocutory | 
injunction against its enforcement.” | 

In conclusion the plaintiffs deny that! 
| they advertise themselves to be a pub-| 
lic utility and assert that they are not! 
in fact a public utility and that they are} 
not required by law to submit their af-| 
| fairs or records to the inspection or regu-| 
lation of the public service commission. | 





Decrease Shown . 


In Wholesale Trade 


Sales for First Six Months! 
Reported Smaller 


een 


Wholesale trade for June and for the 
first six months of 1930 was cian! 
than in the corresponding periods of | 


}1929, according to a statement just} 
|}issued by the Federal Reserve Board, | 
which follows in full text: | 

Reports to the Federal reserve sys- 
{tem by wholesale firms selling groceries, | 
|dry goods, hardwere, and drugs _ indi-| 
cate that in all these lines sales in the} 
month of June were smaller than a year 








ago. For the period Jan. 1 to June 30 
| sales in all four lines were smaller than | 
;a year ago. Percentage increase or de- | 
crease by Federal reserve districts: 
| Sales—-June, 1930, compared with June, 
11929: 
Gro- Dry Hard- 
ceries Goods ware Drugs 

| Boston 7 10 z a 
| New York... +1 —42 —27 aah 
{Philadelphia . 2 18 16 +2] 
Cleveland ... 8 25 —24 6 
Richmond | —30 11 —3 
|} Atlanta ..... —15 —24 —21 —18 
| Chicago —10 —28 —27 --9 
St. Louig ..... —8 —24 —28 —14 
Minneapolis . —8 ; —17 as 
| Kansas City. +1 —-20 —20 —7 
Dallas 9 —32 —15 —13 
| Sar Francisco ae —24 —18 —4 
| MORO. Sica 6 —29 —21 —6 | 

Sales—Jan. 1-June 30, 1930, compared 
with Jan. 1-June 30, 1929: 
| Gro- Dry Hard- 
| ceries Goods ware Drugs| 
Besten .,..0+ —6 aa ca ee 
New York .. —1 —19 —16 —3 
Philadelphia, --2 --9 —8 =i 
Cleveland —3 —15 —14 --9 
Richmond —2 11 —11 —3) 
Atlanta —-& —17 —13 —6 | 
| Chicago -—2 —22 —15 —y 
| St. Louis 6 —18 —-16 —l1 
Minneapolis . 1 ; —9 a 
Kansas City. —5 13 ~7 —-4! 
Dallas -4 24 —)5 —16 | 
San Francisco 2 —19 —14 _ 
. Total woe. 2 —18 —13 —6 





| State line to the Northland Transportation 


| service by the Scioto Valley Traction Co. 


Co., which was authorfzed to 

trastate business on the route. 
Montana 

Northern Pacific Railway has applied to 

the railroad and public service commission 

for permission to discontinue service at six 


stations, 

Ohio 
The City of Chillicothe has filed a pro- 
st against the proposed discontinuance of 


handle in- 


te 


Railroad crossing danger signals have 
heen erected at more than 150 crossings on 
State highways during the last few months 
and nearly 100 more are being erected, it 
is announced by the chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission, Frank W. Geiger. 

The State director of highways has no 
authority to grant a continuous permit to 
a company to operate a truck and semi- 
trailer whose length of the semitrailer is 
greater than that authorized by law, the 
attorney general, Gilbert Bettman, has 
ruled. In a former opinion Attorney Gen- 
eral Bettman held that the operation of a 
truck and trailer less than 85 feet but where 
the semitrailer is greater than 30 feet on 
intercounty highways and main market 
roads is a violation of the general code. 
In this case a request for a permit was 
received from a company engaged in the 
transportation of new automobiles on trail- 
ers 50 feet in length. The opinion pointed 
out that while the director in special cases 
may extend the limit fixed by law he cannot 
sanction the continuous operation of an overe 
size vehicle. 


Australian Import Duties 
On Lumber Are Changed 


The Australian import duty on doug- 
las fir, undressed and logs, not sawn, 
was increased, effective July 26, 1930, 
while the duty on certain box lumber 
was reduced with effect from the same 
date, according to a radiogram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner James E. Peebles, 
Sydney. 

Douglas fir logs not sawn, formerly 
dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem in 
the general tariff (under which classifi- 
cation enter lumber imports from the 
United States and Canada), are now 
subject to a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem. Undressed douglas fir in sizes 
of 12 in. x WO in. (or its equivalent) 
and over, formerly, with duties varying 
according to size, is now dutiable at 12s 
6d per 100 superficial feet. 
6d. per 100 superficial feet. 

_ The duty on timber, undressed n. e. i., 
in sizes not less than 4 inches in width 
and not less than 3 inches in thick- 
ness, for the manufacture of boxes 
as prescribed by departmental by-laws, 
was reduced from 2s to 1s per 100 su- 
perficial feet. 

(lesued by Department of Commerce.) 
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troubled with dandruff. 
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rr 
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most people do it once a week—douse 
full strength Listerine on the scalp either before 
or after the rinse. Then massage the scalp and 
hair vigorously for several minutes. 

You will be simply delighted by the wonder- 
ful feeling of cleanness and exhilaration that 
follows this refreshing treatment. 

Moreover, it is unquestionably one of the 
best treatments for dandruff—for preventing it, 
and for overcoming it once it has started. 

Many hundreds of women have told us that 
since making Listerine a part of the weekly 
shampoo, their scalp feels better, their hair 
looks more attractive, and they are never 
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Benefit Society ° 
Is Given Permit — 
In Pennsylvania 





State Insurance Department 


Authorizes Organization 
Of Italian Fraternal As- 
sociation 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 30. 





*e6e |} 


+ 


A permit for the organization of an 


Italian fraternal benefit society under 
the name of “Order of Brotherly Love” 


has been issued by the insurance de--- 


partment on petition of a number of 
Philadelphia Italians, the department 
announces, 

The certificate allows one year for the 
society to acquire 500 members, it was 
stated. It is proposed, the statement 
said, to take over the membership of a 
similar order formerly existing in New 
Jersey, but which was not under the su- 
pervision of the insurance department 
ot that State. For this reason, the state- 
ment continued, the organization could 
not get a certificae in New Jersey and 
consequenly could not be admitted to do 
business in other States, and as a result 
it has been incorporated in Pennsylvania, 

The insurance department also an- 
nounced that the court of common pleas 
of Dauphin County, at the instance of 
the insurance commissioner, Matthew H. 
Taggart, has entered a decree ousting 
from Pennsylvania a New York fra- 
ternal benefit society operating under 
the name of the Sons of Italy Grand 
Lodge, Inc. 

The court perpetually enjoined the so- 
ciety from exercising any of its powers 
or privileges in Pennsylvania, it was 
stated. The society, while properly or- 
ganized in New York, had not secured 
the necessary consent to operate in this 
Commonwealth, the department said. 





pany with paid-up capital of $1,000,000, 
has been licensed to do business in IIli- 
nois, it is announced by the division of 
insurance. 

The Great States Insurance Company, 
of Dallas, Tex., retired from the Illinois 


The Home Indemnity Company of New} fire insurance field as of Mar. 1, 1930, 
ever, the number of certificates in force] York, a stock casualty insurance com-|the division announced. 








Clean the scalp 


cow. - vibe tity * 


-_check DANDRUFE 


HENEVER you wash your hair—and % Of course, if dandruff does get a start, it will 
be necessary to repeat the Listerine treatment 
systematically for several days, using a little 
olive oil in conjunction with it if the scalp and 

\ hair are excessively dry. 

Listerine removes and dissolves the dandruff 


particles and heals and soothes the scalp. Also, 
if infection is present—and most dermatologists 


germ infection—Listerine 


immediately combats it. . 


As you know, Listerine kills germs in 15 sec- 
onds; even the stubborn Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) yield to 
it in counts ranging to 200,000,000—yet Lis- 


Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


reek? 10 crea 
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‘Maine Railroad Heroism by 
_To Issue Notes | 
For Improvements 
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3. Permission for $1,000,000. 


be 


Issue Granted Portland’ 


_ Federal Commission 


The Portland Terminal Company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission to issue not exceed- | 
ing $1,000,000 of notes, to be sold at} 


; | 
not less than par and accrued interest, ; 





and proceeds used for additions and bet- 
terments, it was announced July 30 by 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
83665. - | 

The Maine Central Railroad was; 
granted permission by the Commission 
to assume obligation and liability, as 
guarantor: in respect of the notes. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

Improvements Under Way 

The Portland Terminal Company and 
the Maine Central Railroad Company, 
common carriers by railroad engaged in| 
interstate commerce, have by a joint ap- 
plication duly applied for authority un-; 
der section 20a of the interstate com-| 
merce act for the Portland~ Terminal to| 


issue $1,000,000 of notes and for the | serious accident while flying from Salt! 
Maine Central to assume obligation and} Lake City to Elko, Nev., another report | 
liability, as guarantor, in respect thereof.' states. Snow was falling, and a heavy | 


No objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 

The Portland Terminal has made and 
is making additions and betterments to 
jts property: and improvements and en- 
largements of its facilities, including the 
replacement of a wharf that was de- 
stroyed by fire, to enable it to furnish 
efficient and economical facilities for its| 
two tenant carriers, the Maine Central! 
and the Boston & Maine Railroad. It is! 
shown that between Jan. 1, 1924, and 
Dec. 31, 1929, the Portland Terminal ex-| 
pended for additions and betterments|} 
and miscellaneous physical property a! 
net amount of $189,242.69, and that it 
proposes to expend in enlarging and im- 
proving its facilities a net amount charge- 
able to capital account of $1,354,695, 
making a total of $1,543,937.69. The 
proposed notes are to be issued to 
finance temporarily a part of these ex-| 
pencitures. It does not appear that the 
Portland Terminal! intends fo capitalize | 
the expenditures at this time, or subse-4 
quently to make the refunding of the| 
proposed notes a basis for the issue of! 
stock and/or bonds. | 

The proposed notes will exceed 5 per 
cent of the par value of the Portland 
Terminal’s outstanding securities. They! 
will be dated the date of issue, but not! 
later than Oct. 1, 1930, will bear interest | 
at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent per 
annum, and will mature one year after 
date. Tentative arrangements have been! 
made to sell them:at their face amount 
to Lee, Higginson & Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. x 

Owns Capital Stoek 

The Maine Central owns all the capi-| 
tal stock of the Portland Terminal and 
requests authority to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of the proposed 
notes by indorsing thereon its guaranty 
of the payment of the principal thereof 
and the interest thereon. 

We find that the proposed issue of} 
notes by the Portland Terminal Com-) 
pany and the assumption of obligation 
and liability, as guarantor, in respect 
thereof by the Maine Central Railroad 
Company as aforesaid (a) are for law- 
ful objects within their respective corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which are necessary anda 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of. service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair.their ability to| 
perform that service, and (b) are rea-| 
sonably necessary and appropriate for; 
such purposes. | 





St. Louis Terminal Firm 
Asks Right to Issue Bonds 


Permission to issue and sell $3,500,- 
000 par value of general mortgage 4 
per cent bonds was sought by the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association of St. Louis in 
an application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 8398. | 

The bonds proposed to be issued are | 
for the purpose of purchasing, paying, ! 
refunding, or retiring before, at or after | 
maturity, a like aggregate amount of | 
bonds heretofore issued and secured by 
the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Termi- 
nal Railway Company first mortgage, 
dated Oct. 1, 1890, payable Oct. 1, 1930. ! 

It is proposed to sell the bonds at 88 
per cent net or better and accrued in- 
terest, for cash, to J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. 








Shipping Board Approves 
New Ship Line to Gulf, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
have ceased operations because of de- 
pressed traffic conditions, and that other 
difficulties have come to its attention. 
These lines are the Transmarine Cor- 
poration and the Hammond Line. 

“The Shipping Board has authorized 
me to invite the intercoastal trade into | 
friendly conference withethe Board to 
discuss the intercoastal shipping situa- 
tion and to lend sympathetic cooperation 
in some practical way which such a con- 
ference might develop,” Mr. O’Connor 
stated. 

“IT suggested this to the Board because 
T have long felt that this important arm 
of the merchant marine and national de- 
fense should be established on a firm 
foundation, and it is in anticipation of 
much good which could result that this! 
friendly gesture to help the trade is 
made.” | 

The intercoastal carriers, totaling. 16, 
and the three gulf intercoastal carriers, 





were enumerated by the Board as fol- | 


lows: 





Railroads 





Many Deeds of Valor in Co 


Post Office 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


Terminal Company by Mail Service, “and, while flying over);and radiator. Motor, fuselage and tail | 
ground fog the radiator of the ship ex- | were undamaged, but leading edges of | 
|ploded and the motor caught fire. Pilot | both upper and lower wings were badly 
‘used ‘ 


pressure fire and 
fought fire in the air. 

“He finally made a good landing on 
the first available field east of the lake 
shore. 
lower left wing with the hand ex- 
tinguisher and fought the fire while re- 
moving the mail from the pit. Mail was 
all thrown on the ground and carried to 
a point some 50 feet away from the 
plane. 

“Pilot was exhausted and while rest- 
ing before attempting to remove the 
mail farther the gasoline tank exploded, 
throwing gas and fire in all directions. 
The pilot made every effort to rescue 
the mail, but the heat, smoke and fire 


extinguisher 


were so intense that he could not ap-| 


proach the mail bags.” 
Escaped Death 
In Snowstorm 


The same pilot figured in another 


fog and low clouds made flying condi- 
tions dangerous, the report said. 
Pilot Scott saw a “‘small hole” between 


fog and clouds and flew into it, after | 


which the hole closed. He tried to climb 
out of danger, but suddenly, he says, he 
found himself “knocking the tops off 
cedar trees.” Then there was a crash, 
‘and he lost consciousness. 

“When I came to,” his report said, “my 
face was buried in the snow and I was 
groping for the switches. The cockpit 
was upside down. My left hand and arm 
were numb and useless. With my right 
I dug out enough snow to pull myself 
from under and found a scrambled mass 
of bits of three-ply fabric, wires and 
broken wings, with motor, radiator and 
batteries scattered all around in 
brush. 


| “My left shoulder was dislocated and | and was well shaken up by 


my left arm freezing rapidly, dangling 
behind my back. I started down the 
mountain in what I thought to be the 
general direction of a road. The snow 
was deep, there were many rough rocks, 
and the walking was difficult. 


“I slipped on some shale and suddenly 


der , back into place. 
arm and hand with snow until it thawed 
and felt normal. I walked down to the 


Air Mail Pilots 
Found in Records of Service Qy Horticulture 


Upon landing he climbed on the , 





Postal Service 





Conditions Are Revealed in Report by the 


mbatting Weather and ae WV ill Begin Aus. 1 


Department 


To Growers for Profit 
; hacked up, propeller tips were curled 
| up and the radiator had a hole plugged; The frst complete census of the horti- 
in it. cultural industry will begin Aug. 1, and 
Bits of comedy are mixed with tales will be conducted entirely by mail, ac- 
| of tragedy in offigial records, also. Re-|cording to a statement made public by 
| ports tell of one pilot who landed | the Bureau of the Census, July 30. This 
squarely on a jack rabbit, and of an-|census will be divided into six parts, 
other who collided with an eagle in mid-| and was authorized for the purpose of 
air, Another relates the tale of a dog obtaining complete and accurate statis- 
}on a landing field who tried to bite aj tics, it was stated, The statement fol- 
; chunk out of a whirling propeller. The, lows in full text: 
dog was instantly beheaded, and the head! The Director of the Census announced 
was hurled through the air, hitting a, today that the 1930 census of horticu!- 
pilot standing nearby, and knocking him | ture in the United States, which has been 
unconscious, | authorized as a part of the fifteenth de- 


Executive Connections 


National Census |C. & O. Executive Asks Right 





| Also to 





| Herbert Fitzpatrick Requests I. C. C. to Grant Authority to| 


Hold Similar Offices on Eastern and Western 





'Accurate Statistics on Plant) Van Sweringen Systems 
Production to Be Sought) 
Through Schedules Sent 


Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice president 
and general counsel of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, has asked the Inter- 
jstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to hold similar offices with the 
| Missouri Pacific Railroad, it was dis- 
closed on July 30 with.the publication 
,of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s application in 
| Finance Docket No. 3311, sub. 6. 
| Mr. Fitzpatrick is the first of the Van 
Sweringen group to file application with 
the Commission to hold an official posi- 
jtion with the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
|without first having divorced himself 
from his prior connections with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio or other eastern 
Van Sweringen organizations. 
| O. P. Van Sweringen and seven others 
| with whom he was associated on rail- 


panies, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, has not di-| 
vorced himself from his eastern con- | 
nections in asking for permission to hold | 
the vice presidency in charge of the law | 
|department of the Mopac. If the Com- 
mission has any objection to affiliation | 
between the western and eastern Wan 
Sweringen groups, it can now lawfully 
voice it, by calling a public hearing upon 
the applicatoin of Mr. Fitzpatrick, to! 
determine whether it is it the public 
fnterest that he serve as a high official 
|of the two companies, : ‘ 
| Mr. Fitzpatrick is a stockholder of | 
|the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette | 
land Missouri Pacific railroads, and is| 
|vice president and general counsel for | 


Aviation 


New Airplanes 
Serve Missouri Pacific Will Be Flown 


| 
resignation of office on the eastern coni- | 
| 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD Witsout Cearment BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 








To Navy Base 


Pilots From Battle Fleet and 
Aeronautical Bureau Will 
Transport Many of New. 
Panes to San Diego 





Providing an opportunity to gain ex- 
perience as well as saving considerably 
in transportation costs, the Navy’s 
greatest aerial delivery of battle fleet 
airplanes is under way, it was stated 
orally July 30 on behalf of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

More than 50 of the 267 new planes 
which were on order for the Naya 
the beginning of the current fiscal year 
will have been transported across the 
continent to San Diego, Calif., by the 
end of September, the Bureau reported. 


the | 


Pilot Unhurt in Crash 
But Falls Off Horse 


The most humorous tale of the Air 
Mail Service, however, concerns 


forced landing, escaped unhurt, then was 
| injured getting off a horse. His re- 
port says: 

“IT was crossing the Ruby mountains 
at about 10,500 feet when I broke a set | 
of gears and landed in a very smail| 
| field in Secret Pass. A safe landing! 
was made with difficulty owing to small! 
space and high altitude. A rancher rid-| 
ing the range saw. me land and rode} 
over and let me take his horse to ride| 
to the nearest ranch, eight or 10 miles! 
away. After phoning Elko for help, I| 
started back to the ship on the horse.|! 
; “I mounted, or started to mount, and 
}as all true western horses do, this one 
took off to a climbing turn before I got 
jin the seat and had my safety control | 
; belt fastened. To make a long story | 
short, I overcontrolled, her nose went! 
down and I spun or side-slipped—I don’t 
know which—into the ground with great 
speed. 

“I broke my left ankle in two places! 
this forced 


| landing. After filling the air wit 
| smoke, which must have dazed the 
horse, I managed to catch him. | 
! 


“We took off in a gentle lope and re-| 
| turned to the ship. Help came at last,’ 
; the motor was repaired and I flew the 
ship to Elko. 


the loss of my left foot. | 


| “I took off for the City of Salt Lake | 


Pilot | growers of flowers, plants, nursery stock 
Y ! 
Unger, who made a very dangerous | 


| quired to make a census return. 
si 


Aug. 1. 
mail. 


The 1930 census of horticulture is pri- 


marily one of plant production. 


flower bulbs, flower and vegetable seeds 


der glass or in the open, and of vege- 
are re- 
These 


tables under glass, for profit, 
x schedules are to be used: 
I—Flowers, plants, and vegetables 
grown under glass, and flowers in the 
open. 

IIl—Nursery. 

IlI—Bulb farm. 

IV—Flower and vegetable seed prov- 
duction. 

V—Mushrooms. 


|ships on the Missouri Pacifie’s 
’/ iary lines. 
a] 


mushrooms and blueberries, whether un- 


an Sweringen organizations east of 
e Mississippi River, recently resigned 
their offices in the east preparatory to 
submitting applications to hold drector- 


Under exising law, it is required that 


|applications be filed with the Commis- 


|sion only when it is sought to hold the 
office on | 


'the Missouri Pacific Railroad itself, ani|* * 
; only applied to hold office ‘on subsidiary | versely either public or private interests, | 
| lines, with which the Commission could|but will on the contrary, serve 
|find no objection because of the priori interests.” 


Vi—Blueberries (including huckieber- | 


ries). 

There are at this time no complete 
statistics of the horticultural industry 
of the United States. Neither the Cen- 
sus Bureau, nor the industry, can satisfy 
the continual demand for facts and fig- 
ures. This census, therefore, has been 


complete and accurate statistics. The 
results should prove an aid both to the 
individual grower and to the industry as 
a whole. 

The Bureau of the Census has already 
compiled an official list of thousands of 
growers of plants, flowers, bulbs, seeds, 
mushrooms, blueberries, and nursery 
stock. Beginning on Friday, Aug. 1, the 
Washington office will begin to mail out 
the schedules to every section of the 
United States. Two copies of the ap- 


_ I had the boys tack a| propriate schedule will be sent to each| 
discovered I had knocked my left shoul- | Strap on the right rudder bar so I could | grower to be filled out—one copy to be| 
I rubbed my left | Pull as well as push. This made up for|returned to the Census Bureau within | 


10 days, and the duplicate to be retained 
in his file. He will be given instruc- 


road, got to the railroad tracks, flagged | with the regular mail as usual, as there! tions for answering. completely and cor- 


a passenger train, and then sent a wire 
from Wells, Nev., the first. stop.” 


Wing Scraped on Side 
Of Railway Cut 


Pilot L. L. Bowen, flying east from 
Omaha, encountered storms near Val- 
paraiso, and decided to land, another re- 
port states, but found the field so cov- 


ered with water that he was forced to 
turn back toward Omaha. 

“The two electrical storms met,” the 
report says, “and because of poor visi- 
bility he lost his way, but after flying 
several minutes he discovered the light 
at Gretna, which he circled seyeral times, 


‘but could not find a suitable place to} }, 


land. 

“However, he did recognize a road 
leading toward Lincoln, which he at- 
tempted to follow until he came to the 


to Omaha. 

“While following the road he evidently 
went through a cut, as he scraped the 
left wing light on the ground just enough 
to break the lens and 
lining with mud and weeds. 

“Upon feeling the left wing touch he 
pulled the ship up into the low clouds 
and again became lost, but after a short 
time located the Burlington tracks and 
came into Omaha, landing on the field 
at 2:10 a. m. 

“Bowen’s air speed was registering 
150 miles an hour at the time the left 


sidered a very narrow escape. Had te 
been 8 inches closer to the ground the 
wing would have caught and at the rate 
of speed at which he was traveling it 
would probably have been one of those 
cases in which he never 


“Pilot Bowen knocked on the door of 


efernity.” 
Lands Safely After 
Crashing Trees 

“Pilot Biffle was coming to land on the 
field at Omaha,” says another official re- 
port, ‘“‘and aprpoached the field from the 
north 
near the north edge of the field, 


fill the stream- | 


wing touched the ground. This is con-! 


would have | 
|known just what happened.” 
Assistant Postmaster Glover later said | 


over three tall cottonwood trees | 


| Was no other pilot available.” 


° ‘y° Be | 
Trade in Chicago District 
Shows Effect of Recession 
1 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
outstanding to net sales were much| 
igher for June than in the preceding | 
month and in all but groceries consid- 
erably above the ratios for last June. 
June department store sales in the} 
| seventh district fell 13 per cent below | 
| May, whereas a year ago the decline in| 
this comparison 5 








was less than per 
| cent. Sales showed a decrease of 18 per 
}eent from last June, and in the first 


alf of the year were 10% per cent un-| 
der the same period of 1929, Chicago | 
| Stores’ reported a falling-off in June busi- 
| ness from May of almost 9 per cent, | 
| while-firms in Detroit sold 17 per cent! 


| 


| Burlington tracks, which would lead him} Jess, Indianapolis 14 per cent, Milwaukee | 


1742 per cent, and stores in smaller cities | 
| 14 per cent less. As may be noted in} 
| the accompanying table, Chicago and | 
Detroit continué to show the greatest 
recessions in department store business! 
from a year ago. Stocks have declined | 
; further and remain below last year’s 
| level. The June rate of turnover for the 

district of .28 times was slightly smaller 
| than for last June and the rate for the 

half year of 1.73 compares with 1.93 for | 
| the first six months of 1929. 

| A slight decline from May was shown 
jin 


the retail shoe trade during’ June,| 
total sales of dealers and department 
stores falling off 4 per cent. As com-| 
| pared with the corresponding month of | 
1929, sales recorded a decrease of 13) 
per cent, and the volume sold in the first 
six months of this year totaled 612 per 
cent less than for the corresponding | 
| period last year. With the exception of 
three department stores, all firms showed | 
a decline for this June from a year ago, 
and department* stores alone reported 
gains in the six months’ comparison. | 

Retail furniture dealers and the furni- 
ture and furnishings sections of depart- 
ment stores sold 28 per cent less mer- 
chandise in June than a month previous | 
and a 26 per cent smaller volume than 
last June. Installment sales by dealers 
declined 28 and 30 per cent in the respec- 
tive comparisons. 











{and the Florists’ 





“As he was about to clear one of Sales of reporting chains in June fell) 
these, his ship settled unexpectedly and | off 10 per cent from the preceding month, | 
Bifle found himself staring the rapidly | although the number of stores in opera- 
approaching tree directly in the face.| tion increased about one-half per cent. 
So he advanced kis throttle to lift the; Average sales per store, as a conse-| 
ship over this obstruction, but for some}; quence, declined a little more than 10 
reason the motor did not at once ‘take.’ 'per cent. The aggregate volume sold 

“Biffle decided that his only chance was 5 per cent less than in June a year| 
was to hit thetree as squarely as pos-| ago, while the number of units operated 
sible, for there was no time for him to! totaled 11 per cent larger, so that aver- 


avoid it. | age sales per store showed a decrease | 
“His aim could not have been im-, Of 14 per cent in the comparison. All 
proved upon, for he struck the tree; reporting groups except men’s clothing 


squarely with the hub of his propeller; had smaller total sales than a month 
At the same time his motor got back; previous; aggregate sales of drug, 
on the job. He opened the throttle and| cigar, and women’s clothing chains were 
forced the ship through the branches,! heavier than last June, and those by 
across the trolley line and into the field. | grocery, five-and-ten-cent, shoe, musical 
He taxied up with byanches and limbs| instruments, furniture, and men’s cloth- 
of all sizes sticking through the wings! ing chains totaled smaller. | 











}in previous report 


rectly the census questions relating to 
his business. 

The growers are assured that all of 
the information furnished on their indi- 
vidual reports is absolutely confidential 
and will not be used as a basis of tax- 
ation. Their reports will be examined 


only by sworn employes of the Census | 


Bureau. The law provides that the in- 
formation shall be used only for statis- 


tical purposes, and the figures will be! 


published only in the aggregate. 
A general conference of leading repre- 


| sentatives of the industry was held at 


the Census Bureau in Washington on 
Apr. 16. Attending this conference were 
representatives of the American 


ciation of Nurserymen, the Southera 


Nurserymen’s Association, Eastern Nurs- | 


erymen’s Association, Society of Amer- 
ican Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists, American Horticultural 
of Honor, the New York Florist Club, 
New York and New Jersey Association 
of Plant Growers and the Bureau 
Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, and a number of prominent 
individual flower growers and nursery- 
men. Leading publications were also 
represented—the Florists’ Exchange and 
Horticultural Trade World, of New York, 
Review, of Chicago. 
Active cooperation was promised the 
Census Bureau. 

So great has Leen the interest of all 


| classes of the industry in the 1930 cen- 


sus of horticulture that an advisory trade 


;committee has been appointed to advise | 


and assist the Census Bureau. This 


|committee, whien has already held sev- | 


eral meetings in Washington with census 
officials, is composed of: 

E. L. D. Seymour, New York, chair- 
man, florists; William Flemer, Jr., New 
Jersey, nurseries: W. A. Sperling, New 


York, flower bulbs; David Burpee, Penn-} 


sylvania, flower and vegetable seeds; Dr. 


L. C. Corbett, Washington, D. C., Bureau | 


of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Rate Decisions 


By the I. C. C. 


Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 30 made public rate decisions 
summarized as follows: + 
No. 22003 Related Sussex 


and Cases. 


County Fuel Club v, Erie Railroad Com- | 


pany et al, 

1, Rates on coal, in carloads, from the 
anthracite district in Pennsylvania to cer- 
tain destinations in northern New Jersey 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed, and reparation awarded. Finding 
in No, }8815, 1386 I. C. 
C. 680, reversed. 

2. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
anthracite district in Pennsylvania’ to 
Warbasse, N. J., and over certain routes 
to Sparta and Sparta Junction, N. J., found 
not unreasonable. 

3. Schedules proposing to increase rates 
on coal from the anthracite district in 
Pennsylvania to certain destinations’ in 
northern New Jersey found yot justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled, and 
proceeding discontinued, 


the 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 












position of director or other 
“more than one carrier.” By resigning 


their former connections, Mr. Van Swer-} 


ingen and his associates obviated the 
necessity of asking permission to sit on 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


subsid- | 


cennial census, would begin on Friday, ag or other companies forming the|the Chesapeake & Ohiaz Chesapeake & This will be the largest number of air- 


The canvass will be made by | ¢, 


|Ohio of Indiana; Hocking Valley; and) craft delivered such a distance by air 
(on ee ‘See as ee for ante with the aircraft squadrons 
: Sis Sew ¥ eet. 
—— a eee and a of te To Establish Record. 
ridge Company; Levisa River Railroad; nities 8 : b 
and Norfolk Terminal and Transporta- | “This is the first time we a 
tom, ‘Company and” is vice resident, | bet Ms been dehertgest numer” of 
general counsel and director of the Pere} Sad, “and 3s the varg for th 
Marquette j planes to be flown pe gongs © me e 
| In addition, Mr, Fitzpatrick holds nu- Navy. Ry = Pe ae sos 
merous official positions ,with subsidiary | ¢™ment much monty” fing for 
Van Sweringen companfes important training in over fland f ying for 
He says in his application that ‘the | a —s ba ics niin 
re uaa ce ue oe 18 of the F8G-4 type and 18 of the TG 
will not in’ any way affect ad- |: ype—are to be put into service as 
soon as the delivery is completed, re- 
| placing an equal number of planes now 
jin use which will be sent to the San 
Diego shops for major overhaul. 
Nearly half of the order of observa- 

tion planes will be sent by rail, the usual 
means of transportation for such deliv- 
leries and battle fleet and Bureau of 
| Aeronautics pilots will'take 20 of the 
38 scouting craft to the Pacific Coast. 





such 


Asso- | 


Legion | 


of | 


No. 23503, Sub. No. 1.—Gentile Brothers! 
Company et al., Cincinnati, v. Railway Ex- | 
|press Agency, Inc. Against alleged un-| 
| just and unreasonable minima _on cCarload | 
shipments of strawberries in official classi- | 
fication territory. Ask for establishment | 
of just and reasonable rates and charges, | 
and reparation. | 

No, 23635, Sub. No. 1.—Washburn Crosby | 
Company, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., v.| 
Akron#Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. | 
Against the assessment of charges in ex- 
cess of the lawful tariff rates and charges | 
on shipments of grain and wheat originat-| 
ing at points beyond Minneapolis, for mill-| 


unreason- | 


reshipped therefrom, as unjust, 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly and 
unreasonably preferential of other transit 
operators at Minneapolis: Ask for cease! 
jand desist order, reparation of  over-| 
| charges and the interpretation by the Com-| 
mission of the tariffs as they read, com-| 
plainant and defendants having been unable | 
to agree upon an interpretation thereof. | 

No. 23658, Sub. No. 1—The Texas Com- 
| pany, of New York City, v. The Butte, Ana. | 
conda & Pacific Railway et al. Unjust and| 
unreasonable rates on shipments of petro-| 
leum products from Casper and Cody, Wyo., 
to points in Montana, Cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 23660.—Armour Fertilizer Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish | 
| Railroad et al. 


Against the classification | 
ratings in each of the respective classifica- | 
tion territories on fertilizer, dvy, in car-| 
tons, in barrels or boxes, straight or mixed | 
carloads, as unjust and unreasonable to the! 
extent they exceed the ratings concurrently 
in effect on the same commodity (a) in| 








ing at the latter point and the products | + 


| Interstate Commérce Commission 


authorized for the purpose of obtaining | 





reasonable maximum rates and reparation. 

No. 23674.—Vincennes Bridge Company, 
of Vincennes, Ind, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 


ments of structural bridge iron, from Vin- 
cennes, Ind., to Salmon, Idaho. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
Yo. 23675. 
ex., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Against charges at the rate of 
$98.50 per 36-foot car on shipments of range 
or stocker cattle, from Gage, N. Mex., to 
Friona, Tex, as unjust and unreasonable. 
isk for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 


Valuable experience which might be 
of importance during time of war will 
be gained by the pilots, the Bureau said, 


' since in the ordinary course of operations 
| Navy fliers have only comparatively lit- 
|tle opportunity to fly over land. 

combination rates on double carload ship- | 


Advantages Cited 
“Navy flying is done mostly from car- 


i riers and coastal stations and is largely 


—Charles Donald, of Hereford, | 


over-water work,” it was pointed out 
“There is an advantage in knowing th® 
transcontinental airways, the terrain, 


land the location of important landing 
| fields. In time of war it might be desir- 


| able to fly a squadro 
ithe other, amd on such an 


n from one coast to 
important 


| flight knowledge of this sort would be 


reparation. necessary to the success of the mission.” 
No. 23676.—A, M. Tourtellot, of Provi- Most of the pilots making the trip, it 
ence, R. 1, v. New York, New Haven & |: said, will be pilots attached to the 


Hartford Railroad et al, Against a 1% 
times first-class rate plus standard refrig- 
eration charges 0n shipments of straw- 
berries from Cedarville, N. J., to Provi- 
dence. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just amd reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

23677.—Sperry Flour Company, of 
San Francisco, Calif., wv, Great Northern 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of ground feed oats, 
from points of origin in South Dakota to 
Minneapolis, stored in transit, and re- 
shipped to Portland, Oreg. Cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of rates, 
charges and transit privileges which the 


and reparation of $1,252, 

No, 23678.—Rice Growers’ Association of 
California, of Sacramento, Calif., v. South- 
ern Pacific et al. Unjust and unreasonable 


| Aircraft Squadrons, battle fleet. 
| avia 
| torp 


These 
tors will fly all of the fighting and 
ado planes and the 20 observation 
planes will be flown by 10 Bureau and 10 


| fleet pilots. 


' 
| 


| gevity, No receive 50 
| for aviation duty. 


| passport fees. 


—— eee 
pay under Section 24b of the act of June 
4, 1920, 41 Stat. 773, he is mot entitled, 
in addition to pay based on rank and lon« 
per cent additional pay 
(July 23, 1930.) 

Consular service—Refund of 
The $9 fee required by Sece 
tion 1 of the act of June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 


A-32541. 


. ae 3 | 750, to be collected for cach passport is- 
Commission may deem just and reasonable | 


sued is both for a service rendered and 2, 
privilege gramted and -when said fee >» 
paid at the time of filing of application 

for a passport, but no passport is issued 
on account of &pplicant having made other 


less-than-carloads, in bulk, in bags, barrels |'8teS On shipments of paddy rice, from | arrangements, the fee thus paid may be 
or boxes, or (b) straight or mixed carloads, | Gridley, ( alif., and other California points, | refunded. (July 23, 1930.) , 
in bulk, in cloth, or paper bags. or in bulk, | 2am _Seencineg for export. Reparation. A-21625. (S)_ Retirement—Uniform Re- 
lin barrels or boxes, carload minimum], NO- 27679. George S. Mepham and Com- tirement Date. Employes becoming eligible 
weight 30,000 pounds. Ask for cease and | pany: of East St, Louis, Ill, v. Nashville, | for retirement for the first time on July 
| desist order, the establishment of just andj ,, attamooga & St. Louis Railway et al. 1, 1930, under the provisions of the civil 
reasonable classification ratings, and rep- | Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges | retirement act, as amended by the act of 
laration of $10,000. on Irom ore, from Carte rsville, Ga., due to | May 29, 1930, 46 Stat. 468, may, under the 
No. 23669.—Standard Fuel and Supply alleged _ changes in classification. Cease | provisions of the uniform retirement date 
| Company, of Bluefield, W. Va., et al. v. Nor- | and desist order, the establishment of rates, | act of Apr. 23, 1930, 46 Stat. 253, be re- 
folk & Western Railway, Unjust and un. | Tules and regulations which may be just, | tired effective only on Aug. 1, 1930, that 
| reasonable mileage rates on coal, from, to | 7®#S0na@bl® nondiscriminatory and nonpref- | js to say, the retired pay status begins 


| and between points on theNorfolk & West. | 
erns including Bluefield, and against stor- | 
age charges. Ask for cease and desist or-| 
der, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates not in excess of published mile- | 


}age rates via the same carrier and rep- 
aration. 
No, 23670.—Haas Leiber Grocery Com- 


pany, of St. Louis, Mo., v. Louisville & | 
Nashville Railroad et al. Against a rate of 
76% cents per 100 pounds, the aggregate of | 
the intermediates, on shipments of canned | 


| just, unreasonable. Ask for reparation. | 
No, 23270, Sub. No. 1.—Louis Ilfeld Com- 
| pany, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., v..Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on carload - ship- 
ments of livestock, stocker or feeder cattle, | 
and fat cattle from Nogales, and Sonoita, | 
Ariz., to Kansas City, Mo, Cease and de-| 
sist order, the establishment of reasonable 
| and just rates and reparation. 

No. 23671.—Consolidated Cottonseed Op- 
|} erating Company et al., Memphis, Tenn,, v. 
| Arkansas & Memphis Railway & Bridge| 
Terminal et al. Against the assessment of | 
| bridge tots at Memphis, on shipments of | 
cottonseed from points in Arkansas, Mis- | 
} souri and Louisiana, as unjust end unrea- | 
sonable and resulting in an aggregate total | 
rate or charge of approximately 2 cents per | 
100 pounds in excess of reasonable maxi- | 
|}mum rates. Cease 





erential and reparation. 

No, 23680.—Artesian Ice and Cold Storage 
Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., v, St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Railway et al. Against a 
rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds, class E 
basis, on ice, carloads, from St. Joseph, Mo., 
to Seneca, Kans. aS unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just amd reasonable rates 
and charges and reparation of $2,000. 

No. 23680, Sub. No. 1.—Artesian Ice and 
Cold Storage Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 


from St. Joseph, Mo., to Horton, Kans., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of just anal reasonable rates 


York City, v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Aug. 1, 1930. 
Under the provisions of the uniform re- 


i tirement date act of Apr. 23, 1930, 46 Stat. 


Un- | 


just and unreasonable rates on zinc metal, | 


arsenate, from Philadelphia to Norfolk, Va., 
in tank carloads, due to the absence of 
specific classification rating. Cease and 
desist order, the application of a rate of 27 
cents and reparation to that basis. 

No. 23682,—Americam Warehousemen’s 
Association vy, St, Louis-San Franeisco Rail- 
way et al, Unjust and unreasonable wharf- 


age charges at Gulfport, Miss., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., on poles, ties and piling. 
for cease and desist order. 


Ask 





and desist order, the 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 18 neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions wth respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gereral folloa =: 

A-32117, (S) Retirement act—Uniform 
retirement date—Reservists, Under the 
terms of the act of Apr. 23, 1930, 46 Stat. 
253, all transfers of members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve and the Fleet Marine Corps 


| establishment, in lieu of the present rates 
| and bridge tolls, of such other rates as the 
; Commission may find to be reasonable and 
just, and reparation. | 
No, 23672.—-Evans-Rich Manufacturing 
| Company, of St. Louis, Mo., v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Against a rate of $1.18% 
per 100 pounds on shipments of cocoa, | 
packed in paper-lined burlap bags, carloads, 
from Philadelphia to St. Louis, as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded a contemporaneously published rate 
of 64 cents on shipments in barrels and 
75 cents on other shipments. Repara- 
tion, $1,200. 

No, 28673.—Vermont Marble Company of 
Texas, of Dallas, Tex., v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of stone and 
marble, in carloads, from points in Georgia 
and Tennessee, to points in Texas, due to 
alleged errors in classification. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 






















Intercoastal Carriers: American-Ha- Ulinois Central Sve J , ene . : . . teserve to the retired list after July 1 
waiian Steamship Co., Arrow Line, Dol- June Mlinois Central — cn New York, New Haven & Warttond Rotivend J Reading Company | 1930, may be made effective only on the | 
lar Steamship Line, Inc., Ltd., Lucken-| 1930 1929 1930 » Months gay une a ,, © Mon a Jeune 9. 1/0 Months |first day of a month, not earlier than the 
bach Steams . : -on.Me.| Freig se en Jed oe 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | first day of the month following the month 

ach Steamshfp Co., Inc.. Munson-M« ight revenue ....seesee 9 463.608 11.243.877 ROMO RAD RBRARARR 20 ” ‘ 2 s y07 9 raog Ba | : eli : : . 
Cormick Line, Nelson Ste ship C Passenger revenue 7,200, 00¢ »243,877 5,279,543 6,666,668 32,198,770 37,411,002 6,137,297 6,328,637 38,559,028 40,692,251|in which the reservist became eligible for 
eee Steer fe a p = Total ns = oe see eeons 1,710,903 2,018,163 3,737,766 3,97},188 21,462,679 22,482,164 478,714 573,167 3,169,947 3,567,420) such transfer, and retired pay and ptlow. | 
—— Aggy cong, Mica Phy ewe Aen ending fe 12,137,497 14,282,226 89,032,016 | 10,220,080 11,861,331 60,848,475 67,386,025 | 7,084,904 7,492,174 44,482,733 47,812,331 ances in accordance with their rank and 
sine, Transmarine Corp. (ceased opera: Maintenance of.way....... 1,469,121 2,119,131 11,130,205] 1,711,852 1,864,306 8,488,821 9,115,520] 1,106,286 1,441,657 6,684,527 _ 7,030,092 |T#tin& or length of service as determined | 
tions, Thackara, Feb. 10, 1930), Ham-| Maintenance of equipment. .  9'400,769 317791638 20,400,945] 1,521,144 1,948,255 9,531,894 11,877,541| 1,707,478 1,820,438 11,068,757 11,031,366 | DY ‘he Navy Department at time of trans- 
mond Line, Inc. (ceased operations Feb.| Transportation expenses... 4'452:723 4,982,142 29,673,112 32,570,774| 3,088,159 3,481,827 19,708,715 21,313,199 | 2,737,502 2.853.439 17,220,147 17,868314| av gis, Muthorized only from and after | 
10, 1930, Thackara), Williams — Steam-! Total expenses incl. other... 9'338'945 11,776,640 61,953,074 69,196,652} 6,917,581 7,877,657 41,438,380 45,931,711} 5,911,990 6,481,980 37,008,065 37,994,800 | transfer ~~ S ane tee a lawfully be | 
ship Corporation (effective May, 3, 1929), | Net from railroad......... 2,799,252 2,505,586 16,480,129 19/835,364| 3,302,499 3,983,674 19,410,095 21,454,314] 1,172,914 1,010,914 7,474,668 9,817,531| made effective. (July 22 1990). | 
Argonaut Steamship Line,  Calmar | Taxes .....ssssereese eee 916,772 982,004 5,548,614 6,226,878! 665,000 ~641,000 4,095,000 4,155,000 291,016 287,729 1,709,302 2,071,079) A-32512, (8) PayXK—Ofiicer—Army—Dis- 
Steamship Corporation, Dimon  Steam-| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . ; 2,872 2,494 17,071 17,409; "1,414 874 4,680 10,414 198 144" 2570 =” 1710 |charged ‘with one year’s pay. Where an 
ship Corporation, Isthmian | Steamship | Net after taxes, ete.....-. 1,879,608 1,521,088 10,914,444 13,591,077] 2,638,913 3,341,800 15,310,415 17,288,900 & — 881,700 722,321 5,762,796 7,744,742| officer of the Army has been finally classi- 
Company, Panama Pacific Line. Net after rents...... eeeee 1,712,024 1,494,583 10,025,487 12,856,811 $081 204 2,806,737 11,902,681 14,164,925 889,357 729,511 5,770,508 7,774,762) fied in Class B for causes not due to his 
_Gulf Intercoastal Carriers: Gulf Pa-| Aver. miles operated....... 6,724.48 6,740.21 6,724.21 6,740.55} 2,132.02 2,182.62 2,132.87 2,130.41 1,461.81 1,459.31 1,461.45°°- 1,460.29| Reslect.. misconduct or avoidable habits, | 
cifie Line, Redwood Line, Inc., Lucken-| Operating ratio .......... 76.9 82.5 79.0 77.7 67.7 664 68.1 68.2 83.4 86.5 "83.2 90.5 | CaVins Baad legs than 10 years’ commissioned | 
bach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc. "|e Credit ' on ” > [or equivalent service, and js hoporably dis- | 
; , : real j charged from the~Army with one year’s / 


253, an employe who becomes of retire- 
ment age on the last day of a month should 
commence to draw retired pay or annuity 
on the next day, that is, the first day of 
the following month, but an employe who 
becomes of retirement age on the first day 
of a month, should, under the terms of said 
statute, contimue on active duty during 
that entire month and commence to draw 
retired pay or annuity on the first day of 


blackberries f North Wilkesboro, N, C.,| . oe M4 | , ’ 
ag ae oo 5 St PAO MER ata Against the application of a class E rate! the following onth. (July 22, 1930.) 
a says i. ree i P eee |of 9 cents + 100 pounds on ice, carloads, A-32631. Traveling exaenses—Airplanes 


—National. Park Service. The transportation 
of officers and employes of the National 


Park Service to remgte and mountainous 
|and reparation of $1,000, | regions that it is desired to inspect for 
No. 23681.—Curtin-Howe Company, of New | national park purposes,. which otherwise 


cannot be reached except by pack and sad- 
dle outfits, may be accomplished by aire 
plane when such use will result in a sub- 
stantial saving of time and money, and the 
cost thereof may be paid from the appro- 
priation for traveling expenses generally 
of the National Park Service. 

When the inspection of remote and moun- 
tainous regions within the boundaries of a 
particular national park is necessary in 
connection With the administration, protec- 
tion and maintenance of that park and is 
performed by employes of that park and 
such regions cannot be reached otherwise, 
except by pack and saddle outfits, the cost 


of airplane tramsportation for such inspec- 
tion may be paid from the spevific appro- 
priation for the administration, protection 
and maintenance of that particular park, 
(July 24, 1980.) 















National 
Electric Power 


Company 






A$400,000,000group 
of operating compa- 
nies providing public 
utility services in 15 
states from Maine to 
Florida. 


' - 
sz William Sireet 


New York, N. Ye 


a 


a 
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Federal Finance 


Court Findings Investment Plea of P. R. R. 
In Rail Merger Is Opposed 


Said to Prompt 
Bankruptey Study 


Solicitor General Declares 
Facts Disclosed by Fed- 
eral Court in New York 
Led to President’s Action 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
that the report of that study is not yet 
available. 

He said it is his belief that the De- 
partment of Justice should direct the in- 
vestigation which President Hoover au- 
thorized since it is more of a legal than 
a business question. However, he said, 
he believes the Department of Commerce 

as been asked to assist in the investi- 
mation due to the experience gained 
through the various studies in Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia and Newark, and he 
added he believes the Department of 
Commerce can aid in this proposed in- 
vestigation materially. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Solicitor General follows: = 

The investigation of the administra- 
tion of the bankruptcy law which is to 
be undertaken pursuant to the direction 
of the President by the Department of 
Justice in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been prompted by 
the conditions attendant upon the ad- 
ministration of this law disclosed in the 
investigation conducted by the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. These conditions 
are fully disclosed in the report of this 
investigation prepared by Hon. William 
J. Donovan, counsel to the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, the 
New York County Lawyers Association 
and the Bronx County Bar Association. 

Purpose of Investigation 

The purpose of the investigation about 
to be undertaken will be to ascertain 
whether any of the evils disclosed in 
the investigation in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, or other evils, attend 
the administration of the statute in 
other cities throughout the United 
States, and to develop facts upon which 
conclusions may be wisely predicated re- 
garding the necessity, if any, for amend- 
ing the Federal bankruptcy act. 

The economic importance of our bank- 
ruptcy law is shown by the records of 
the Department, which disclose that dur- 
ing the past five years the total losses 
incurred by creditors of bankrupt es- 
tates throughout the United States have | 
aggregated $3,814,383,440, and have} 
averaged during this period $763,876,688 | 
per annum, while the average rate of | 
dividends paid to creditors during aoe} 
same period has been 8.19 per cent. The} 
importance of increased efficiency in the 
business of prompt realization and dis- | 
tribution of the assets of bankrupt es-| 
tates cannot therefore be exaggerated. 

But the facts disclosed by the inves- 
tigation in New York are of, such char- 
acter as to demand a thorough inves- 
tigation in other cities, not only of the) 
efficiency of administration but of the! 
effect of the provisions of the statute | 
relating to the discharge of bankrupts; 
from their debts and to the prosecution | 
of criminal offenses, with a view to as- | 
certaining whether or not the statute is! 
effective in deterring the recurrence of | 
dishonest and reckless failures, involv- 
ing enermous credit losses to the com- | 
mercial community. a 

The investigation will be conducted in 
10 or more cities of the United States | 
hy the personnel of the Department of 
Justice who are especially i i 
the bankruptcy law, in cooperation wit 
the Department of Commerce. 


Control of Texas 
Railroad Sought. 


h! 





| yearly to the Pennsylvania Company $2,- | 


!ing that Wabash and Lehigh V 
continue to pay dividends in the same} 
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Mergers 


Counsel for I. C. C. Assert Acquisition of Wabash and 
Lehigh Valley, If Permitted, Would Make 
Clayton Act Meaningless 





The contention of Pennsylvania Rail- 


acquisition is held to be solely for in- 
vestment,” it was emphasized, “then no 
acquisition is within the purview of sec- 
tion 7.” 

In an attempt to refute the “invest- 
ment theory” of the Pennsylvania wit- 
ness, brought out during hearings in the 
case, counsel for the Commission asserted 
that the railroad’s experts “in an attempt 
to fortify their investment theory, ad- 
duced evidence to show that up to and 
including April, 1930, there had been 
received as dividends on the stock pur- 
chased, $3.561,000 on the Wabash and 
$2,920,311.96 on the Lehigh Valley, a 
total of $6,481,311.96. 


“But when we consider what was ex- 
pended and what obligations incurred in 
securing this stock,” said the brief, “a 
different picture appears.” 

The brief listed the following items in 
connection with the expense incurred in 
purchasing the stock, with attendant ob- 
ligations: 


Loss of $2,000,000 
Annually Is Estimated 


Interest paid on first purchase, Wabash 
preferred “A”—$316,218.01; interest paid 
on first purchase, Wabash common— 
$355,315.39; interest paid on notes is- 
sued to finance purchase from Dela- 


ware & Hudson and subsequent purchase | 


from Kuhn, Loeb & Company—(about) 
$2,900,000; interest paid on purchases 
May to June, 1928—$57,364.93; interest 
on $50,000,000 434 bonds issued to take 
up part of notes (Aug. 1, 1929, to Apr. 


| 30, 1930)—$1,781,250; total actually paid 


out, $5,410,211.33; interest lost on se- 
curities sold in December, 1927, to finance 
first purchase (2 1-3 years)—$2,662,- 
854.92; interest estimated at 4 per cent 
lost on Pennsylvania Company securi- 
ties of $33,298,000 sold to partly pay 
notes given to finance D. & H. and sub- 
sequent purchases (Aug. 1, 1929, to Apr. 
30. 1930)—$998,940; total, $9,072,006.25. 


“The cost then to the Pennsylvania | 
Company in actual interest paid and in! 


interest lost on securities sold to finance 


ithe transaction $9,072,006.25 exceeds by 
familiar with | $2,590,694.29 the amount of the dividends | 


received during the same period, $6,481,- 
311.96,” said Commission’s counsel. 


| 


| 


| 


acquisition, or to restrain such com- 


ing the exact language of the act. 
“Upon principle and authority, as well 


as in the light of the terms ot the act| 
and the conditions it was designed to} 


cover, it is clear that the Pennsylvania 
Company is as to this proceeding, one 
in -whose absence complete relief and 


justice to all parties before the court} 


can not be given; one whose interest may 
be vitally affected by any order entered 
by the Commission; one whose absence 
will leave the controversy in such a sit- 
uation that its final determination may 
be inconsistent with equity and good 
conscience.” 

It was pointed out that the Pennsy]l- 
vania Company’s entire authorized and 
outstanding capital stock is owned and 
held by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 12 
of the 
pany being directors of the latter. 
offices of the Pennsylvania Company, it 
was declared, are the same as those of 
the railroad, and the employes of the 
latter company do the work of the 
former, and are paid by the railroad. 


History of Transactions 
As Outlined in Brief 


The history of the transactions 


!and Lehigh Valley stock, as outlined in 


{the brief, follows: ; 
“On Feb. 15, 1927, an agreement in 
| writing was entered into between W. W. 
| Atterbury, who was then and is now pres- 
\ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Company, 
and L. F. Loree, who was then and is 
now president of the Delaware & Hudson 
|Company, whereby it was agreed that 
'the Pennsylvania would put Kuhn, Loeb 
|& Company in funds to the extent of 
$25,000,000, to purchase Wabash Com- 
mon and Preferred ‘A’ stock. 

“The D. & H. agreed to take over from 
the Pennsylvania the shares of Wabash 
| stock thus acquired and give in exchange 


D. & H. stock, subject to the approval of 
e Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Failing such approval the D. & H. 
| was to give in exchange Lehigh Valley 
stock, in which latter case the Pennsyl- 
vania was to put its holdings of Lehigh 
| Valley stock into a proposed specified 
| larger combination, and to take in ex- 


“For the future,” continued the brief,| Change a proportionate share of stock 
“the prospect is not promising. Assum_|°f the combination, provided such com- 


Talley will | bination or similar combination was ap- 


proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


amount as in 1929, there would accrue | ™!S5i0n. 


“Failing such plans for the exchange 


Authority to purchase control of the | 842,136.48 (L. V., $1.277,636.48; Wabash of D. & H. stock or for a combination, 


Gulf & West Texas Railway was sought | $1,564,500 Pfd. “A”). 


The yearly in- 


by the Southern Pacific Company July | terest on the $50,000,000 of 4%4 per cent 


80 in an applicaton filed with the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commisison in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8397. The acquisition 


la 


bon 


bonds which the Pennsylvania must pay 
is 


$2,375,000, an apparent balance 


dividends of $467,136.48. This 


“The control sought,” said the appli-;on the more than $106,000,000 which the 


cation, “will assure the prompt construc- | 


tion and economical operation of a line 


of railroad between San Antonio and | loss of interest of over $1,250,000 on the! 


ot | 


San Angelo, Tex., found by the Commis- 
sion to be justified by report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 7625. | 

“It will make available the established 
through freight service of the applicant 
and of its subsidiary, Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Company, to shippers} 
and consignees on the proposed line of ; 
the Gulf, will afford such shippers and 
consignees the advantages of through 
transportation of freight, without delay | 
or inconvenience, to and from the Port | 
of Corpus Christi and other Texas ports. 

“The total main track mileage of the | 


Gulf, authorized by the Commission in 
its report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 7625, to be constrcted and/or op- 
erated is approximately 169 miles, of 
which approximately 113 miles are to be 
new construction. None »f said con- 
struction has been begun and none of 
said line is now operated by the Gulf. 

“Control is to be acquired by purchase 
of stock and rights to stock.” 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement | 


Tuly 28 
Made Public July 30 






$1,247,412.40 | 


Receipts 
Customs receipts | 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 


PRADO: BOR. osc o.h.a0scen's 0. 1,272,098.06 | 
Miscellaneous internal | 
SON Ss ee ath aaa a ae 2,372,214.16 


Miscellaneous receipts .. 1,303,492.97 | 
Total ordinary reccipts 
Public debt receipts 


Balance previous day 


$6,195,217.59 
225,840.00 
199,278,575.75 





MRO as vikincecidocas’ 


$205,699,633.34 | 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures $8,055,848.80 
Interest on public debt 206,459.86 | 
Refunds of receipts . 437,819.33 | 
Panama Canal 24,857.27 


Operations in special ac- 

COME en, paciaa tts» ; 1,001,647.69 
Adjusted service certificate 

RG oa oe. nk oe 81,327.68 
Civil service retirement | 

MI. Wa wen as bscbicGake ca 25,726.77 
Investment of trust funds | 


348,108.47 





Total ordinary expendi- 


| 


WUPOE co nscnenersecons $10,181,795.87 
Other public debt expendi- | 
ARE ae 208,334.00 
Balance today ...cseoes:. 195,309,503.47 
OS rrr rrr fT Ey 


4) 





‘ 





| 
| 


Pennsylvania paid for the stock. But if 
we also take into account the annua: 
| $33.298,000 of securities sold in August, 
1929, and on the interest of $1,124.- 
080.68 on those sold in December, 1927, 
we see that the transaction is a continu- 
jing loss of about $2,000,000. 


De VL 


Acquisition Is Called 
Outside Law’s Exception 


“It is important to remember,” de- 
clared the brief, “that more than $27,- 
000,000 was invested in Wabash common 
stock which has never paid dividends. 
Again when the purchase was made from 
the D. & H., the price paid ($62,500,000) 
was more than the market price, which 
was given as $55,000,000. It is not neces- 
sary that we should attempt a precise 
and definitive determination of the mean- 
ing of the words ‘solely for investment,’ 
or of what Congress intended thereby. 
We think it is enough that an acquisition 
such as this is certainly and clearly out- 


| side of the exception.” 


The theory upon which the Commis- 
sion’s complaint was founded was that 


|the Pennsylvania Company, which took 
, title to the acquired stock, was the agent 


or instrumentality of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which latter thus “in- 
directly” acquired the stock, the brief 
explained. “The effect of this acquisi- 
tion amounting to 80 per cent of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company stock 
and of 4942 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Wabash Railway Company, may 
be to substantially lessen competition be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and the Wabash Railway Company 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
and to restrain commerce in certain sec- 
tions and communities,” it was said. 
The Pennsylvania Company, upon re- 
ceipt of the complaint, filed a motion to 
dismiss, upon the primary ground that 
it was not a company engaged in inter- 
state commerce and hence not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to the 
matters alleged in the complaint. 
Messrs. Bonneville and Underwood ex- 


plaint was brought, specifically states 


on | 
2 latter | 
is to be effected by the purchase of stock. |sum is less than one-half of 1 per cent} 


(‘chases was not 





| “that no corporation engaged in com-| Oct. 
| merce shall a¢équire, directly or indirectly, | purchased for the De 


| the Pennsylvania would merely have 
acquired a holding of Lehigh Valley 
stock in exchange for the Wabash which 
was to be purchased through Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company. The D. & H. was to later 
take up from the Pennsylvania a half 
share of the Wabash purchases, the 
joint amount of which was to be $50,- 
000,000. 

“The reason for this agreement, as it 

|appears from the testimony of Mr. Loree 
land Mr. Atterbury, was the necessity, 
as they viewed it, of a defensive move 
against proposals of the Baltimore & 
| Ohio, New York Central and Nickel Plate 
| railroads for a consolidation plan which 
Mr. Atterbury thought was a combina- 
tion against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and against which it had protested. The 
fifth system contemplated by the agree- 
fment was to offset that plan. 

“Mr. Atterbury thought that it would 
| be well for the Pennsylvania to make 
common cause with the D. & H., which 
then owned some 30 per cent of the 
Lehigh Valley stock and when purchase 
of the Wabash stock was suggested, he 
was willing to go along, being satisfied 
that there was no harmonizing of diffi- 
culties with the other companies and that 
it would be well for the Pennsylvania 
to have the D. & H. for the parent com- 
pany, a friendly interest rather than 
the unfriendly B. & O., N. Y. C., and 
Nickel Plate. 

“The Pennsylvania had definite things 
which it wanted to accomplish to round 
out its system: (1) a line from the upper 
reaches of the Susquehanna River across 
to the Delaware and into New York; 
(2) a line from the lower reaches of the 
Susquehanna around Harrisburg across 
to the Delaware River, and (3) a line 
on the south side of Lake Erie, trackage 
rights to improve service from Detroit 
to St. Louis and a more direct line be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. * * * 

“Pursuant to said agreement, there 
| Was purchased in the name of the Penn- 
| sylvania Company, during the period 
| Feb. 16, 1927, to Mar. 11, 1927, 191,900 
| Shares of common and 131,700 shares 
;of preferred “A” stock of the Wabash 
Railway, at prices ranging from $59% 
to $75 per share for the common and 
from $83 to $95 per share for the pre- 
ferred “A.” Payment for these pur- 
made until the latter 
part of December, 1927, when 
interest-bearing securities were sold by 


| the Pennsylvania Company to the Penn- 
A 5 n V isylvania Railroad 
‘plained in their brief that section’7 of {the proceeds settlement was made with 
| the Clayton Act, under which the com-j Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 


Company and with 


7 


27, to 
Loeb & Company 
laware & Hudson 


“During the period Mar. 11, 19 
31, 1927, Kuhn, 


the whole or any part of the stock or|Company 66,500 shares of the common 


other share capital of another corpora- 
tion engaged also in commerce, where 
the effect of such acquisition may be to 
substantially lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock is so ac- 
quired and the corporation making the 





and 150,700 shares of the preferred “A” 
stock of the Wabash Railway. No fur- 
ther action under the terms of the agree- 
ment of Feb. 15, 1927, was taken by 
either of the parties thereto. 
“Thereafter, when the efforts to ef- 


Savings Accounts 


Refunding Bonds to Be Sold) 
By Mississippi on Aug. 1 
State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 30. 
The State bond commission will offer 
|for sale on Aug. 1 refunding bonds in 


}an amount of$850,000, according to an 
oral statement by State Treasurer H. C. 


| 


Pvriwe They will be used to pay Mis- 
sissippi bonds maturing during 1930, 


} 1931, and January, 1932. 
| An aggregate of $457,5 


; 57,500 of the bonds 
have already 


Mr. Yawn 
| pointed out, and have been paid out of 


matured, 





( 
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Deposits Increase Foreign Exchange Balance Shown 


In Oregon’s Banks 
Since Last Mareh 


{ 


Statement by Superintendent, 
Of Banks Shows Savings 





New York, July 30.—The Federal "e- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable trans- 





By Connecticut 
For Fiseal Year 


‘State Has $882,345 to Carry 
Forward, State Director 


5 directors of the former com-' 
The | 


re- 5 
sulting in ultimate purchase of Wabash | 





| 
| 
onavte , ‘ : a at sa See . . . oO oe ers payable in the foreign currencies | 
road experts that the purchases by that| merce in any section or community, Or|}the general fund of the State, which ye 2 fers paya e g | ‘ 
railroad of Wabash and Lehigh Valley {tend to create a monopoly of any line of| means that a part of the proceeds of | Accounts Highest Summer = pase Dheseae : em Of Finance and Control 
stock through the medium of its sub- | commerce.” the sale will go directly into that fund. | in ¢ Years Austria (schilling) . : @ a0RE i 
sidiary, the Pennsylvania Company,{ “The motion of the Pennsylvania Com-' While treasury funds are at present Record 22 Year: Remorse — pi aie Says = Report 
should be termed in the nature of an, pany,” said the brief, “seems to seek to; low, Mr. Yawn pointed out that about | Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2/9649 
“investment” was opposed by the Inter- | bring about this situation, viz.: If the; $600,000 will be collected during Au- State of Oregon: Denmark (krone) ; 26.8127 | State of Connecticut: 
state Commerce Commission in a brief Commission finds a violation of section | gust and that heavier collections will Salem, July 30. England (pound) ............. 486.9187 | Hartford, July 30. 
made public July 30. a 17, it can only “order the Pennsylvania start again in the Fall. Statements of condition of all banks | a (markka) | The State of Connecticut will carry 
The brief, prepared by William H. | Railroad to divest itself of the stock but | ~ =. ee iin Ovewon. at) the close of business 60] Goscans (reichenast ; forward a balance of $882,345 to be ap- 
Bonneville and H. L. Underwood, coun- | as the stock is held in the name of the| fect the fifth systeni had been unsuc- June 36, 1930, have been compiled and > eecaintgiy NaS pail . | plied on this year’s business, according 
sel for the Commission, dealt with the | Pennsylvania Company, that company | cessful, it was agreed that the agree-|foures released by A. A. Schramm, su-| umeser Counns) 1 {to the annual and monthly statement 
Comnission’s joint complaint against }can defeat the effect of the proceedings | ment should be abandoned. Mr. Atter- perintendent of banks. , | Italy (lira) ott i | Prepared for Governor John H. Trum- 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Penn- | and the order by asserting that it was| bury then suggested to Mr. Loree that The total resources for 229 State and| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2680 |bull by Edward F. Hall, State commis- 
sylvania Company under section 7 of the }not a party, and it now claims that it the latter sell him the Lehigh Valley matanal arin an acal Ga a Py fal Norway (krone) 26.8057 | sioner of finance and control. 
Clayton Anti-trust Act, which charged ,can not be made a party because it is| stock held by the D. & H. Company.! goa 823.814. TI a Nes t ie *% Je-| Poland (zloty) . 11,1995 The statement shows a balance on 
the companies with violation of the law ;not engaged in commerce. | Mr. Loree sugegsted that the Pennsyl- aula eae all nas ie 090 541 ae This Portugal (escudo) 5 5 hand in ‘the general fund at the elose 
in acquiring control of the Wabash and Identity of Company j Vania also buy the Wabash stock of the oe ae ane an incr nag ok "$11,462 071 pees (leu) of business on June 30 of $6,080,345, 
Lehigh Valley roads. It was contended fe ae |D. & H. After some negotiations this ala 27 1980. and CR ees I ce ae from which is deducted $5,198,000, the 
that such acquisition tended to eliminate And Railroad Described fwas agreed to and in the latter part of | ges g97 over June 30. 1929 The total| Switzerland (franc) ; amount contracted for construction, etc., 
or lessen existing competition between; «phe vice of the contention raised by| APT, 1928, the D. & H. Company sold | 5+ deposits reported at this call is the! Yugoslavia (dinar) on special appropriation, leaving the bal- 
the carriers involved, with the possible tie piction to. dismies is that.at ionores to the Pennsylvania Company 66,500 hinkest shown at aur Gener call,| Hone Kong (dollar) ance above to be carried forward this 
formation of a monopoly in restraint of Bia eandineior sentin 3B aca the alee shares of the common and 150,700 shares nvith the exception of 1926 1927 nna China (Shanghai tael) . jyear. The $6,080,345 on hand on June 
commerce and trade. a ; 8 eee Pores m1 derne| Of the preferred “A” stock of@the Wabash | jq5¢ cee aS cS baie et lag ee China (Mexican dollar) | 30 is $2.763.540 gre ter th th 
tion of the complaint. Section 7 declares 1828, since 1908, which was the first “hi , | ae greater than on the same 
“To hold that. an acquisition which that ‘no carpeeation carhael in com-| 2nd 304,539 shares of the common stock | Vany’ that such records were kept J Indie, coe, Sore? |date in 1929. 
President Atterbury frankly admitted merce shall acquire, directly or indi-| ° the Lehigh Valley. [he price paid! tne state banking department. y haem cane The receipts for June this year were 
was for the purpose of protecting the atio.* ahuk. To. at ths iketaak stan Oe therefor was $62,500,000. aie gee nine sage ace aa Saasare Glsiler) | $720,502, or $309,280 less than for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company against | nay read the statute thus ‘no corpora “To secure funds to make payments Fane So this ooo 5. OOM anit. if $126 Canada (dollar) same month last year when they were 
other competing lines, of extending its|+ign shall acquire indirectly.’ for the purchase from the D. & H. and! 957°447 time ‘and cael a d uae its and| Cuba (peso) 99.8987 | $1,029,782. Likewise there was a de- 
influence and power, as to traffic and} “ «Now, the complaint charges that the/the later purchase, the Pennsylvania ¢1¢% 590,474 demand, hr ie “ ‘$984, Mexico (peso) . 47.4833 | crease in the receipts for the fiscal vear 
otherwise, is an investment,” said the Pennsvlvania Railroad Company ‘did in-; Company borrowed trom various banks, 73] ue tha Tuehease. ainte. a. on "1930, ae ry gold) . ae of $229.311 as reflected by $22.919.783 
. ission’s “5 shyyy , 7 PS mere ee . “See : 562.5 and $19 rivine custo ? ease §S Mar. of, Lo, razil (milreis) ; 0.2936 | iv i 2 § 0.479 i 
> gerry a ee + directly acquire’ the stock, thus follow- $62,500,000 and $19,000,000 giving three was in time and savings and $10,477,310' Chile (peso) 12.0897 received in 1929 and $22,690,472 in 1930. 










months promissory notes therefor, ‘stipu- 
lating for interest, some at 5 per cent; 
others at'5% and 542 per annum. Mos. 
oi the notes ran for more than six 
months and were paid off by an issue 
of $50,000,000 of Pennsylvania Company 
43; per cent bonds and by a sale of $33,- 
298.000 of other interest-bearing assets 


|The expenditures for June, 1930, were 
$1,552,185, an increase of $44,332 over 
: | June, 1929. The capital improvements 
—_—_—_—_——o-_-- ese | expenditures of June this year were 
A. fue \eeraeee or an increase of $132,462 over 

ther improvement was shown in the total y Ta tha’ Wate dees for 
discounts of $3,184,868 since June 30,|of other req] estate of $1,628,686, which | June, 1930, amounted to $832 247, while 
of that company.” 1929, and an increase of cash and due) is a decrease of $145,803 since a year | jn 1929 they were $733,780. The recei ts 
Summing up their argument, Messrs.| from banks of $8,703,892 indicates a| ago and also in banking house, furniture | for the fiscal year ended June 80 1930 
Bonneville and Underwood asserted that | ~-~—~<~*~~»»»»>»>»>»>»>">>»>">""»-- | and. fixtures which showed a decrease | were $14,464 458 as compared with $13 : 
“The Pennsylvania Company in the ac- | “the effect of the acquisition of the stock} over the same period of $207,941 the | 239,961. eae . es 
quisition of the Wabash & Lehigh Val- specified may be to substantially lessen | June 30, 1930, total being $10,461,324. The highway expenditures of June 
. ’ 


in demand deposits. The total of time 
and savings deposits reported at this 
call is the highest of any midsummer 
call since 1908. 

Bills Payable Decrease 
A decrease of bills payable and re-| 


Uruguay (peso) 8 33 
Colombia (peso) 9 00 


Bar silver 34.5000 


a | stronger position for the banks. 


ley stock was the agent of, and the|competition between each of those com-| Loans and discounts have decreased | 1930, were $ i 
le} : g 1 é _those | | Loans s ‘ sed | , were $1,456,165, as compared w 
instrumentality used by, the Pennsyl- panies and the Pennsylvania Railroad; $4,449,217 since June 30, 1929, and a/|$1.125.033 in 1929, an incre ot eae 
jvania Railroad Company, for whose | Company. | decrease is also shown in United States|131. The highway fund balance at the 


benefit such acquisition was made. There| The Commission was urged to issue an | 
is active, keen and substantial competi-| order requiring the respondent compan- 
tion between the Pennsylvania Railroad” |ies to divest themselves of the stock 
and the other companies involved, and in question. 


Government securities and other bonds, 


rit jend of the fiscal year on June 30, 1980 
stocks and securities. 3 


Fifty-two cities | was $2,317,763, an increase of $169,108 


and towns had deposits of $500,000 or}over the figure on the same date last 
' year, 


' more. 








New Issue 


$50,000,000 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 


412% and 5% Serial Gold Notes 


Dated August 15, 1930. Interest payable February 15 and August 15. Redeemable in whole or in part at any time 
upon thirty days’ published notice at varying prices. Coupon Notes in $1,000 denomination, 
registerable as to principal only. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


Reference is made to a circular descriptive of these Serial Gold Notes, which is summarized in part as follows, for a more complete 
statement respecting the Corporation, these Notes and the redemption and other provisions in the Note Indenture: 


| Business: General Gas & Electric Corporation owns or controls public utility companies rendering 
electric, gas and other utility services to more than 47,000 consumers in important com- 
| munities in South Carolina and Florida. Lexington Water Power Company, a subsidiary, 1s developing 
| a hydro-electric site (expected to be in operation about October 1, 1930) on the Saluda River near 
Columbia, S. C., to have an initial installed capacity of 130,000 kw. 


The Corporation has also made large investments in the securities of various public utility enterprises, 
including the Associated Gas and Electric Compayy and certain of its subsidiary and afiiliated com- 
panies. The management regards many of these investments as temporary and plans to dispose of them 
as opportunities permit, with a view to investing the proceeds in securities representing interests in or 
control of additional operating utility enterprises. 


Capitalization: The capitalization of the Corporation as of June 30, 1930, reflecting the issuance of these 
Serial Gold Notes, was as follows: 
Outstanding 
414% and 5% Serial Gold Notes, due 1931-1935 (this issue)..... se eeeeees+ $50,000,000 
Preferred Stock: $6, $7 and $8 (liquidation value)............. coscccces 65,858,800 
Common Stock, Class A and Class B (no par)....... via inkaeate aire ee ; 7,215,670 shs. 


There were also outstanding in the hands of the public at June 30, 1930, subsidiaries’ funded debt and 
preferred stocks having a principal amount or par value aggregating $33,062,900 and 33,324 shares of 
minority Common Stoeks. 


The following statement reflects the annual cash dividend and interest income on the 
securities owned by the Corporation at June 30, 1930, based on present cash dividend and 
interest rates, and expenses and taxes (excluding Federal Income Taxes) for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1930. 


Earnings: 





Dividend and Interest Income............cescereer erect eee eseeeeeeceseres $8,186,142 
Expenses and Taxes (excluding Federal Income Taxes)..........+++++ee00e> 104,845 

et oRmrnie enn aa aise Keele Aku pas waa giale pain a ae cinis alain nels $8,081,297 
Maximum Annual Interest Charges on these Serial Gold Notes.............-. 2,425,000 \ 


Net earnings over 3.3 times the above maximum interest charges 
This statement does not reflect the income to be derived from the investment of the proceeds of this 
issue of Serial Gold Notes or any additional income that may result from the operation of the Saluda 
Hydro-Electric Development. 


In the above income statement all dividend income is taken at present cash dividend rates. If such 
dividends on securities owned as are at present paid in the form of stock are included and the stock so 
received is valued on the basis of the current market value thereof, the foregoing net income would be 
increased by over $1,500,000 and would be equivalent to approximately 4 times the maximum annual 
interest requirements on these Serial Gold Notes. 


Equity : 


| 


The Corporation upon completion of this financing will have no debt except this issue of Serial 
Gold Notes, current indebtedness incurred in the ordinary course of business and a small amount 
payable to holders of called securities not yet presented for payment. These Notes will be followed by 
preferred and common stocks of the Corporation having an indicated present market value of over 
$135 ,000,000. 


lhese Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of counsel, 


It is expected that temporary or definitive Notes will be available for delivery on or about August 15, 1930. 


We Recommend These Notes for Investment 


Amount Rate Maturity Price Yield 
$15,000,000 41A% August 15, 1931 99.50 5.02% 
10,000,000 5% August 15, 1932 99.15 5.45%, 
5,000,000 5% August 15, 1933 98.00 5.73% 
5,000,000 5% August 15, 1934 97.35 5.75% 
15,000,000 5% August 15, 1935 95.75 6.00% 


certain | 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
| Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


| Incorperated 


Chatham Phenix Corporation 


Chase Securities Corporation 


July 31, 1930 
‘ 









~The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page reference used is the Yearly Index 





Number which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 
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Improved Standards of Living 
of Contented Labor «.« «. . 





Welfare Worker Urges Fair Wage and Better 
Working Conditions for Women to Banish Pov- 
erty, Disease and Misery from Home 





By MARY V. ROBINSON ~ 


Director of Public Information, Federal Women’s Bureau 


so standards of living in a commu- 
nity rise only as high as standards 
of employment. 

Sweat shops breed slums _ tainted 
with poverty, disease, and misery. 
Good working conditions are a potent 
element in the formula for health, com- 
fort, and prosperity in human living. 

Right standards of employment are 
important for men but even more es- 
sential for women, since they are the 
keystone of community strength and 
progress. . Whatever lowers the vitality 
and saps the energies of women weak- 
ens their children, who are the source 
of the future labor supply. 


Women working in comfortable and 
hygienic surroundings with adequate 
wages and short hours have more time, 
money, energy, and desire for right liv- 
@ng in the home and proper running of 
the community. Each work place helps 
to make or mar the homes dependent 
upon it. Each home helps to make or 
mar the community ‘wherein it is lo- 
cated. 


Je: AS water seeks its own level, 


A 


So much of the charity dispensed in 
any community in the form of family 
relief is the necessary and direct result 
of unemployment and underpayment of 
workers—women as well as men. 

So dove-tailed are the interests in a 
community that what upsets one part 
deranges the whole. Witness the octu- 
pus of industrial unemployment first 
winding its tentacles around factory 
employes, then reaching out in all di- 
rections, drawing in the corner grocer, 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
rich man, poorman, and all in between. 

In a more insidious but none the less 
devastating fashion bad working con- 
ditions for women undermine the com- 
munity, whereas good standards main- 
tained for the mothers and potential 
mothers of the race make for a pro- 
gressive society. 

A fair wage standard for women, for 
example, is a necessity in keeping up 
men’s wages and, because it furnishes 
to women the wherewithal to pay for 
not only essentials but extras, such a 
code is a veritable boon to the neigh- 
borhood stores, places of amusement, 
and other community enterprises. 


‘world and a blight t 


The short workday for women is also 
an undisguised blessing to the commu- 
nity. With leisure women can use and 
enjoy many things which long hours 
perforce crowd off their program. More 
leisure for women means more oppor- 
tunity for the duties of citizenship, 
more time for problems facing them as 
a result of the Nineteenth Amendment. 


A 


It gives them a chance for more at- 
tention to community housekeeping, 
which women instinctively are better 
fitted to handle than are men, for 
greater interest in civic matters per- 
taining to child welfare, such as play- 
grounds, parent-teacher associations, 
juvenile protection—jobs also requir- 
ing feminine guidance. 

Many people have the impression 
that Uncle Sam’s domain is so far 
ahead of other countries in regard to 
employment standards for women that 
a talk of this type is like carrying coals 
to Newcastle. Relying on that treach- 
erous little bird “hearsay” they believe 
erroneously that most women work the 
eight-hour day and get good pay, that 
the sweat shop has been relegated to 
the dump heap, and that factories today 
are ateliers de luxe. ; 

If these same individuals would lay 
aside their rose-colored spectacles and 
look between the gray-green covers of 
the Women’s Bureau publications they 
would get.a jolt on learning how far 
from the standards advocated by the 
Bureau are the standards for women 
workers in force in so many plants. 
And these government reports contain 
not fiction but carefully compiled facts 
about-women’s hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions. 

A 


Many managements, to be sure, em- 
ploy women under satisfactory, and 
even excellent standards, and point the 
way for all those establishments bring- 
ing up the rear in the march of prog- 
ress. But thousands of women included 
in the surveys of the Women’s Bureau 
are still laboring under conditions 
which are a blot on the industrial 

i othe community 
harboring these methods so detrimental 
to health and efficiency. 





M. aking Seal Pelts into Fur Coats 


Processing Skins for Use as Wearing Apparel 


By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commisisoner of Fisheries 


EFORE the fur-seal skins shipped 
from the Pribilof Islands are sold 
they are dressed, dyed, machined, 

and finished. 

When they pass into the hands of the 
public they are, therefore, ready for 
making up into garments. This work 
is done under contract at a plant in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

After the skins are received at the 
plant the first step is to remove the 
blubber from those not previously so 
treated at the Pribilof Islands. All the 
skins are then washed thoroughly in 
machines similar to those used in laun- 
dries and are passed through a wringer 
to remove most of the water. 

Each skin is then suspended in an 
oval-shaped iron hoop in which it is 
stretched to its normal size and shape 
and hung in a heated room to dry. 
Hooping the skins in this way allows 
them to dry evenly without wrinkling 
or contracting. 

The next major step in processing 
the skins is removal of the coarse guard 
hair which grows out over and pro- 
tects the fur. The skins are put in con- 
dition for this work by being soaked 
several hours in cold water until the 
fibers of the hide are soft and pliable 
and the hair has loosened enough to be 
pulled out without dislodging the fur. 

During this operation the skins are 
subjected at short intervals to consid- 
erable dry heat which, in conjunctign 
with the moisture already in the skins, 
aids in loosening the hair and tmakes 
possible its removal without damage to 
the fur. 

In unhairing, the skins are laid over 
beaming boards and the hair is pulled 
out with a downward scraping move- 
ment of a two-handled, curved knife, 
the edge of which is just dull enough 
to prevent cutting the hair and fur. 
After the skins are unhaired, they are 
again hooped and dried, and then in- 
spected preparatory to being tanned. 

At this stage in processing the skins 
are rather stiff and not in condition for 
leathering. To put them in condition, 
they are first moistened on the flesh 
side with a salt solution and allowed to 
remain for several hours until they 
have softened and become pliable. 

They are then given a run in sawdust 
in mills which tumble them until much 
of the moisture has been removed, and 
the pelts are further softened. They 
are then beamed mechanically to sepa- 


rate the hide fibers enough to admit 
the oil used in tanning to all parts of 
the skins. 

The oil, consisting of a mixture of 
seal oil and certain fat and soap com- 
pounds, is applied to the flesh side of 
the skins with a brush. After being 
treated in this way, the skins are folded 
and rolled singly into a bundle and 
piled on a table for a few hours while 
the oil soaks into the raw fibers. 

They are then given a run in mills 
which tumble them over and over, 
working the oil into the fibers and 
changing them into leather. Two or 
three runs of this kind are required be- 
fore the skins are fully tanned. The 
skins are cleaned by milling them in 
sawdust and are then hooped and dried 
preparatory to being dyed. 

The dyeing process consists of ap- 
plying a grounding solution to prepare 
the fur for the dye, followed by several 
applications of the dye until the de- 
sired color and luster are obtained. 
After each application of the dye, the 
skins are dried and milled in sawdust 
to clean them. 

In the unhairing process some guard 
hairs cannot be reached by the knife 
because they are shorter than the fur. 
If these short hairs are not removed 
they wil cause rough spots in the fur. 
To remove them the skins are ma- 
chined. 

In the finishing department, the skins 
are trimmed by cutting away the rough 
edges and are finally cleaned in an air- 
suction cylinder equipped with baffle 
plates. They are then carefully sized, 
graded, and inspected in readiness for 
sale. 

; During the first few Years of opera- 
tion of the plant at St. Louis the fur- 
seal skins were dyed in the conven- 
tional black to which the trade has 
long been accustomed. After careful 
experiments a dye called logwood 
brown was developed. 

This dye permits the production of a 
beautiful brown shade, and the offer- 
ing of fur-seal skins in this dye has 
met with very decided public approval. 
Both black and brown skins are now 
available for purchase at every sale. 

In the manufacture of a lady’s coat, 
from six to eight fur-seal skins are 
used, depending not only upon their 
size, but also upon the size and style 
of the garment. Fur-seal skins are 
among the most durable of all furs and 
will wear and look well for‘many years. 
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- + + Influence on Public Policy 
of Father of Forestry in America 


- > > 


Sentiment Aroused by Dr. B. E. Fernow Crys- 


tallized into Federal and State Legislation for Conservation 


nie on By JOHN R. CURRY 


Assistant Forester, State of Maryland 


NTEREST in forestry in this coun- 
try came slowly and for many years 
languished, finally assuming large 

proportions only in the past twenty-five 
years. Every great movement has its 
leaders, and two names are outstanding 
in the annals of early forestry in the 
United States. 


The first forester to make a real dent 
in the consciousness of American peo- 
ple was B. E. Fernow, a German-trained 
forester, who came to this country as 
a young man. He engaged in private 
business at first, but took a decided in- 
terest in forestry matters, aiding and 
leading in the organization of the first 
American Forestry Association. 


In the meantime Congress had, at the 
insistence of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, created an 
agency in the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the study of forestry matters. 
Due to the lack of native technical for- 
esters, the position had hitherto been 
filled by Dr. R. B. Hough, a man of 
general scientific training, and after 
him by a minister. 

Dr. Fernow was then appointed to 
the head of the agency. At that time 
the work was supported by an appro- 
priation of only eight thousand dollars. 

Technically trained, aggressive, bril- 
liant and enthusiastic, Dr. Fernow in 
the next twelve years developed the 
agency from insignificance to a posi- 
tion of power and trust in the Federal 
Government. In 1886 the agency was 


made a division and appropriations in- 
creased. 

As a direct result of the work of Dr. 
Fernow and of the American Forestry 


Association, Congyess passed in 1891 
the forest reservation bill, by which 
the President was empowered to create 
forest reserves out of the public do- 
main. Under this act, epochal in its 
importance, were created the national 
forests of this country. 

Dr. Fernow was a tireless worker and 
turned out hundreds of pamphlets, bul- 
letins, and articles of an educational 
nature. While at first most of the work 
was in the nature of propaganda, later 
he published a great deal of genuine, 
scientific work. In this way he, more 
than anyone else, laid the foundation 
of American forestry of today. 

Resigning his position in 1898, Dr. 
Fernow became head of the first school 
of forestry in the country at Cornell 
University. This school progressed sat- 
isfactorily for five years, but died in 
1903 due to the action of a few wealthy 
men who disapproved of Dr. Fernow’s 
methods of cutting on the school forest 
in the Adirondacks. 

After leaying Cornell, Dr. Fernow 
served as a consulting forester for,a 
time and later organized the forestry 
school at Pennsylvania. In 1907 he 
was called to the chair of forestry at 
the University of Toronto, where he 
served until his death in 1923. 

It is hard to visualize American for- 
estry without Dr. Fernow.. Always 
alert, enthusiastic, and at the same 
time having the conception of the sci- 
entific basis of forestry, he colored the 
whole forestry picture, and the influ- 
ence of his work is still felt today. 

He was indeed the father of Ameri- 
can forestry, and as such will be long 
remembered. 





M. enace of Typhoid Fever Carrier 


Convalescent and Chronic T ypes 
By D. C. STEELSMITH, M. D., C. P. 5. 


Acting Commissioner of Health, State of lowa 


"Tene see FEVER may occur in 
any season. Normally it is a dis- 
ease of warm weather. 

We may expect an increase in the 
number of cases as the Summer pro- 
gresses. Already, for the month of 
June, Iowa has reported ten cases, 
which is four more than for any other 
month so far this year. 

Typhoid fever is no respector of age 
or sex, of social standing, of physical 
condition, of wealth or of poverty. 


Individual carelessness and lack of 
knowledge often result in typhoid» 
fever. . 

Its continuance depends entirely 


upon a short distance of travel from 
the discharges of bowel and bladder of 
one person to the mouth of another. 
Food, fingers and flies and cases, con- 
tacts and carriers are responsible for 
the continued prevalence of typhoid 
fever. 

Three small outbreaks and one large 
one last year were determined to be 
caused by “carriers.” A “carrier” is 
defined as a person who, although not 
ill, harbors within his body and dis- 
charges from time to time the germs 
of disease. Carriers are of two types, 


the convalescent carrier and“ the 
chronic carrier. 

Duritg convalescence from typhoid 
fever the discipline of the sick room is 
relaxed. The patient begins to care 
for himself and his strength increases; 
he moves about among his neighbors. 
About thirty-three per cent of such 
convalescents continue to discharge ty- 
phoid germs for a period of three weeks 
following getting out of bed and about 
eleven per cent for from eight to ten 
weeks. . 

From two to four per cent of all per- 
sons who have typhoid fever continue 
to discharge the germs indefinitely. 
These chronic or permanent car- 
riers. hey remain throughout their 
lives more or less of a menace to all 
with whom they come in contact espe- 
cially if they have opportunity to pre- 
pare food. 

Many an Obscure case of typhoid 
fever could be traced to a carrier if the 
proper examination were made. All 
typhoid fever patients should be told 
how much of a danger they may be to 
others and of the necessity of labora- 
tory examination following their full 
recovery, for determination of the car- 
rier state. 


~~ 
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Need for Developing Caution 
to Meet LifeHazards + + + 





Responsibility 


of Parents to Train Child to 


Protect Self from Multiplying Risks of Machine 
Age, Discussed by Chief of State Police 





By ROBERT T. HURLEY 


Commissioner of Police, State of Connecticut 


BSERVING the maneuvers of 
O children between the ages of 
three and twelve, as they play on 
the sidewalk and, altogether too often, 
in the street or highway—and judging 
from the manner in which many chil- 
dren are permitted to roam—it would 
appear that a large number of mothers 
assume that their children have devel- 
oped their reasoning powers sufficiently 
to be safe in running wild in the street. 
In many instances, as I have ob- 
served the child, I have wondered if 
his mother had really developed her 
allotted amount of common sense, and 
just what her feeling would be if her 
child was brought to her front door in 
a bruised, mangled or dying condition. 
The day of permitting the child to be 
a free lance has passed. We are now_ 
living in an age where danger lurks on 
every corner. Allowing a child to wan- 
der, who is unable to sense the mean- 
ing of danger, is all wrong. 


A 


I do not mean that the mother should 
use drastic action. I do mean the day 
has passed when the mother can open 
the door and let the child go as he 
pleases, then close the door and go on 
about her housework. 

The child should be so guarded from 
the numerous hazards as to assure him 
with at least an ordinary amount of 
common sense protection, until he 
reaches the age when he shall be able 
to reasonably distinguish between dan- 
ger and safety. To assure the child of 
a reasonable amount of safety in early 
life, and even through life, it is neces- 
sary to lay the foundation at the be- 
ginning. 

The child may be accompanied into 
the world by a slight defect which may 
not be discovered until later in life. 
But, even so, we must not forget that 
he is born innocent, helpless, and good. 

One of the first functions developed 
by the baby’s brain is that of observa- 
tion. From there on, impressions are 
formed which, later in life, dictate the 
road through life which the child is to 


take. 
A 


The baby is also born with two hu- 
man traits known as love and hatred. 
Either of these traits can be developed 
by environment. I doubt if the same 
environment can foster both traits. 


A mother is the child’s first teacher. 


Consequently, it becomes her duty to. 


develop the trait known as love, at the 
same time keeping dormant the other 
trait—hatred. 

This should be done with a firm, but 
gentle hand. The child knows you are 
“boss”; consequently, it is not neces- 
sary for you to be continually telling 
him. First develop your own common 
sense, then impart it to the child; he 
will grasp it, and later profit by it. 

The matured man reaches his station 
in life, regardless-ef what that station 
may be, by using his brains. Pathetic 
as it may be, some of the stations are 
nothing more than chambers of horror 


wi 


due, in the majority of instances, to 
early environment. 

The ‘value of precaution should be 
fully understood by the parents. Where 
they fail to understand it, it is liable to 
spell ruin to the child of tender years. 

To assure a child’s future safety, his 
environment should be among those 
who are able to distinguish between 
carefulness and negligence. Otherwise 
the child is left to drift, not unlike the 
manner in which a ship, without a rud- 
der, drifts. 

In altogether too many instances the 
child drifts until picked up by the au- 
thorities. This usually means that, by 
the time he is picked up, he has drifted 
so far down the road which leads to the 
underworld, that it is too late for him 
to turn back. 

If only the road to the underworld 
could be closed, it would eliminate a 
vast amount of heartache and sorrow, 
as well as economic loss. The only per- 
sons who can close that road are the 
parents. 

As I stand on the outside, looking 
over the vast field of human destruc- 
tion which can be seen iin the under- 
world, it prompts me to offer a few 
suggestions in the form of “don’ts” 
which, if followed, may help in closing 
the road to destruction. 

Don’t fail, from the start, to give the 
child proper nourishment. 

Don’t punish the child, unless you are 
sure he knows for what he is being 
punished. 

Don’t punish the child while you are 
in a temper. 

A 


Don’t fail to be firm, but»kind. 

Don’t argue with anyone in the pres- 
ence of the child. 

Don’t curse or swear in the presence 
of the child. 

Don’t fail to develop the trait of love 
as early as possible. 

Don’t turn the child loose to run in 


‘the street until you are sure he has a 


fair understanding of danger and 
safety. 

Don’t fail to keep your promise to the 
child. 

Don’t fail to exercise common sense 
and kindness; they are always right. 

« Don’t try to impress on the child that 
you are boss; he has known that right 
along. 

Don’t stop a child every time he 
starts to do something: encourage self- 
initiative and responsibility. 

Don’t continually criticize the child; 
there is no surer way of developing an 
inferiority complex. 

Don’t show favoritism among your 
children. 

Don’t fail to keep your child in a 
good environment; it is the surest road 
to safety. 

This country places a great responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of mothers. 
If mothers desire to carry that respon- 
sibility in the most convenient way, 
they should think before acting, and 
they will usually be right; whereas, if 
they act and then think, they increase 
their burdens day by day. 





Benefits of Teachers’ Retirement 
School Efficiency Improved by Sound System 
By WEBSTER H. PEARCE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Michigan 


SOUND teachers’ retirement sys- 
A tem would be of inestimable 

value in improving the efficiency 
of the schools of Michigan. 

A sound teachers’ retirement system 
would raise the whole tone of the 
teaching profession by automatically 
removing from the profession all those 
teachers who have become less effec- 
tive through age or disability; by en- 
couraging a higher type of young 
people to enter the profession; by en- 
couraging young men and women of 
exceptional ability to stay in the pro- 
fession; and by making it possible for 
every teacher in the :ystem to do bet- 
ter work because he is free from the 
worries of his economic future. 


A sound teachers’ retirement fund 
law, embodying a joint-contributory re- 
tirement system, established on the 
actuarial reserve plan, would more 
than pay the State for its cost through 
a general improvement of the entire 
teaching force. 

It would protect children from teach- 
ers rendered incompetent by disability 
or advanced age by making it possible 
for such teachers to be automatically 
retired and to relieve school boards 
from feeling an obligation to continue 
the employment of such teachers be- 
cause of their economic needs. 

It would also make it unnecessary 
for teachers to continue teaching be- 
yond the age at which they could ren- 
der their best service thus making it 
possible for school boards and super- 


intendents to fill their places with 
younger, better trained and more efli- 
cient teachers. 

On the constructive side, a sound 
teachers’ retirement system would at- 
tract a higher type of young people 
into the teaching profession and thus 
elevate that profession by compensat- 
ing these younger people somewhat for 
the relztively low salaries which teach- 
ers generally receive. 

It would guarantee to these younger 
and better teachers a larger opportu- 
nity of promotion because the older 
teachers could be regularly retired, 
leaving many of the most desirable po- 
sitions open to these younger and more 
efficient teachers. 

A sound teachers’ retirement system 
also tends to retain the more capable 
and ambitious teachers in the service, 
as they do not have to worry about 
their economic future and can continue 
in the profession for which they are 
best fitted. 

A sound teachers’ retirement system 
would increase the efficiency of every 
teacher by relieving him of the worry 
caused by economic pressure due to low 
salaries and inability on his part to 
provide for the future. 

Under a sound teachers’ retirement 
system teachers could give their whole 
time to their profession and not be 
compelled by economic necessity to 
neglect their professional improvement 
and sometimes their school work to 
provide in every way possible funds to 
safeguard their declining years. 


ox’ 
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